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‘«Mhe general adoption of the principles of the volume before us would 
change the condition of the Church and of the world. The discovery of the 
law of gravitation, and the application of steam to its manifold uses in modern 
society, have not produced a greater change on the philosophy and physical con- 
dition of mankind than the practice of the views of pecuniary contribution here 
submitted to the public would effect on the life, energy, and usefulness of the 
Church of Christ.”—Free Church of Scotland Magazine. 


ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


SEVERAL treatises have recently been published on the subject of 
Christian Liberality, and in these the fearful prevalence of Covetous- 
ness has been ably exposed. But, after all, it is to be feared that no 
satisfactory method of bringing home to the consciences of indi- 
viduals the guilt of this insidious evil has been elicited. The measure 
of liberality is still left to the decision of the selfish, and though 
covetousness is a sin of the deepest dye, and excludes from the 
kingdom of heaven, the question, “ Who is covetous ?” still receives 
no definite answer. 

There is still, therefore, the most urgent necessity for further 
inquiry on the subject ; and if the Holy Scriptures are indeed an all- 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, “that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works ;” we may expect 
to find in them some measure or standard of Christian almsgiving 
if not by direct precept, yet by fair and conclusive inference, the 
general adoption of which would be of essential advantage to the 
piety and usefulness of the Church of Christ. $ 

In reading the biography of the most eminently pious and useful 
in different ages, one must have been often struck with the fact that 
almost all of them devoted a regular proportion of their income to 
the Lord in pious and charitable uses. We might mention many 
whose names are familiar, whose writings are venerated, and whose 
memory is precious; e.g. the Lord Chief Justice Hale, the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, Archbishop Tillotson, the Revs. Drs. Hammond, 
Annesley, Watts, and Doddridge, the Revs. R. Baxter, J. Wesley, 
T. Gouge, Brand, and R. Treffry, jun., together with the excellent 
Countess of Huntingdon, Mrs. Rowe, and Mrs. Bury. None of these 
gave less than one-tenth of their annual means or income, while 
several of them ‘gave much more, and some of them gave all they 
had away, beyond the scriptural provision“ food and raiment.” 
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R. Baxter, that great and exemplary master of practical theology, 
says in his Directory on this subject, “that on the whole he believes 
it is the duty of Christians generally to devote some fixed proportion 
of their income to the Lord ; that the one-tenth is as likely a pro- 
portion as can be prescribed, and that the devoting that amount to 
the Lord is a matter that we have more than human direction for.” 
Whilst an able living expositor of Scripture says, “that he thinks it 
may be demonstrated from the Scriptures, that no one believing 
them can consistently give Jess than a tenth of his income annually 
to the cause of God, however much more he may give.” 

A few friends in the North of Ireland, of Evangelical views, 
desirous to obtain for cheap and gratuitous circulation, an able and 
persuasive statement of the Scriptural argument in favour of “Giving 
in proportion to means and income,” with special reference to Prov. 
iii. 9, 10, Gen. xxviii. 22, and 1 Cor. xvi. 2, hereby offer a Prize of 500. 
for the best, and of 20/. for the second best Essay on that subject, 
not exceeding 100 pages 8vo. The successful Essays to belong to 
the Donors. 

The manuscripts are to be sent to the Revs. James Morgan, D.D., 
and Wm. Lupton, Fisherwick Place, Belfast, on or before the Ist 
February, 1852, and the award will be given on the Ist June, 1852. 

The Revs. Drs. Drew and Edgar, of Belfast, and the Revs. Drs. 
Urwick and Appelbe, of Dublin, and the Rev. Robert G. Cather, AM, 
Castledawson, have engaged to act as Arbitrators. 

It is intended that the Essays shall eventually be published, and 
that they shall be dedicated, with permission, to Sir Culling E, 
Eardley, President of the Council of the Evangelical Alliance. 


On behalf of the Donors, 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, 
W. Pau 


Belfast, 28th August, 1851. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir may not be uninteresting to the Christian public to know the 
origin of these Essays. 

On the subject of which they treat, several friends, belonging 
to various denominations, had for many years entertained strong 
convictions ; and eventually it appeared to them desirable that 
a powerful statement of the principle should be produced, and 
circulated as widely as possible. 

Twenty-one gentlemen, members of different churches, having 
contributed 57. each to a Prize-fund, it was resolved to offer a 
Prize of 501. for the best, and another Prize of 20J. for the 
second-best Essay on the Scriptural duty of giving according to 
means and income. The Essays were restricted to 100 pages. 

Five ministers of different denominations kindly consented 
to act as Adjudicators. 

The advertisement (a copy of which is prefixed) appeared in 
the leading religious journals of the empire; and in due time 
fifty-one MSS., including one from the United States, were 
submitted to the Adjudicators. 

After seven months’ careful and independent investigation, 
each gave his verdict in favour of a different writer; yet, on 
consultation, the Adjudicators were agreed, that those chosen 
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in their conjoint capacity treated the subject in a manner so able 
and interesting, and had so fully exhausted it, that they warmly 
and unanimously recommended that, subject to the consent of 
the authors, the five Essays should be published in one volume, 
without prejudice to any. 

On various grounds, this course appeared the most desirable 
and the most likely to promote the object in view, 

1. Each Essay is distinct and self-contained. Without 
trenching on the province of the other, one gives the logic of 
the case, another its Scripture, a third its law or precedents, a 
fourth its sentiment, and the fifth is addressed to its practical 
details. 

2. The authors represent the several divisions of the United 
Kingdom. ‘Two are Englishmen, two are Irishmen, and one is 
a Scotchman. 

8. They belong to different Christian communities. One is 
an Episcopalian clergyman, the second is a Presbyterian minister, 
the third is a Scotch Dissenter, the fourth is an English Non- 
conformist, and the fifth is a layman. And as the scheme in 
the first instance originated with Baptists and Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, it may so far be regarded as combining the suffrage and 
sympathy of the largest evangelical denominations in the United 
Kingdom. 

The four ministerial authors generously agreed to accept a 
moiety of the Prize-fund; and in order to promote the publi- 
cation of a cheap edition of the Essays, they bespoke a large 
number for gratuitous distribution. The lay writer not only 
relinquished his own share in the Prize-fund, but offered the 
promoters a large contribution towards the expense of publi 
cation, and in order to cheapen the forthcoming volume. 

At the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held at Dub- 
lin last year, the idea of bringing out these Essays at a price 
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almost unprecedentedly low, was propounded, and was warmly 
received. Already two gentlemen,—one in Manchester and one 
in London,—have each ordered a thousand copies for distribution | 
among ministers of the Church of England. A Presbyterian, a 
Congregationalist, a Baptist, and a Wesleyan gentleman, have 
each ordered a thousand copies, for similar distribution amongst 
their respective churches. 

The originators of the scheme are not a little cheered and 
encouraged by this early success of their effort. Through the 
medium of Office-bearers in Churches and Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, they trust that the work will soon reach its appropriate 
destination among the masses of the Christian community and 
the members of our several Congregations. And whilst devoutly 
thankful for the countenance which the Lord has graciously 
vouchsafed to their humble undertaking, they would exclaim 
'“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tur First Ten Thousand Copies of ‘“‘ Gold and the Gospel” 
having been disposed of, a Second Edition is now issued, to 
meet an eager and steady demand, which still continues. 

A general Index has been carefully prepared; and the 
headings of the pages so arranged that the contents may be. 
seen at a glance. 

The present Edition is so portable and so cheap, that it is ~ 
hoped no Christian household will remain without the volume, 
as a united Catholic testimony on a great and every-day duty. 

The incomparable Lecture by the Rev. William Arthur, A.M., . 

a copy of which shall be presented with this Edition, is printed 
| in the same shape, with a view, where desired, to its being 
eventually bound along with it. 

As the only object of the Promoters is to extend the know- 
ledge and practice of the great principle of Proportionate Giving, 
they offer the Essays and the Lecture to all parties who wish to 
distribute them amongst their friends, or who unite together to 
order them of the Publishers, on the following terms, which 
barely cover the cost of publication, viz. :— 


Ten Copies of Gold and the Gospel 
and for £1. 
Ten Ditto of Mr. Arthur’s Lecture 


Orders to be sent to Messrs. Nisbet. 


More than one great financial movement in the Churches 
has already sprung out of the sentiment created by the Essays, 
and still larger fruits are, under the Divine blessing, confidently 
anticipated from its silent working in the hearts of Christians. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir is the object of the following Essay to establish that God has 
at all times laid down a standard by which man is to regulate 
his liberality in his cause, and that this standard has been the 
same for all dispensations. ‘The writer is free to confess that, 
when led on the present occasion to consider this subject with 
attention, he was disposed to view it in a somewhat different 
light from that in which he has presented it here. He was 
inclined to think, that while Holy Scripture required of the 
Christian to honour God with a portion of his substance, that 
portion was left undetermined, and each was permitted to give 
just as his own conscience and judgment suggested. The more 
he considered the matter, however, in the light of reason and 
of Scripture, the more inclined he became to doubt the correct- 
ness of his opinion ; until, at length, he came to the conclusion, 
that in this, as in other respects, God has laid down a rule by 
which Christians ought to walk. It may be that the arguments, 
almost. wholly drawn from Scripture, which have convinced his 
own mind, may have the same effect on others. If they shall 
lead even a single worldling to perceive that he is not, in the 
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disposition of his property, free from the claims of Him who is, in 
fact, the sole great Proprietor of all, or if they shall induce any, 
who heretofore may have satisfied themselves with giving in the 
noblest of all causes some miserable portion wholly unworthy of 
Him to whom it is offered, to feel that more is required at their 
hands, he will not have written in vain. For the sake of con- 
venience the Essay has been divided into the following chapters :— 


Chap. 1. God is the owner of all things. 

2. God is the disposer of all things. 

3. Man’s use of God’s goods has always been limited. 

4, It is reasonable to think this limit should be a definite one. 
5. A tenth required of mankind from the earliest times. 

6. Abraham and Jacob’s tenth. 

7. The Jewish tithe. 

8. The Jewish free-will offering. 

9. A tenth required from Christians, 

10. The Christian’s free-will offerings. 

11. The objects on which the Christian is to expend his offerings. 
12. Motives to liberality. 

13. A test of covetousness, 


4) 


pe 


CHAPTER I. 


“ THE EARTH IS THE LoRD’s, AND THE FULNESS THEREOF.” 
—Ps. xxiy. 1. 


Tue leading maxim of a celebrated modern Socialist* is, that 
“ property is a crime.” False and ruinous as such a maxim is in 
the mouths of those who proclaim war against property for the 
sake of plunder, and seek to overturn the powers that be in order 
to erect themselves into a tyranny, there is yet a point of view in 
which it is indisputable by the believer. Man has a right of 
property towards his fellow-man: he has none towards his God. 


_ Viewed in this latter light, no man can say that what he possesses 


is his own. For here comes in the prior, the inalienable claim 
of the great Maker and Owner of all things; and in regard of 
him the wealthiest and the most powerful descend at once from 
the rank of proprietors to that of the stewards of another’s rights. 

Such is, unquestionably, man’s relation to God, as placed 
before us in Holy Scripture. “All the earth is mine,”t is the 
Creator’s claim; and who is prepared to deny it? Accordingly, 


he asserts his right, one by one, to each and every of those things 


which man prizes most. ‘Sanctify unto me all the first-born 


_among the children of Israel, both of man and beast, it is mine.” f 


Of the land of Canaan—the land of so many promises—the land 
hardly obtained, after travel, and toil, and warfare, he said, “The 
land shall not be sold for ever, for the land is mine.”§ ‘“ Every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills.” || 


* M. Proudhon. ¢ Exod. xix. 5. t+ Exod: xiii. 2. 
§ Lev. xxv. 23. [PPsate 10: 
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“The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts.”* ‘ All souls are mine.” F 

If we turn to the pages of the New Testament, we shall find 
the same universal claim made and acted on. ‘‘ Comeand follow 
me,” was the address of Christ to whomsoever he pleased, and 
whenever he pleased. It implied the forsaking of every earthly 
calling and possession, and yet was not asked as a favour, but as 
aright. ‘“ Walking by the sea of Galilee,” he sees two brethren 
following their occupation of fishermen: he saith to them, “‘ Follow 
me, and they straightway left their nets and followed him.’§ 
Going farther on, he sees two more occupied in the same pursuit. 
But these were'the stay and comfort of a father. Shall he de- 
prive an aged father of his sons? What matter? The Lord 
had need of them. The higher claim steps in before the lesser. 
To these, too, the call is given; ‘and they left the ship and 
their father, and followed him.” But some one may say, These 
were poor fishermen, and in asking them to forsake all he asked 
not for much. This were, indeed, poor reasoning, and would 
indicate.a shallow acquaintance with the human heart. A man’s 
all is equally precious to him, whether it be little or great; and 
so He, who knew the heart, pronounced of the widow’s gift,|] that 
it was more than all the costly offerings of the wealthy, because, 
though in amount but two mites, it was in fact her all. But 
Matthew was not a poor man,{ and he was called from the midst 
of his gainful occupation. The young man whom Christ com- 
manded to sell all that he had** was noted for his riches. Yet the 
same summons came to him that was addressed to the humble 
fishers by the sea of Galilee. How great the difference, however, 
between these parties! They recognised the claims of their Lord 
to themselves and their possessions; he refused to do so. They 
perceived themselves to be but stewards; he held fast by the 
notion of ownership. They resigned their trust to Him who 
gave it; he usurped it. They were faithful in that which was 
another’s, and obtained the true riches; he shut himself out by 
his unfaithfulness from the kingdom of God. 


* Hag. ii. 8. + Ezek, xviii. 4.  $ Matt. iv. 18. § Matt. iv. 20, 
|| Mark, xii. 42. “| Mark, ii. 14, ** Luke, xviii. 22. 
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MAN THE STEWARD OF GOD’S PROPERTY. 7 


If we would see a picture of man’s exact position in this 
respect drawn by the great Master’s hand, we will find it in the 
remarkable parable of the talents in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew.* Who are they to whom the talents are given ? 
They are all of them the servants of God. Whose are the 
talents? They are God’s goods. For what are they given? 
To redound to the glory and praise of the Giver. Have they 
passed out of his control and thought? No: he exacts of them 
a strict account. True, to some is given more than to others; but 
all are in their respective talents on the exact same footing,—-that 
of managers in trust, and under a grave responsibility, of another’s 
goods. It is quite true, indeed, that riches are not the only talents 
intrusted to man, or spoken of here; but they are certainly 
among them, and not the least important of them. 

Oh, vain man of the world, with thy heart set upon thy 
treasures, be they great or little, with the firm purpose to use 
them for thyself, and to call them and think them thine own, in 
what alight does Scripture place thee! Thou art in its searching 
eye but the usurper of another’s rights—the breaker of a trust 

‘which thy God has given thee—the earner of vengeance when he 
comes to call thee to account. What would you think of him 
who was intrusted by his friend with property, who, during that 
friend’s absence, appropriated this property to himself, and on 
his return denied that he had done him wrong? Great would be 
your indignation, and severe your judgment. And yet thou art 
thyself the man! God has given you wealth, or the power and 
opportunity to get wealth; but thou hast said with prosperous 
and covetous Israel of old, that it was “thy own power, and the 
might of thy hand,” and the strength of thy intellect, which have 
done it all. You look not beyond your intellect to Him that gave 


- it to you,—beyond your enterprise to Him that endowed you with 


it,—beyond your bodily strength to Him that made you strong,— 
beyond the opportunities of your position to Him that placed you 
in it. You contract your thought within second causes, and 
reflect not on the first Great Cause. You bound your vision by 


® Matt. xxv. 14-30. t Deut. viii. 17, 18, 
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the narrow horizon of your own making, and will not look beyond 
it, lest you should discover that you are, after all, in God’s own 
world,—a servant amid an innumerable ministry,—a steward 
amid countless multitudes, who render, or must one day render, 
an account of their stewardship. Oh, reflect but for a moment 
on what an extended view into the realities of creation will bring 
before you! Behold the bright throng of angels, creatures of 
mighty power and transcendent intellect! They are busy; not 
one of them is idle. They pervade each part of the boundless 
universe; they visit each planet and star which stud infinite 
space; millions of them walk this earth. On whose business do 
they speed? For whom do they exercise their mighty erergies? 
All is done for God. With ceaseless praise they behold his 
works; with ceaseless activity they do his will; proud even to 
wait upon sinful man, because they are sent by God, Or, cast 
your eyes even on those, your fellow-creatures upon earth, whom 
at times you are disposed, perhaps, to regard as fools. Amid 
your ever-crowding businesses and your fast-succeeding pleasures 
you have, doubtless, heard of, you have occasionally met with, a 
peculiar people. Observe them, mark them well. There may be 
hypocrites among them, but all are not hypocrites. There may 
be dross, but there is also gold. You will find one idea, to youa 
strange one, their ruling idea,—it is that they are not their own; 
that all that they are and have, their time, their energies, their 
knowledge, their riches, their souls and bodies, belong to the God 
of their redemption. Yes, even here, at this time are, and at all 
times have been, such a people. Their graces obscured by in- 
firmity and tarnished by sin, they are yet, in the actuating and 
governing principle of their minds, one with the unsullied angels, 
in that with them they ascribe to their Lord the undivided right 
to them and to theirs. Why should you stand upon a different 
footing? Are you not alike the creatures of God? Is it not 
from the same bounty on his part that your blessings are de- 
rived? Is not that bounty the great original fountain whence 
streams of goodness and love flow to every individual of the race? 
Cease, then, to speak of your possessions as your own: be wise, 
and call them what they are—a trust from your God, 
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GOD DISPOSES OF HIS OWN. i me 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ts 1 NOT LAWFUL FOR ME TO DO WHAT I WILL WITH MINE OWN 2?” 
—WMatt. xx. 15. 


Ir God be, in truth, the Owner of all things, as we have seen 
from Scripture that he is, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
he is also the disposer of his property. ‘May I not do what I 
will with my own?” is the language of ownership; and without 
this power itis but an empty name. Andso St. Paul says of the 
heir, while under age, and incapable of making disposition of his _. 
property; that he “‘differeth nothing from a servant, though he 
be Lord of all.”* It plainly rests with God, then, in intrusting 
his property to man, to make what regulations he pleases for its 
disposal. What those regulations are we will consider farther on, 
and are now merely insisting on his right to make them. We 
apprehend, indeed, that there will be few, if any, to dispute this 
point,—at least when they have calmly reflected on the matter. 
The owner of property among men, in engaging a steward over 
his estates, or a manager over his mercantile business, is never 
thought to exceed his right in defining to such parties the manner 
in which they are to transact his business. Surely the great 
Owner of the universe has an equal, or rather a far better, right 
to do the same. He may indeed, as pleases him, see fit to place 
greater or less restrictions on human management; to leave man 
in a greater or less degree to his own judgment ; to leave what 
portion he esteems suitable to man’s discretion ; or to tie up what 
portion he thinks fit to be used in a particular way. All that we 
contend for now is God’s perfect right to interfere in what degree 
he pleases with man’s management of his trusts. This point is, 
indeed, so plain—follows so necessarily from the conclusion of our 
first chapter, that to insist at further length upon it would be the 
merest waste of time. It only remains for us to inquire on what 
terms God has put us in trust with his goods: has he left us at 
* Gal, tv. 1. 
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an absolute freedom in their use? or has he pointed out how we 
are to use a portion of them, and what that portion is to be? 

That God has not resigned to man the absolute disposal even 
of a portion of his trust we can prove beyond a doubt. The proof 
arises from this fact, that there is not a single gift of God to 
man which he does not withdraw at pleasure. I argue upon the 
assumption, which no Christian disputes, that God’s providence 
directs every event of every man’s life; that there is no such 
thing as chance, and no power independent of God’s. Now, let, 
us run over in our minds the various gifts of God to man, and 
we will see that they have been, and continue to be, taken away 
from men of every variety and shade of character, the enemies 
and friends of God alike. The deluge deprived the world of the 
ungodly of their all, and fire from heaven did the same for the 
wicked inhabitants of Sodom. Saul had his crown wrested from 
him, and Israel and Judah were left without home, or possession, 
or native land, when the decree of God sent them captives to 
Assyria and Babylon. Abraham, the friend of God, gave up his 
country, and in intention bis son, at the divine command: Lot 
barely escaped with life from Sodom, but left all his wealth 
behind: Job in one day lost servants and substance, sons and 
daughters, was left as naked of worldly goods as when he came 
from his mother’s womb, yet nothing escaped from his lips but 
the words of pious submission to the great Disposer, “‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.”* So in the New Testament, those cases on which we 
relied as proving God’s ownership were, in fact, instances of his 
disposing of men’s possessions, and need not be referred to further. 
And what are pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes, and other 
fearful judgments, but heaven-sent witnesses to the truth that God 
has not ceased to exercise sovereign authority in the disposal of 
his trust to man, or to control and withdraw that trust, or any 
portion of it, as seems fit to his discretion ? 

It may, perhaps, appear at first that I have dwelt too long 
on these preliminary points ; but I have thought it better, where 
human covetousness and selfishness are so deeply concerned, to 


* Job, i. 21, 


MUCH IS LEFT TO MAN’S DISCRETION. ie 


go to the root of the matter, to lay plainly before the mind God’s 
full right and claim to all which we call ours, that we may be the 
less disposed to contest what his ordinary providence requires at 
our hands, viz., the application of a portion of our goods to his 
especial cause. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THOU MADEST HIM TO HAVE DOMINION OVER THE WORKS OF 
THY HANDS.” —Ps. viii. 6. 


I save hitherto considered God’s claims in their widest, though 
at the same time their true and legitimate, extent, and have shown 
that they extend to the possession and disposal of our all. This 
should never be lost sight of by us, no matter how little God may 
seem disposed to insist on his fullest right. That he has insisted, 
and does at times insist, and may at any time he pleases insist 
upon it, with ourselves or others, with few, or many, or all, is 
testified equally in the Book of Providence and the pages of Re- 
velation; while the submission of our minds to this his sovereign 
authority, and the determination to bend to his will in this respect, 
if called upon, seems essential to the Christian character, accord- 
ing to that saying of our Lord, ‘ Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”* 

But there is a wide difference in God's ordinary providence 
between his claims, however rightful, and his requirements from 
man. He has from time to time, indeed, put forward his fullest 
claim to man’s all, lest it should be forgotten, and at last perhaps 
denied ; just as he has, from time to time, wrought miracles to 
show, along with other reasons, that he has not resigned to what 
is called the course of nature his control over her laws. But in 
his usual course he does not act thus. Of his trust to man he 
leaves him a large portion to use for his own especial comfort and 
benefit. Having endowed him with reason and judgment, he has 
left much at his discretion. Wishing his happiness, he has be- 

* Luke, xiv. 33. 
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stowed his gifts to produce and to increase it, and has given him 
“ richly all things to enjoy.” He has, indeed, forbidden the abuse 
of the smallest portion of his goods; the spending of any, however 
trifling a proportion, in any way that would militate against his 
glory or the advancement of his cause in the world ; and has, in 
fact, required as much in that portion which man spends upon 
himself as in that which he devotes especially to his Maker and 
Redeemer, that ‘all should be done with an eye to the glory of 


God.” With these important considerations, which must never _ 


be forgotten by the Christian, he has at the same time left him at 
liberty in the use of a large proportion of his trust. 

Thus has God treated his creature man in a liberal spirit. He 
has not fettered him with restrictions meeting him at every step. 
Having gifted him with a noble capacity and large susceptibilities 
of enjoyment, he has placed him in a situation, and allowed him 
a freedom, which affords ample scope for both. It was not a 
mockery of his real condition to describe him as made “ in God's 
image ’* in the matter of dominion. And truly as well as beau- 
tifully has David celebrated the power bestowed by God upon his 
creature,—‘* Thou madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands: thou hast put all things under his feet.” t 

But what we do contend for now is this, that to man’s discre- 
tionary use of God’s trust to him there is, and has always been, a 
limit. He may expatiate in a wide field, but not a boundless one. 
He shall indeed feel himself at freedom in the use and enjoyment 
of temporal blessings, but there shall be at the same time some- 
thing to remind him that there is One above him to whom these 
things, after all, belong, and by whom they have been intrusted to 
him. The wide ocean might seem to be without a master, rolling 
its huge billows where it pleased, were it not met by that re- 
straining shore—those bars and doors which He hath placed who 
said to it, ‘* Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.”{ And just so might man 
imagine himself without a superior—the original, not the dele- 
gated, lord of this lower world, unless he too were met with a 
bound beyond which he might not pass ; unless, in the disposal 


* Gen. i. 26. ¢ Ps. viii. t Job, xxxviii, 10, 11. 
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of his property, there was a portion placed out of his discretion, 
of which God had said, “This may not be used for thy pleasure, 
it is mine.” 

Even in Eden it was so. Even to man just come from his 
Maker’s hands, the voice, scarce silent, that had called all things 
into being, the impress of Heaven’s workmanship still fresh and 
vivid upon the creation, even to unfallen Adam, this limit was 
placed. The fruit of his fairest trees, and the seventh part of his 

. time, were hallowed. He might not touch the one, nor infringe 
upon the other. They were the peculiar property of Him who 
had placed him in the garden, to dress it and to keep it—the sign 


'. and token of his inalienable sovereignty. 


If this were the case with sinless man, how much more does 
sinful man require it? ‘Whois Lord over us?”* is the sug- 
gestion of the natural heart. Deny it, or disguise it as they will, 
practical independence of God is the darling aim of the natural 
man, in all his ways, in the use of all his talents, and, among 
them, of his substance. To use it just as he pleases himself— 
on his pleasures, on his vanities, subservient to the attainment | 
of power, or, as in the miser’s case, to hoard and worship it for 
itself, is the determination and the habit of the unregenerate 
mind. To use it as God pleases—with a thankful spirit for his 
own purposes, with as thankful a spirit when expended on objects 
foreign to himself—this is not in all his thoughts. And this 
tendency remains in the regenerate. Checked, conquered, cru- 
cified, it is still there to his dying day, a lurking, treacherous 
foe. Too often it insensibly influences the conduct and thoughts 
of God’s saints. Unseen and unsuspected, it breathes a noxious 
vapour, deadening the liberality, and checking each generous 
impulse; or, watching its opportunity, it comes forth and lords 
it for a time with all itsformer sway. How absolutely necessary, 
then, that there be a perpetual check to this universal tendency ! 
—a perpetual reminder to man that he is not a sovereign, but a 
subject ; that his goods are not his own, but God's; and this is 
found in that perpetual ordinance in force in patriarchal, and 
Jewish, and Christian times alike, whereby God has reserved for 


* Ps, xii. 4. 
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his own especial glory and service a portion of that which in his 
bounty he has bestowed on man. This is the rent, which re- 
minds the tenant that he is not owner in fee; this is the interest, 
which reminds the borrower that the principal belongs not to 
him; this is the tribute-money, which reminds a subject nation 
that it is not independent; this is God’s share, to remind his 
creature that all belongs to him. 

What that proportion may be is not the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter, but will be discussed in those that follow. All that 
is here insisted on is this, which every page almost of Old and 
New Testament asserts, that while to God belongs our all, and 
while at times he insists on this his claim, he aé all times re- 
quires from us a portion of our goods, a tribute to his sovereignty, 
and a means of spreading his name and glory throughout the 
world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ THe WAY OF MAN IS NOT IN HIMSELF. ’—Jer. x. 28. 


I nave thus prepared the way for the consideration of the chief 
point of inquiry in our Essay,—What is the proporticn of his 
means which the Christian should give to God? The Lord’s 
right to a portion or to all, will not now be contested; nor will 
it be denied that he actually claims a part. It remains to be 
seen if we have any sufficient reason to decide what that part 
should be. Has God left the decision of this important matter 
to each man’s conscience and judgment, or has he made known 
his own will thereon ? 

I do not think that any & priori reasoning can determine this 
point,—at least with such as are disposed to reduce God's claims 
to as small a compass as they can; but I certainly think that the 
weight of antecedent probability is in favour of his having done 
so. Let us remember at this stage of our inquiry, that the gift 
of any portion, no matter what, of our goods to the bestower of 
them does not appear by any means to be a natural suggestion of 
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the mind, as some might suppose. To propitiate an offended 


_ Being with presents does, indeed, appear natural to man; but 


it was not with such a view at all that the men of enlightened 
religion, such as Abraham, offered their gifts to God. They 
regarded their Maker as their friend, and gaye him a portion of 
their substance in thankful acknowledgment that it was he who | 
had given it all. Now, if we reflect, we will see that this is by 
no means an obvious conclusion to come to. The recipient of 
bounty with ourselves does not feel himself called on to return a 
portion of that bounty to the giver. And far less would he feel 
the necessity of such a return when it was God who was the 
bestower, from the consideration that he, who had all things in 
his power, could not possibly want anything at his creatures’ 
hands. If, then, it be but reasonable to suppose that it was God 
who first claimed from the creature a portion of his gifts, it seems 
equally reasonable to suppose that he mentioned what that por- 
tion was to be. This is the natural inference, unless we are to 
suppose that anything, no matter how mean, and trifling, and 
worthless, is sufficient for God. But few, I imagine, will suppose 
this, who reflect upon the goodness and greatness of God as seen 
in the creation; and most assuredly none will allow it, who will 
learn God’s character from his own account of it in Scrip- 
ture, where they find him rejecting with disdain the unsuitable 
acknowledgement of his mercies. If it be, then, a matter of im- 
portance what is the suitable proportion that man should vive, does 
it not seem most likely that he, who could best determine this, 
and alone with authority determine it, should, indeed, have done 
so? Man were else left to a painful uncertainty. The scrupu- 
lous mind, anxious to please God, could never be certain of 
having done so, and would, in many instances, even when far ex- 
ceeding the expected proportion, be yet ‘subject to perplexity and 
uneasiness; while in the case of, we fear, the vast majority of 
mankind, the fact of this portion being left entirely to their dis- 
cretion, would be made the pretext of their reducing it to so 
small a point, that the gift, so far from honouring God, would 
rather be an affront to his name. 

For these, and other reasons, I think that the probability is, 


‘ 
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that God would himself decide this matter, and declare plainly 
what proportion of man’s substance he espected as a suitable 
tribute to his sovereignty, a becoming token of our gratitude, 
and a sufficiency to uphold his worship in the world. But on 
this point I will not argue any further. To some it may appear 
of force, to others it may seem destitute of strength. All that I 
will require to be conceded is, that at any rate no antecedent 
improbability lies against my argument. The great and deciding 
arguments must be drawn from other sources; and, beyond all 
others, from the inquiry, “What hath God said?” Has he 
spoken to us in that Book which is the lamp to our feet and the 
lantern to our paths,* or has he been silent there? If he has 
spoken there, clearly then the controversy is decided with those 
to whom this essay is addressed,—namely, such as take the 
Bible for their one infallible guide; if he has not spoken, I 
should despair of deciding it by any other reasoning. But that 
he has done so,—not merely for one time, dispensation, or 
people, but for all times and dispensations,—that he has done so 
for us Christians, as he did for his ancient people, Israel, is the 
conclusion to which a careful examination of Scripture has led 
me, and which I will endeavour to prove in the following pages. 
In pursuing my inquiry, I will first advert to the fact of a 
certain proportion being found among a great variety of nations 
as the measure of their gifts to God; I will then examine what 
the Old Testament has said upon this subject,—not confining my- 
self to any one part of it, but examining its several notices upon 
the subject; satisfied that each throws light upon and confirms 
the rest, and that the whole taken together, with the evidence of 
the New Testament, leads to one incontrovertible conclusion. The 
conclusion is, that God requires from men in general a tenth 
part of that increase with which he blesses them, to be spent in 
his especial cause; while from some more peculiarly favoured he 
looks for more; the gift of the former portion being to be re- 
garded as a positive duty, that of the latter as the free-will offer- 
ing of loving and grateful hearts, left in its amount to each 
according as he is disposed to act according as circumstances 
* Ps, cxix. 105. 
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seem to call for an extended liberality, or his own generous and 
grateful impulses, quickened by a sense of God’s exceeding good- 
ness, lead him to bestow it. Our review of the Old Testament 
will lead me to dwell chiefly on four points,—namely, the gift of 
a tenth by Abraham to Melchizedek, Jacob’s vow of a tenth to 
God, God’s requirement of a tenth from his people Israel, and 
that people’s free-will offerings on extraordinary occasions over 
and above their tenth. 

And may He, whose office it is to guide to truth, by enlight- 
ening the understanding and purifying the wills of his people, 
guide us in our inquiry on this important subject, enable us to 
perceive what is revealed to. us, and to regulate our practice 
thereby. 


CHAPTER VY. 
“Tg HE THE Gop oF THE JEWS ONLY?” —Rom. ili. 29: 


Tuat God has in the case of his people Israel required the 
tenth of man’s substance to be given for his service, and ex- 
‘pended as the circumstances of that dispensation required, is not 
disputed. The first question, then, that meets us is, When did 
he first require it? Was this, as a divine institution, first im- 
posed on a particular nation, and first ordained in the Mosaic 
law, or does it date from a much higher antiquity ? Do we draw 
our first great argument with Christians, that it is their duty to 
devote a tenth to their Lord from the fact of their being the 
successors of Israel to whom it was a duty, or can we appeal to 
an earlier authority, before Moses gave the law from Sinai, or 
Abraham was separated from the Gentile world? It will be 
perceived, that I rest my great reliance in this question on the 
divine institution of this proportion of a tenth. fF certainly do 
so. I am fully persuaded, that if it has not this foundation 
to rest on, other arguments, however forcible with individuals, 
will have no overpowering weight to silence the objections or 
Cc 
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overcome the natural selfishness of the mass of men, even of 
men professing godliness. ; 

The mere fact that this or that person, however wise and 
pious, gave a tenth of his goods to God, and that God was 
pleased with his servant for thus honouring him with his sub- 
stance, will not, I think, come home with such conclusive power 
to the Christian’s conscience as will make him say that he is to 
do the same, as an act of duty expected from him by his God. 
‘Man’s ingenuity, quickened by his selfishness, will, in such a 
case, straightway set to work to discover some differing circum- 
stances between such individuals and himself, as will, in his 
opinion, fully excuse him from the necessity of imitation. He 
will say, suppose of Abraham and Jacob, “These were men 
who attained to far greater wealth than I am possessed of, nor 
had they in those simple ages the same pressing calls upon their 
means which daily meet me; I am, therefore, no more bound by 
their voluntary act to give a tenth, than I am bound to give 
a half because Zaccheus gave one,* or to give the whole of my 
substance, because the first Christians of Jerusalem did so.”+ 
And if he is reminded that Abraham and Jacob's acknowledg- 
ment to God were blessed by him, he can also reply- that 
Zaccheus’s conduct was approved by Christ, and that of the 
saints of Jerusalem mentioned by an inspired writer as indi- 
cating a love and a self-denial beyond all praise. Men will, in 
fact, find so many reasons, to them at least plausible and 
convincing, why they are not bound by such voluntary acts of 
individuals, that, while they are free to confess that God expects 
from them too @ portion of their substance, they will wholly deny 
any necessity of that portion being a tenth. And so we shall be 
forced to leave the matter to each man’s judgment and dis- 
cretion ; and while some few will not feel this to be any release, 
many more will seize upon it as a full excuse for the miserable 
share they give to God,—which, perhaps, they call “ honouring 
him with their substance,” but which is far more like disho- 
nouring him with their niggardliness. 

I, therefore, place my main reliance in this argument on the 
* Inke, xix. 8 ¢ Acts, ii. 45. 
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proportions of a tenth being of divine institution. Other argu- 
ments need not be discarded, but in their place may come in 
with such force as they possess. But it is on God’s ordinance of 
the thing that I rely, and without it I should despair of esta- 
blishing ie matter. Now we have without any controversy his 
institution of this proportion in the Mosaic ritual, and even if 
we could trace the institution no higher—if we were forced to 
allow that here first was the payment of a tenth to God imposed 
as a duty upon each member of his church, even from this, as I 
trust will be seen in a succeeding chapter, can be shown that the 
same proportion is required from the members of the Christian 
community. But I apprehend that a far earlier origin may 
reasonably be concluded for the divine institution of a tenth— 
that it probably dates from the very first promulgation of fallen 
man’s religion, that it certainly dates from times long anterior to 
that of the law of Moses. 

The argument is one to which no claim of originality can be 
made, and is simply this: We find that, as well among the 
ancestors of the Jewish nation as among Gentile nations remote 
from and unconnected with each other, the payment of a tenth 
for purposes of religion was a recognised custom, pointing clearly 
to a common authoritative origin, which could be no other than 
the command of God. To give instances of this custom would 
far exceed the limits of the present essay; they may be found in 
detail in the learned writings of Spelman and Selden,* who 
have traced back the custom of dedicating tithes to religious 
purposes to a very remote antiquity. The statement of two 
of our ablest writers on this point are so forcible that I will 
quote it in preference to any language of my own.  “ Whatever 
custom,” says Dr. Kennicott,t “has prevailed over the world, 
among nations the most opposite in polity and customs in 
general, nations not united by commerce or communication 
(when that custom has nothing in nature or the reason of things 
to give it birth, and establish to itself such a currency), must 
be derived from some revelation, which revelation may in certain 


* Spelman and Selden on Tithes. 
+ Kennicott, Two Dissert., p. 161. 
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places have been forgotten, though the custom introduced by 
and founded on such revelation still continued; and, further, 
this revelation must have been made antecedent to the dispersion 
at Babel, when all mankind, being but one nation, and living 
together in the form of one large family, were of one language 
and governed by the same laws and customs.” Collyer, in his 
“Sacred Interpreter,”* writes to the same effect: “ From Pagan 
writers we learn,” he says, ‘“ that several nations, very far distant 
from each other, in different parts of the world, and, as it seems, 
without the least acquaintance or commerce one with another, 
observed this custorn. Now since this proportion of one in ten 
is certainly indifferent in itself, any more than one in seven or 
eight, it is reasonable to believe that this custom of paying tithe, 
like that of sacrificing, had some divine direction for it; and 
that it was derived from Adam to Noah, and from him to his 
posterity, till at length, at the dispersion of Babel, it spread over 
all the world.” The conclusion of Kennicott and Collyer is 
surely the conclusion of unprejudiced reason. The wide-spread 
establishment of a custom, which does not certainly suggest 
itself naturally to the mind, and which requires of man the 
sutrender of what he values most, can be accounted for in no 
other way. Even if men in different places might agree in 
giving a portion of their goods to God, they would not all hit 
upon the same proportion. Some would give more, others less, 
and probably no two would be agreed. It may, perhaps, some- 
what serve to confirm this argument, to show its force in other 
cases. For instance, the divine origin of the institution of 
sacrifice is generally admitted among Christians. Now what is 
the proof on which men rely for it? We read indeed in Scrip- 
ture of the offering of sacrifices from the very earliest times, 
but in no part are we told that God had first appointed that 
mode of worship. Its origin is not told us in the book of 
Genesis, nor does any subsequent Scripture refer to it. Its 
divine institution is received chiefly on these grounds, that 
while there appears no reason for supposing that the propriety 
of such a mode of worship would naturally suggest itself to the 


* D. Collyer, ‘‘ Sacred Interpreter,” vol. i. p. 162. 
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minds of all men, there has yet never been a nation, however 
remote or ancient, amongst whom this practice has not pre- 
vailed. Hence we learn to refer it to one common authoritative 
origin,—to attribute it to the command of God to mankind, 
when mankind formed but a single family, which family in its 
subsequent increases, separations, and migrations, would carry 
into every land the original tradition, more or less impaired, or 
-altered, or obscured by the various phases of the superstitious 
and cruel idolatries, which everywhere, alas! overspread and 
debased the primitive religion of mankind. I think, then, that 
we are justified in concluding that the origin of the giving of 
a tenth was God’s express command,—a conclusion reasonable 
even at this stage of our argument, and which, as it appears to 
me, when taken in connexion with the succeeding proofs, will 
amount to an evidence convincing and entire. I will now direct 
our attention to the declarations of Scripture on this head, 
where we will find every notice of it, and every inference 
deducible from its notices, in full and perfect harmony with our 
argument. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘OF ALL THAT THOU SHALT GIVE ME, I WILL SURELY GIVE THE 
TENTH TO THEE.”—Gen. xxvii, 22. 


We have reason to conclude from Scripture that every im- 
portant part of human worship and obedience has had its origin, 
not from man, but directly from God himself. Man did not 
form his religion from the dictates of his own reason and con- 
science, but received it by revelation; and it has ever formed 
one grand distinction between false religions of every shade and 
the true, that the former have, in greater or less degree, sprung 
from what St. Paul calls “will-worship,”* while the latter has 
adhered to the declared will of God, neither daring to add to 
* Col. ii. 23. 
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nor detract therefrom. True worship never sprang from the 
earth, and ascended with acceptance to heaven; but from heaven 
she came to earth, and thence went back, a welcome visitant to 
her original home, the bosom of God. 

No worship of man’s own choosing, 7.e. no heresy, was ever 
acceptable to God; to all such he replies, ‘‘ Who hath required 
this at your hands?”* So persuaded was Mr. Hallet of the 
force of this, that he does not hesitate to pronounce that God’s 
acceptance of Abel’s offering was ‘‘a demonstration” t of its 
being in obedience to the divine commandment, according to 
that obvious maxim of all true religion, “‘ In vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” Even 
apparently minute and unimportant matters have not been 
thought by God unworthy of notice, or the deviation from them 
undeserving of condemnation. How minute, for example, are 
the directions of the Levitical law, and yet how sorely was their 
infraction punished, as witness the account of Korah and his 
company, { of Uzzah,§ and many others. And hence we have 
scriptural reason for supposing that the important matter of the 
proportion of man’s acknowledgment to God was not left unde- 
termined,—that believers, in the early days of the world, did not 
offer their tenth to God from their own spontaneous impulse, 
but in obedience to a known commandment. And if it be said 
that this argument might hold good for the direction of a portion 
of man’s substance being given to God, but that God would, 
probably, leave the exact proportion to each believer’s own dis- 
cretion, we answer, that he has himself shown that the proportion 
of the gift is not beneath his notice, for in the Mosaic law he has 
ordained a tenth. 

The institution of the Sabbath day affords a parallel case, and 
one bearing very forcibly, as it appears to me, on our present 
inquiry. In acknowledgment of the great fact of the creation, 
and of the sovereign power of the Creator over his creature, God 
would have man to dedicate a portion of his time to his service. 
Did he then leave this portion undefined? Had he done so, 


* Tsa. i, 12; Mark, vii. 7. + Hallet on Heb. xi. 4. 
+ Numb. xvi. § 2 Sam. vi. 
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humanly speaking, we would not have had a Sabbath day at all. 
Men, left to their own judgment, would have varied from each 
other in the portion set apart. -Indolence and aversion to spi- 
ritual things would narrow and curtail that portion, till, at length, 
the very semblance of it would have vanished from among men. 
But he strictly defined its duration in the beginning, and, on the 
giving of the law to Israel, repeated that definition; and so we 
Christians have the Sabbath day, the sweet season of bodily rest 
and spiritual activity, whose observance is the great means of 
upholding religion in the world, and which ever points the hopes 
of the way-worn pilgrim of the Cross to his eternal rest. If, 
then, the proportion of man’s time that was to be specially 
dedicated to God has been dictated by him, is it not in strict 
analogy that he should also have defined the proportion of man’s 
substance? And if this, and the offering of sacrifices, and, in 
fact, every other portion of worship, were revealed from on high, 
this is surely a scriptural argument for concluding that this part 
alone was not left unrevealed, in what way and with what proportion 
of his goods man should honour the Creator and Giver of all! 
Before:we come to the consideration of the tenth prescribed 
in the Mosaic law, we have two extremely important references 
made to them in the Bible:* the first is Abram’s gift of a tenth 
to Melchizedek, and the second Jacob’s vow of the same pro- 
portion to God. To both of them particular attention is due.t 
The first of them, in all its circumstances, forms one of the most 
marvellous episodes in Scripture history. It brings forward, for 
a moment, upon the stage that man of mysterious origin and 
existence,—Melchizedek, to whom David makes one glorious 
allusion, { and of whom Paul speaks in language,§ which, while it 
heightens our veneration, increases our wonder, till, lost in 
amazement, we are ready to muse in our hearts, as the people 
did of John, ‘‘ whether he were indeed the Christ or not.’ || 
However this be, the transaction is an important one in our 
argument. It agrees most completely with our hypothesis of 


the divine origin cf the tenth, and with no other; and the time 


* Gen. xiv. 20; xxviii. 22, t Gen. xiv. 20. t Ps. cx. 4 
§ Heb. vi. and vii. || Luke, iii 15. 
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when it occurred, and the persons concerned in it, make it of 
peculiar force. 

Chedorlaomer and his confederate kings make war on the 
king of Sodom and his associates, and prevail in battle.* The 
victors seize upon the persons and goods of the vanquished, and 
with them of Lot and his goods, and proceed with them to their 
own country. Abram, hearing of his nephew’s captivity, arms his 
dependants—probably few in number compared with those against 
whom they went—overtakes them on their return, defeats them, 
and recovers Lot and all the persons and goods that had been 
carried off. To God he owed his victory, and to God was due 
an acknowledgment of his aid. Accordingly, returning, he meets 
God's high-priest, and to him he pays a tenth of all the spoils. 

Now, every part of this transaction has force. The goods, 
let it be remembered, had been all of them the property of those 
to whose rescue Abram had gone; none of them had belonged to 
the party of Chedorlaomer, and, consequently, Abram’s only 
claim to them lay in his having recovered them in battle.t This 
did give him a claim, which the king of Sodom was willing to 
acknowledge, but which Abram wholly refused to profit by for 
himself. <I will not take,” he said, ‘“‘anything that is thine.” ¢ 
Now this, I think, places his gift to Melchizedek in a far stronger 
light than it would have been in had we viewed it as simply 
having been au acknowledgment to God for having restored to 
him his own property, or for having placed within his hands the 
property of the kings he had subdued. He had in the transaction 
gained nothing for himself; he will accept of nothing for him- 
self; he disowns his own claim to any portion of the spoils. But 
he evidently knew that God had his claim to a part of them, in 
token of his right to all; and the only use he will make of a 
victory, which had placed all in his possession, is to pay to God 
his portion of a tenth: the rest he returns to the original owners. 
This fact is, I think, inconsistent with any other theory than that 
here advocated,—that the gift of a tenth was at this time of divine 
appointment.§ Had the goods been his own it might have the 


* Gen, xiv. + Verse 21. t Verse 22. 
§ See Poole, Annot, in Heb. vii. 2-4. 
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appearance of a voluntary act of gratitude; but, since he refused 
any personal right in them for himself, it has all the appearance 
of being an act of known and recognised duty. If they had been 
his own, he might, doubtless, have given to God what proportion 
- of his goods he pleased ; but, as they were not his own, he would 
scarcely have been generous with another’s property. He sur- 
rendered his own claim, but he could not surrender God’s. The 
tenth which he gave him he must have felt was not his to 
withhold,—that it was the peculiar property of him to whom all 
belonged. 

With this agrees every other circumstance of the narrative. 
Thus the manner in which it is spoken of is just that in which a 
thing of usual and expected occurrence would be mentioned. 
Were it new or unusual, some notice of the novelty might be 
expected, as we are told in Scripture of the invention and intro- 
duction of other and far less important matters. But this is 
treated of as a matter of course. Again, Abram’s gift is accepted 
by Melchizedek plainly as his right. As God’s priest he blesses 
Abram, and as God’s priest he receives tithes from Abram. The 
one appears just as much a part of his office as the other. Now, 
this gift of a tenth was certainly an act of religion. It was not 
required by Melchizedek from any poverty of circumstances, for 
he was a king, and probably a richer man than Abram. It was 
purely an act of religious homage, and so St. Paul reckons it in 
the seventh chapter of Hebrews.* 

The same apostle’s comparison of Melchizedek with the 
Levitical priesthood, and his assertion of the superiority of the 
former over the latter, absolutely requires us to believe that the 
payment of a tenth by Abram to him was not a voluntary act, 
which he might have withheld at pleasure, but was the discharge 
of positive obligation. If we consider his argument with a little 
attention we will not fail to see this. The Levitical priesthood, 
by the command of God, received tithes of their people. Their 
command to do so is noticed by the apostle in the fifth verse 
as their privilege,t and is certainly a most important part of it. 
But it follows as certainly that Melchizedek had the same claim 

* Heb. vii. + Heb, vii. 5. 
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to a tenth from Abram which they had from the Jews, 4%. e. a 
divine command. If you deny this, and say that Abram’s gift 
of a tenth was purely voluntary—that Melchizedek had no 
positive right to this proportion—that it might have been with- 
‘held from him without any infringement on his just claims, you 
certainly place him in this respect on an inferior footing to the 
priesthood of Aaron, and take away one of those grounds on 
which St. Paul claims for him a superiority over Levi,—namely, 
his right to a tenth from Abram. This latter argument appears 
a conclusive one, and seems to follow from the apostle’s com- 
parison of the two orders of priesthood in the seventh chapter of 
Hebrews. For, surely, if a tenth were Levi's right by divine 
ordinance, while Melchizedek had no such right at all, he is in 
this respect inferior to Levi, and Paul’s argument from his 
reception of a tenth from Abram an inconclusive one. 

This case being then established, the time of the occurrence 
and the persons engaged in it render it of peculiar value. It 
took place before the covenant of circumcision was ordained ; 
before the first step was taken towards the formation of that 
Jewish constitution which was developed under Moses; and, 
consequently, wholly free from the inference (a groundless one, 
as we shall afterwards see), that being a part of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, it has been done away in Christ. Again, to whom 
was this tenth paid? To Melchizedek. I will not inquire here 
who Melchizedek was. It is beside our object, and perhaps 
beyond our power to determine. It is sufficient to say, that of 
all the personages of the Old Testament he is pre-eminently the 
type of Christ. Neither Moses, the great lawgiver of Israel; 
nor Aaron, their high-priest ; nor Josuha, the renowned captain 
to lead them to their promised Canaan; nor David, triumphant 
over his people’s enemies ; nor Solomon, reigning in glory over 
a united and peaceful community, are to be compared as types 
of Christ with that great King of righteousness and peace, who 
was also, in a sense that none before or since, save the glorious 
Antitype, have been,—the priest of God. 

It was then to a person who was the peculiar type of the 
Head of the Christian dispensation, and in times peculiarly pro- 
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phetical of the Christian era, as well-as at a period distinguished 
by aplain mark of separation from all that might be distinctive 
of Judaism, we find this payment of a tenth to God in force by 
his own command. When we come to speak of the Christian’s 
obligation in this respect to God we will draw our inference from 
this important transaction, and will now pass on to consider 
another of equal value in our argument—the celebrated vow of 
the patriarch Jacob. 

With what deep delight does the believer’s mind dwell on 
the vision of Bethel!* Sin had placed an infinite distance be- 
tween heaven and earth, but here we find the communication of 
these two reopened and sweet communion established. The 
scene is, indeed, a bright spot amid a dark world,—a green, 
smiling region within a surrounding desert,—a transfiguration 
scene, which lights up the earth again with its former brightness, 
and points to the time when it shall be said of it with truth, “It 
is good to be here.” It draws back the mind to that golden age 
when God walked with his newly-formed creature as with a friend ; 
and draws it on to the restoration of that age when the believer 
shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man.f But our argument confines 
us to a single feature in this transaction. Jacob, flying from his 
brother, lies down at the close of day to refresh himself in sleep. 
Alone he could not be, for he was the object of that care which 
never slumbers, and which selected the time when he seemed 
most friendless to display itself most fully. In his vision of the 
night he beholds the inhabitants of heaven, and heaven’s great 
King, and hears from his lips the assuring promise of provision 
for “ the life that now is, as well as for that which was to come.” 
He awakes from sleep impressed with the certainty that this 
was, indeed, a “heaven-sent dream.” ‘The spirit of Jacob was 
the free spirit of all God’s children. They bargain not to be ad- 
mitted to his favour, but having “freely received they freely 
give ;” having been bought with a precious price, and loved with 
an endless love, they devote themselves and theirs to their re- 
deeming God. Such was the spirit of Jacob. What he should 

* Gen. xxviii. 22, * John, i. 51. 
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do for God in the heavenly rest to which he looked forward after 
his pilgrimage, he leaves for the arrival of that rest to determine : 
what he should do in the present time while his day lasted, like a 
wise man he determines. ‘‘ The Lord shall be my God,” is his 
resolution, ‘* and this stone which I have set up for a pillar shall 
be God’s house; and of all that thou shalt give me I will give 
the tenth part unto thee.” 

Our object confines us to noticing only the latter part of 
Jacob’s vow, namely, the devoting a tenth of all his future in- 
crease to God. Having shown already, and particularly in the 
case of Abram, that the giving a tentu of our goods to God was 
in conformity with the divine command, we view Jacob’s conduct 
in the same light. We regard him not as performing what he 
esteemed a mere voluntary act, but as discharging a sacred obli- 
gation; as making that return to God for his bounty which he 
knew to be expected from him. If we have consented to the 
reasoning in Abram’s case, we can scarcely doubt that Jacob, his 
grandson, and of course acquainted with his conduct, acted on the 
same motives. He is a link connecting together evangelical and 
legal times,—the days of Melchizedek and those of Moses; ex- 
hibiting the harmonious action of believers in varying dispensa- 
tions in obedience to an unchanged commandment. Regarded 
thus, it places our subject in, perhaps, a fuller and plainer light, 
more divested of circumstances not essentially connected with it, 
than any other similar transaction; and certainly supplies some 
matters of moment, which we could not with certainty have 
inferred from Abram’s offering of a tenth. 

And, first, Jacob’s vow is a vow of all future blessing, and, 
therefore, to be continued through his lifetime. We might, per- 
haps, have supposed that Abram’s offering this proportion was an 
isolated act on his part, called forth on a particular occasion. If 
such were our opinion, Jacob’s vow corrects it. This proportion 
was God’s due at all periods of the believer's earthly existence ; 
whether at times when God more plainly and more remarkably 
opened his hand and filled him with abundance, or when in the 
ordinary course of his providence he “ blessed his basket and his 
store.” It was to be called forth, not merely on such occasions 
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as the victory of a few over many, which restored to its owners 
what had seemed lost beyond recovery; but was also to be the 
return for those more unobtrusive, but equally eloquent proofs of 
the divine goodness, which nature in her revolving course pre- 
sents,—that sun, which gives life to the creation, those dews, 
which refresh earth’s parched surface,—those “rains from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, which fill man’s heart with food and glad- 
ness.” Such is one lesson we learn from Jacob’s vow, “ Of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth part to thee.” 
Again, Jacob’s vow is to be regarded as of importance in this 
respect, that no part of it was for the use of a priesthood. 
Melchizedek had gone as he had come; the priesthood of Levi 
was not yet in being; the priest of Jacob’s household was Jacob 
himself | Yet now, as well as before or after, was this proportion 
of a tenth paid to God. Now, this fact is of value. It separates 
the matter wholly from man’s jurisdiction, and places it in its 
simple original light, as an act of pure, unmixed homage to God. 
When there was no ministry to support, it was yet God’s claim, 
and accorded to him. I do, therefore, value this fact highly. 
Had the tenth never been given save in connexion with a 
ministry, this might, with some minds, have obscured its great 
primary object. But here nothing stands between the offerer 
and the Being to whom he offers,—no class or caste may pre. 
sume to say, ‘“ This is ours, it was ordained for us ;” for here we 
see it to be God’s, and God’s only, ordained for his sole glory. 
Now, I am not arguing against the claim of God’s ministry to a 
portion of this tenth, far from it. We will see, that in its dis- 
tribution they are, in Christian as in Jewish times, to be con- 
sidered as entitled to maintenance from it. I am simply laying 
down this fact, drawn from Jacob’s case, that the institution of a 
tenth had this for its first, and, I may say, its sole object, the 
glorifying God in the offering to him a portion of that which all 
came from him, and which all, in fact, belonged to him. What 
~ God wills us to do with it, how to use it, and in what proportion, 
is another question altogether. Butthis we may be sure of, that 
it was for God it was ordained, that he might be glorified in that 
which was his. 
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The last consideration, that in Jacob’s time no portion of the 
tenth was for the use of a priesthood, while it was yet paid te 
God, helps to make certain what we had previously shown to be 
at any rate probable, that this custom dates from the beginning : 
that when the Sabbath day was hallowed, and sacrifices ordained, 
then, too, a tenth was fixed on by God as the portion which man 
was to return to him. It might have been supposed, from the 
instances of Melchizedek and Levi, that this proportion was or- 
dained for a priesthood, and therefore had its origin on the first 
formation of a separate ministry. Now, we do not reckon the 
heads of families to have been a separate order analogous to the 
Jewish priesthood or the Christian ministry. Melchizedek seems 
to have been the first to exercise by divine appointment a minis- 
terial care over those not connected with him by the ties of 
family, and some might thence imagine that in his time the gift 
of a tenth was introduced. But the case of Jacob overturns this 
idea. Required in his time without any reference to a priest- 
hood, there was the same reason at all previous times for its 
existence; and therefore we may infer, that it was the ordinance 
of God, not merely when Melchizedek walked upon the earth, or 
the sons of Aaron were sustained by it, but also when Adam lived 
by the sweat of his brow, and his children pursued their occupa- 
tions of shepherds and husbandmen. I know not if this throws 
any light upon the much-vexed question of Cain and Abel's 
offering.* It was on the part of both an act of religious homage. 
Cain seems to have expected as his right that his offering would 
have been accepted, which he could scarcely have done if he had 
not known it to have been commanded. Was not this his tenth, 
which the reason even of the natural man allows to be due to 
God, and which therefore Cain offered, while he disdained such 
an offering as spoke of atonement? Abel in the firstlings of his 
flock paid his tenth, and also confessed his faith in a sinner’s reli- 
gion, which is the religion of atonement. Cain in the fruit of 
the ground paid his tenth too, but he would make no confession 
of sin, acknowledged no need of a Saviour,—a type of those later 
Pharisees, who would not so much as defraud God of the tithe of 
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their garden herds, while they disdained the atonement of Christ 
and shed his innocent blood. To this the language of God to 
Cain seems fully to agree, “ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted?” z. e. “If thou art righteous, thou hast indeed made 
me the only offering I could require, an acknowledgment of my 
sovereignty, and a return for my bounty ;” but “ if thou doest not 
well,” if thou be not righteous, “thy offering is not sufficient, 
thy sin still lies at thy door unremoved, and I can be pleased 
with no work of thine;” or, if we prefer Archbishop Magee’s 
translation, who for “sin” reads “ sin-offering,” then God, in 
plain language, tells him that for the removal of his unrighteous- 
ness animal sacrifice was required, typical of the efficacious sacri- 
fice of Christ. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“¢ ATL, THE TITHE-OF THE LAND IS THE Lorp’s.”—Lev. xxvii. 30. 


Havine considered the cases of Abraham and Jacob, we come 
next to consider that of the Jewish tithe. Its institution by 
God is not disputed ; the only inquiry here can be, Was this his 
first institution of it? If we have consented to the preceding 
argument, we shall have come to the conclusion that it was 
not. But here I would premise, that I do not rest the case 
solely upon the concession of this point. If it be allowed, then 
indeed my argument must be admitted, that a tenth is that pro- 
portion which a Christian should give to God. But if it be dis- 
allowed,—if it be supposed that the first divine appointment of a 
tenth dates no higher than the times of Moses, even on this 
lower ground I am of opinion that the matter may satisfactorily 
be established. 

I do not, however, view the matter in this light at all. 
Agreeable to the whole tenor of our past reflections, I regard 
the Mosaic institution of a tenth as but the continuance of God's 
ancient claim, with a new application of it for the purposes of the 
Mosaic ritual. I regard it, not as a new ordinance, but the 
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republication and assertion of an old one. For the proof of this 
I rely, of course, on what has been advanced in the previous 
chapters, and if the arguments there have been sound, the matter 
is placed beyond dispute. But I will, nevertheless, proceed to 
show, that every fair inference drawn from the mention of the 
subject in the law of Moses is in full conformity with the con- 
clusion that has been already come to. In our inquiry I will 
not encumber the question by a reference to any of the Jewish 
offerings or sacrifices, except that tenth which was claimed by 
God as his portion, and by him appropriated to the maintenance 
of the Levites, and the service of the sanctuary. 

And, first, I am glad to strengthen my position by the autho- 
rity of a great reasoner, and one who has done good service in the 
defence of the vital doctrines of the Christian faith—I mean the 
late Archbishop Magee. In his great work on the Atonement,* 
he uses an argument in support of the divine origin of sacrifices, 
which applies in its full force, with merely a change of some 
of the names, to the establishment of the divine origin of a 
tenth; speaking of sacrifices, he says, ‘‘ That the institution was 
of divine ordinance may, in the first instance, be reasonably 
inferred from the strong and sensible attestation of the divine 
acceptance in the case of Abel, again in that of Noah, afterwards 
withal of Abraham, and also by the systematic establishment of 
them by the same divine authority in the dispensation of Moses.” 
For the names here mentioned, if we will use those of Abram 
and Jacob, Magee’s argument stands in its entire force for our 
conclusion. That Abram’s offering of a tenth was accepted by 
God, we know, from his having received the blessing of Melchi- 
zedek. That Jacob’s vow of a tenth was equally so, we know 
from the abundant blessing which God bestowed upon him; to 
use his own simple, expressive words in his prayer to God before 
his meeting with Esau, ‘‘ With his staff he passed over Jordan, 
and now he was become two bands.”+ While the appointment of 
a tenth stands on the same footing in the Mosaic law with that 
of sacrifice, viz., a divine command; if the argument holds good 
for sacrifice, it certainly holds good for tithes also. 


* Magee on ‘‘ Atonement,” p, 52. + Gen. xxxii, 10. 
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Again; it is much more consistent with the scriptural cha- 
racter of God to suppose that in this ordinance he continued a 
_ rule previously enjoined by himself, than that he adopted.a scale 

_ which had first recommended itself to the uninspired judgment of 
man. The whole spirit of Scripture leads us to conclude that 
the true God borrows nothing from man. He is the Teacher, 
never the taught. The very minutest ceremonies of the law 
were dictated by him.* The most trivial portions of the T'aber- 
nacle were commanded to be made after his pattern.t The 
customs of the surrounding nations in their religious worship, 
however innocent some of these were in themselves, were for- 
bidden to his people. Much less may we suppose that so impor- 
tant a part of the law as its tenth was borrowed by him from 
man. Nor will it answer here to say that those from whose 
example this may be supposed to have been taken were faithful 
men, unlike those idolatrous nations whom Israel was forbid to 
imitate. What is the wisdom of Abram or of Jacob in His sight 
“who chargeth his angels with folly?” It is, then, more reason- 
able to conclude from the scriptural character of God that his 
ordinance of a tenth in the Mosaic law was a continued assertion 
of his own commandment, than that it was copied from the 
example either of Jacob or of Abram. 

Again; this is more consonant with the nature of the law 
itself, which, in all of it that is of a moral nature, and in much 
that is of a ceremonial, was but the republication of an older 
commandment. Imprinted at first on the unfallen mind, the 
moral law was never quite obliterated even from fallen nature, as 
St. Paul declares in the 2d chapter of Romans: it was revealed, 
in parts at least, from time to time, until the more full decla- 
ration of it by Moses, and has only had its full spiritual meaning 
brought out, and its deep obligation enforced, by the Christian 
dispensation. Now we claim for the giving of a tenth to God all 
the authority of moral obligation. It is from its nature wholly 
shut out from the domain of mere ceremonies and traditions, 
which may be of force in one dispensation, and abrogated in 

« Exod. xxv. + Deut. xii. 30; xvi. 21. 
t Rom. ii. 14, 15, 26, 27. 
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another. The gift of some ‘portion to him none can deny to have 
this force, always, in all places, at all times; and it only remains 
for God to name his proportion in order to give to that peculiar 
portion the force of a moral precept. We will again use the analo- 
gous instance of the Sabbath day to illustrate our argument. To 
devote a portion of our time to the special service of him towhom 
all our days are due is a moral obligation ; but God having speci- 
fied a seventh as the particular portion he claims, makes our ob- 
servance of a seventh, rather than of any other portion, to be the 
point in which our obligation lies. The gift of a tenth, then, 
being morally obligatory, forming an important part of the moral 
law binding on the Jewish conscience, being no mean part of 
that worship due by them to Jehovah, and partaking in no degree 
of the nature of that code of ritual from which Christ has set us 
free, it is only agreeable with all we are told of the moral law to 
suppose that this, as every other part of it, came not first into 
force when it fell from the lips of Moses, but had its previous 
sanction of the divine commandment, and its previous claim to 
man’s obedience. 

Again; we have reason to conclude, that in the extent of 
moral obedience the Israelites were not subjected to a stricter 
law than the Church of God in preceding times. In one point 
we know that, from the hardness of their hearts, their departure 
from the purer and stricter law of earlier days was, we do not say 
approved of, but suffered to take place; we allude to the subject 
of divorce.* We may, then, reasonably conclude, that in other 
respects no stricter law of morals was imposed upon them, which 
would be the case if the Jewish proportion were a tenth, while 
believers of previous times could dischatge their obligation by 
the gift of what portion they pleased,—a twentieth it might be, 
or less. 

Once more; we rely on the manner in which tithes are 
spoken of in the law of Moses as establishing the fact that they 
were not then for the first time made the peculiar property of 
God. Particular attention is due to this. The 27th chapter of 
Leviticus and 30th verse is the first place in the law where a 
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tenth is spoken of. Let us mark the way in which it is spoken 
of: ‘All the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land 
or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto the Lord.”* 
The use of the present tense forbids us to suppose that now first 
was a tenth made the property of God; it obliges us to allow 
that it was already his. EXven if he had said of it, as in fact he 
does in verse 82, ‘Jt shull be holy to the Lord,” this would not 
prove it to be then first ordained, for it might properly signify 
the continued appointment of a previous law, as we know to be 
the case with the ten commandments, which run in the future 
tense; but where he says of it, “ Jt zs holy” to him, this cannot 
signify any other thing than that what was spoken of was already 
established when the words were uttered. We need not fear 
relying on the plain grammatical sense of Scripture. It was 
written under the inspiration of that Spirit who would not allow 
error to be conveyed by its language. But if we turn our atten- 
tion to the same expression in the case of other ordinances, we 
will be confirmed in our view of the sense we have taken of it 
when applied to a tenth. Another such expression precisely 
occurs in this chapter about the firstlings of beasts; and it is to 
be remarked that, with the exception of this and that of the 
tenth, every other ordinance in the chapter is in the future 
tense. The 26th verse reads thus, ‘‘ Only the firstlings of the 
beasts, which should be the Lord’s firstling, no man shall sane- 
tify it: whether it be ox or sheep: té ¢ the Lord’s.”t Moses 
here speaks of a law already established on the departure of 
Israel from Egypt, and with this agrees the expression, “ Jt ds 
the Lord’s.”t Poole’s comment on this verse is short and 
striking. He says, that the Israelite ‘‘is forbid to vow his first- 
_ ling because it is not his own, but the Lord’s already, and there- 
fore, to vow such a thing to God is a tacit derogation from, and 
a usurpation of, the Lord’s right, and a mocking of God by pre- 
tending to give him what we cannot withhold from him.”§ We 
should have expected to find him in his comment on verse 30 
saying of the tenth what he has, when explaining verse 26, said 


* Levit. xxvii. 30. ¢ Levit. xxvii. 26. 
+ Exod. xiii, 2-13. § Poole’s Annot. on Levit, xxvii, 26. 
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so well of the firstling; but we have no hesitation in asserting 
that the same expression is adopted in verse 30 of the tithe, 
because it was then no new ordinance, but God’s old and long- 
established claim. Let us take another similar example in the 
case of the Sabbath day, ordained to be observed at the creation. 
The first mention of the Sabbath in the law is in Exodus, xvi. 
23: “ And he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath 
said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.”* 
Whatever Moses may refer to in his expression, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
said,” whether to his ordinance of the Sabbath in the 2d chapter 
of Genesis, or to a subsequent ordinance of that day, there is no 
doubt that the expression, ‘‘ To-morrow is the rest of the Sab- 
bath,” means that it was an ordinance already established, not 
one now first introduced. Thus confirmed in the view taken of 
Leviticus, xxvii. 80, we need not hesitate in concluding ‘that it 
supports all the preceding arguments on the subject of the tenth, 
establishing the fact, that it was not first introduced as a divine 
appointment in the Mosaic dispensation, but was continued in 
that dispensation from a preceding age. 

We have thus far then proceeded in our argument, and will 
not, I apprehend, find much difficulty in the application cf it to 
the Christian’s obligations. We have seen that the ordinance of 
a tenth was originally the command of God to the world at large, 
and, as such, its traces have been met with in remote and uncon- 
nected lands. As in the late anxious searches for the gallant 
band lost amid Arctic snows, thediscovery of somewhat that had 
belonged to them, or some other memorial, led the searchers to 
conclude, ‘‘ Here Franklin passed, or here he spent, the weary 
polar winter ;” so the traces of a tenth amid the superstitions 
and idolatries of many lands led us to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a divine law which traversed the world, and, piloted by 
heayenly skill, never wholly suffered shipwreck. We have seen 
even ungodly Cain recognising God’s claim to a portion of his 
substance, though his gift was not accepted, being offered, not in 
faith, but in a self-righteous spirit; as in later times God dis- 
dained the offerings of those who rejected his only Son. We 
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have seen Abram, the friend of God, paying to God’s priest as 
his right the tenth of all his spoils, and Jacob vowing to the 
bountiful Giver of blessing the same portion of all his substance. 
And, finally, we have seen God himself, in the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, by his ordinance of a tenth marking by unmistakeable sign 
this law as having come from himself; acknowledging it there, 
not as the mere chance product of human gratitude seeking thus 
to express its deep obligations, but as his own command first 
issued to the world at large, to keep alive and perpetuate in the 
minds of those who would fain be independent his claim to 
universal sovereignty. 

Before leaving this chapter there is one inference that I wish 
to draw. We saw, in the instance in Abram’s life, that God’s 
tenth was all of it given to Melchizedek; in Jacob’s case we con- 
cluded, that none of it was devoted to the maintenance of a 
priesthood; while in the present chapter, we see that its prin- 
cipal object was for the support of the ministry of Levi, in- 
cluding the Jewish priesthood. What I would infer, then, is 
this, that while the tenth is at all times due and to be paid to 
God, the way in which he wishes it to be used is not always the 
same, but varies according to the dispensation and his appoint- 
ment. It may all of it go to support a ministry, or none of it 
may be spent that way, or a portion of it may suffice. All 
depends on the expression of his will to whom it belongs. 

We have hitherto strictly confined our attention to the sub- 
ject of the tenth, and have prepared the way for the considera- 
tion of it as it affects us of the Christian dispensation. We 
cannot, however, come immediately to this point. Our scriptural 
inquiries will, I think, lead us to the conclusion, that while a 
tenth is God’s general claim on man, on some he makes a further 
claim. From most, it may be, a tenth is all that he expects, but 
there would appear to be others from whom he looks for a far 
more bountiful gift. We propose, then, in reference to these 
latter, to consider the subject of the Jewish free-will offerings. 


> 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


66] HAVE SEEN WITH JOY THY PEOPLE TO OFFER WILLINGLY 
UNTO THEE.”—1 Chron. xxix. 17. 


A tiTHE was the general law for Israel, but Jewish liberality 
was by no means confined within that limit. It was neither 
intended to be so by Him who, being himself all bountiful, 
loveth also a cheerful giver; nor was it so accepted by those to 
whom was given along with abundance the free spirit which 
loves to communicate. In God’s ancient Church were those 
who disdained to set a limit to their bounty where the cause of 
Jehovah was concerned, but only thought themselves too highly 
honoured in bestowing their wealth on him. How delightful to 
look back upon those glorious pages of Jewish history, when this 
free spirit animated the nation as one man; when all, both high 
and low, from the prince and noble to the humblest Israelite, 
vied in pouring their gifts into the treasury of God!* The 
precious metals dug from the bowels of the earth, the costly 
stones gathered from the ocean ‘and the mine, rich furs, fine 
linen, costly woods, and spices, all were offered willingly in the 
sacred cause Those who had none of these, but to whom God 
had given wisdom to devise or hands to execute, devoted freely 
the inventions of genius, the skill of art, and the strength of 
labour, in executing the work of God. No selfish thought 
seems to have come across their minds, no covetous reflections to 
have checked the free current of their bounty. They only 
reflected that it was for God they did it, and with that view no 
gift appeared too valuable or great. How sad the contrast with 
other periods when covetousness and selfishness took the place 
of bounty and of gratitude; when not merely free-will offerings 
were grudged, but the appointed tenth was withdrawn! + Not 
more striking was the contrast between the condition of Israel 
at these different times. In the one, the windows of heaven 
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were opened, and Plenty poured out from her free horn, while 
gladness dwelt within the heart, and joy beamed on the counte- 
nances, of a happy people; in the other, God in displeasure 
dried up the fountain whence the streams of refreshing had 
flowed in their various channels, and gloom overshadowed the 
face, and repining saddened the spirits, of the selfish nation; 
for it was true which Solomon said, “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, and it tendeth to poverty.”* 

The free-will offering differed from the tenth, not only in 
that it was not required from all the people, but that even where 
it was expected discretion seems to have been allowed as to how 
much or how little should be given. To give a tenth was the 
bounden duty of every Israelite, but the free-will offering de- 
pended on the ability and willingness of the offerer. The one 
was required of all the people; the reluctant and the grudging 
were scarcely invited to join in the other. ‘Speak unto the 
children of Israel,” said God in one place to Moses, “‘ that they 
bring me an offering: of every man that giveth it willingly with, 
his heart, ye shall take my offering.”+ Thus we see the discre- 
tion that was allowed in these offerings. That which man felt 
willing to give, God invited him to bestow; but where the 
willing spirit ceased, the offering was not pressed. It is still 
called, and really was as much God’s, as was the tenth, and so 
we will see it a little farther on allowed to be by his servants, 
but yet it was ordinarily left optional with the Israelite. To 
him was said, as to his successor in this Christian dispensation, 
Let every man do as he is disposed in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity. With this discretionary power were, however, 
added the restrictions, that whatever was offered should be 
perfect in its kind and without blemish, and that what was 
once offered could not be withdrawn. § 

The Jewish free-will offering was, in some instances at least, 
of a permanent nature. Ordinarily a gift, greater or less as 
occasional circumstances required, it was sometimes regular in 
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its payment and obligatory in its nature, because though at first 
voluntarily undertaken, yet when undertaken it could not be 
withdrawn, in conformity with the precept of Deut. xxiii. 23. 
Of this kind was that annual tribute which the Jews on their 
return from Babylon bound themselves to pay to God for the 
service of his house.* In the course of time it amounted to an 
immense treasure, contributed not only by those Jews inhabiting 
Palestine, but also by those scattered throughout Gentile cities, 
and exciting by its vastness the cupidity and rapacity of 
Mithridates, of Pompey, and of Crassus.t ‘‘ Let no one wonder,” 
says Josephus, ‘‘ that there were so much wealth in our temple, 
since all the Jews throughout the habitable earth, and those that 
worshipped God (i.e. proselytes), nay, even those of Europe and 
Asia, sent their, contributions to it, and this from very ancient 
times.” f 

But, generally speaking, their free-will offermgs were made 
on extraordinary occasions. ‘The principal ones of these that 
we read of in Scripture were three in number, and all of them 
for the purpose of raising a house to God. The first of these 
was the erection of the Tabernacle in the wilderness;§ the 
second, the preparation for the building of the Temple in the 
reign of David, and its actual building by Solomon;|| the third 
was on the return of the captive tribes from Babylon, when 
they proceeded to re-erect on its former site the holy house, 
which had been laid waste for their sins.— On each of these 
occasions the enthusiasm of the people in offering was very 
great; and vast as was the amount of costly and valuable things 
required, all was supplied, and more than supplied, by the 
zealous liberality of the offerers. When the Tabernacle was 
. being made and furnished, we are told that the people required 
not to be urged to give, but to be restrained from giving.** 
How extraordinary does it sound in these covetous times, the 
complaint of the overseers of the building, ‘‘ The people bring 
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much more than enough for the service of the work, which the 
Lord commanded to make!” How strangely does it read, in 
‘these days of calculating selfishness, the command which Moses 
_ caused thereon to be proclaimed throughout the camp of Israel, 
“Let neither man nor woman make any more work for the 
offering of the sanctuary!” In the wealthy reigns of David 
and Solomon, the amount contributed almost exceeds calculation. 
While on the return of the captives, in poverty no doubt, from 
Babylon, the language of the inspired historian is brief, but very 
_ significant, “‘ They offered freely for the house of God,” “ They 
gave after their ability.” 

Such were the Jewish free-will offerings, when extraordinary 
occasions called for their liberality. In the times of their piety 
_ to God, his appeal was not made in vain. The treasyres of the 
nation were expended in his cause with a zeal and a self-denial 
becoming the chosen people. Oh, had they been always thus, 
and in other respects as in this, then would Jerusalem have 
been, what she will one day be, “a praise upon earth.”* Perhaps 
some are ready to say, ‘“‘ These were sad times in Judah, when 
the people thus alienated from themselves and their families 
their most valuable substance.” So might covetousness say, but 
so saith not the bountiful heart. To such the joy of giving is 
greater, deeper, purer, and more lasting, than the joy of receiving. 
Let us turn.to one of those occasions before referred to, when 
David assembles the congregation of Israel, and declares what 
he has offered, and receives from them their offerings for the 
Temple which Solomon was to build} Among the many days 
of holy joy which rose upon the chosen people throughout their 
wounderful career, this was one of the brightest. It takes its 
place side by side with that glorious morning, when Israel, 
saved from the hands of the Egyptians, saw their enemies dead 
on the sea-shore ; | when Moses and the people sang their song 
of thanksgiving; when Miriam took the timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances, and their glad hymn was, “Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
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hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.”* It deserves to be remembered for its 
joy with that great Passover kept in the reign of Hezekiah,t 
after a long interval of neglect of that holy ordinance, when the 
pious king recalled to Israel’s mind their ingratitude, and moved 
them to repentance; when, in their new-born zeal, they kept 
not only the seven days of the feast appointed by the law, but 
other seven also, ‘with exceeding gladness;” when there was 
great joy in Jerusalem, because since the days of Solomon there 
had been no such Passover; when the priests, the Levites, arose 
and blessed the people, and their voice was heard, and their 
prayer came up unto his holy dwelling place, even into heaven. 
It ranks with that day of rejoicing when the liberated captive 
took down the harp which he had hung upon the willows by the 
waters of Babylon—when, if he wept at the remembrance. of 
Zion, it was with tears of joy at the prospect of soon again 
beholding her battlements and towers—when each said to the 
other, ‘Sing aloud unto God our strength, make a joyful noise 
unto the God of Jacob,” and there was heard again in Judah 
“the voice of harpers harping with their harps.” t Even such 
a day was that when David and the people offered, with joyful 
willingness, the best of their substance for the Temple of their 
Lord. ‘ 

Nor did they think in doing so that they were doing any 
such work of supererogation as made God their debtor. It 
remained for later times to set up this false and blasphemous 
claim of human merit. It remained for those, who assert for 
themselves exclusively the possession of the faith, but whom 
the Word of Truth describes as apostate from the faith, to put 
forward this arrogant pretension. In the seasons of deepest 
devotion to God, when all they had and all they were were laid 
at his feet, the feelings of the faithful Israelite, and his language, 
were ever the humblest. Then were their short-comings most 
keenly remembered, while their performances of duty were felt 
to be God’s due, and at the best imperfect. The praise which 
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was continually in their mouths was the praise of God; and 
when this praise was at its highest note, the deep bass which 
accompanied it, and gave it volume, was that of humiliation and 
 self-abasement. As David prayed that the “ free-will offerings of 
his mouth might be accepted of by the Lord,”* thereby confessing 
them unworthy of him whom they would celebrate, so he felt 
when offering his own and his people's offerings. He knew, 
after all, that the offerer was sinful, and his gift the property of 
God. ‘Who am I,” he said, ‘‘and what is my people, that we 
shall be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” f 

We reserve for a future chapter the discussion on the pro- 
_ priety on the part of some of free-will offerings over and above 
their tenth. With one single observation we will dismiss this 
present chapter. That which Solomon expended on the house 
of God brought a more pure and real joy to his heart, and more 
lasting honour to his name, than his subsequent vast expendi- 
ture on the splendour of his court and the magnificence of his 


- harem. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ Honour tue Lorp witTH THY SUBSTANCE. —Pyov. ili. 9. 


We have now brought down our subject to that point when 
we are to apply it to ourselves. This is our serious inquiry, Have 
the foregoing arguments any reference to us or not? Are Chris- 
tians under the same obligations to God in the expenditure of their 
substance, that we have seen his people to be under in the Jewish 
and preceding dispensations; or has Christianity, in relieving 
them from the burden of Jewish ceremonial, also left them at liberty 
to expend in the cause of God whatever portion of their substance 
they think fit themselves ? Our position here is, that it has not; 
that God still expects from us the same proportion of our goods 
* Ps, cxix. 108. f 1 Chron. xxix. 14-16, 
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to be used in his glory which he received from his Church in 
former ages. This is what we shall endeavour to establish in the 
present chapter. It is evident, that whatever reason there was 
for supposing that God would define plainly what portion of his 
substance he expected from man, exists as much for Christians as 
for those of previous dispensations. ‘The same covetousness, alas! 
that has ever reigned in the natural heart, and exerted its influence 
even inthe heart renewed by grace, is equally powerful now, as it 
has been. The same selfishness which led those of former times 
to grudge God his portion of their substance, and to expend their 
all on their own aggrandisement, or the advancement of their 
families, would also lead the Christian to contract his acknowledg- 
ments to God within the narrowest compass, and part with even 
his miserable mite with reluctance. Nay, itis of our dispensation 
in its latter periods that prophecy has given among its leading 
features, ‘‘ Men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous.” * 
If, then, we saw any probability that God would at any time 
define his claim, that probability still exists. 

If a former part of our argument has been admitted,— namely, 
that the obligation of a tenth dates from times long anterior to 
Judaism, and was only continued, not commenced, in that system, 
—our conclusion that its obligation exists with Christians would 
very speedily be established. The argument was, that God im- 
posed this obligation as a common and perpetual ordinance upon 
mankind. If inthe days of Noah, or, as is much more probable, 
in those of Adam, the Almighty required of these heads of man- 
kind that they should honour him, the Owner and Bestower of 
all, with a tenth of their substance; and if in consequence among 
various nations, and especially among those who in the earliest 
days worshipped God with acceptable worship, not self-devised 
but received from him, the distinct traces of this original com- 
mand have been seen, it cannot be doubted in that case that the 
obligation to keep this precept still exists in all its force for us. | 
The reason is a plain one. The commands of God to men con- 
tinue in force until they have been repealed by him. Now this 
particular precept was never repealed by him. On the contrary, 
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THE PROOF FROM ITS ORIGINAL INSTITUTION. AS 


when a new dispensation (the Jewish), to answer peculiar circum- 


stances, was instituted by him, he made this original command a_ 


part and parcel of its constitution; he gave it a leading position 
in it; down to the latest prophet* he insisted on it as most obli- 
_ gatory on his people, while not one of the prophets ever spoke of 


it as a temporary institution ; by the mouth of his Son he con- 
tinued still to assert his full claim to the observance of it;+ and 
thus handed it over in all its force and all its freshness to the 
Christian dispensation. Not one link is wanting in the chain of 
evidence which brings this precept from the days of its primitive 
appointment down to our own. Not a shadow of pretence exists 
for asserting, that if it had once been imposed by God he had 
withdrawn its obligation, or suffered it to become obsolete from 
want of observance. In those days, when by Moses he published 
the original moral law of mankind,—wrote on tables of stone 
what had become defaced from the fleshly tables of the heart,— 
and in the permanent record of the Scriptures preserved it from 
being lost amid the ever-varying traditions of men, the obligation 


of the Israelite to pay a tenth to him was insisted on as plainly 


as any other obligation ; while, being brought into the law from 
preceding ages, there could be no pretence for saying, that with 
the passing away of the peculiarities of Judaism this, too, had 
ceased to be of obligation. If, therefore, we admit that God 
ordained this practice before the days of Moses, and that in obe- 
dience to this ordinance Jacob vowed his tenth to God, and 
Abram paid his tithe to Melchizedek, we cannot deny that the 
same obligation continues with us, preserved unbroken through 
Jewish to Christian times. 

In my own mind I am satisfied with the perfect validity of this 
argument, and would be content to close the matter here. But I 
am also persuaded, that even if the grounds of it should be disputed 
our conclusion may yet be proved in another way. Should any 
one think, notwithstanding what has been advanced, that the divine 
origin of a tenth cannot be established as of an elder date than the 
Mosaic law, even on this lower ground I am prepared to argue for 
its continued obligation in the Christian Church. Let it, thon, for 
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the sake of argument, be allowed, that in the Jewish dispensation 
we find its first distinct appointment by God. On this ground 
we will proceed in the remainder of the chapter to show its con- 
tinued obligation upon us. 

The Christian’s estimation of the Old Testament Scriptures 
is not unfrequently very different from what it ought to be. Itis 
too often supposed that they were only, or at least chiefly, m- 
tended for the Jewish dispensation, and that, when the Christian 
was introduced, they were, in great measure, to be laid aside, and 
the New Testament Scriptures were to take their place. They are 
imagined by some to be peculiar to the Jew, somewhat as the 
Koran is to the Mahommedans, and that the Christian finds his 
law of life in the writings of the evangelists and apostles. Now 
such an idea is wholly erroneous. The faith of the Old Testament 
and the New is essentially one. The moral duties inculcated by 
both are essentially the same. The New Testament is but the’ 
fulfilment and comment on the old, as the prophets enforce, 
illustrate, and expand the spiritual meaning of Moses’ law. The 
difference between the two is but in development, not in sense. 
Now, this Old Testament is completely the book of the Jewish 
Church. Take away a portion of Genesis, and all the rest relates 
to Israel. Its call in Abraham, its bondage, its law, its Canaan, 
its sins, its punishment, its privileges, its promises,—these are the 
contents of the Old Testament Scriptures. And yet these latter, 
rightly understood, were a complete law of life and salvation to 
the faithful Israelite before Christ came,—to the faithful Christian 
after his coming. ‘The pretence of Rome, that the Christian 
Church was for a considerable time left to oral tradition and 
teaching, is utterly false: she had in the Old Testament her — 
perfect law. It was these that Christ commanded to be searched, 
as testifying of him.* These were Stephen's “lively oracles,”+ 
handed down from Moses as a precious tradition to the Christian. 
It was after “the way” taught in them that Paul “ worshipped 
the God of his fathers, believing all things that were written in 
the law and in the prophets.”{ These were the “Holy Scrip- 
tures,” which Timothy had known “ from a child ;”§ which were 
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“able to make wise unto salvation ;” which were “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness ;” which could make the “man of God perfect, throughly — 
_ furnished unto all good works.” As the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, then, are essentially the same, so the Churches 
ruled by both are essentially one. “ They are not two Churches,” 
says CO. Leslie, ‘‘ but two states of the same Church; for it is the 
same Christian Church from the first promise of Christ (Gen. iii. 15) 
to the end of the world ; and therefore it is said (Heb. iv. 2), that 
the gospel was preached unto them as well as unto us.”* And 
so Isaiah declares, that the change from Jewish to Christian 
times would be but God’s “calling his servants by another 
name.”+ Our Lord declares, that it was not the setting up of 
' another fold, but the calling of the wandering nations into the 
exisiting fold.{ While Paul teaches the same important truth, 
when he declares that the baptism of the Gentiles into the faith 
of Christ was but their grafting upon the ancient stock of 
Israel. § 
Now our conclusion from these undoubted facts is this, that 
the precepts of the Old Testament are still as binding as ever, 
except in such particulars as, having been fulfilled by Christ and 
performed their temporary office, have been done away, according 
to the declaration of our Lord, that ‘‘ not one jot or tittle should 
“pass from the law till all were fulfilled.”|| We do not say that 
all that is in the Old Testament is binding still; we know that it 
had its peculiarities, and that these are abrogated ; but we assert, 
that with the exception of these,—exceptions on which we can lay 
our hands and tell which they are,—those ancient Scriptures are as 
much our law as are the writings of the apostles of Christ. Now 
it is quite evident that if they are, as no doubt they are, our law, 
we must be able to separate between what is binding and what is 
not binding in them. [If on this point we are doubtful, if we 
know not which is obligatory and which is not, their force as a 
law would be gone, for the “ trumpet would give an uncertain 
sound.” What is done away with we can only learn, either from 
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those Scriptures themselves, or from those of the New Testament, 
or from both. Whatever cannot be proved from these sources to 
be abrogated must be considered still in force. We will show, 
then, not only that no such abrogation exists in the matter of the 
tenth, but that, on the contrary, we have every fair and sufficient 
reason for concluding that its obligation is continued in the 
Christian dispensation ; and if we do this, and at the same time 
~ remove certain objections that might seem at first sight opposed 
to our conclusion, we consider that we will have gained our 
point. 

When the preachers of the gospel addressed themselves to the 
Jewish mind, they never insisted on their reception of any truth, 
or their laying aside any practice, which they could not establish 
to them out of their own Scriptures. In their “ witness, both to 
small and great, they said none other things than what Moses and 
the prophets did say should come.”* The coming and circum- 
stances of the Messiah,—the casting away of the Jews and calling 
in of the Gentiles,—the change of the priesthood,—the abrogation 
of sacrifices and of the ceremonial law in general,—all were 
reasoned with them out of the Old Testament; and it was only 
because they rejected Moses and the prophets that they rejected 
Christ. To mention particular parts of the New Testament where 
this can be seen may appear superfluous when traces of it are to 
be found throughout; but we may, before passing on, instance 
the 3d, 4th, 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters of Romans, the $d, 4th, 
and 5th chapters of Galatians, and from the 5th to the 10th 
chapter inclusive of Hebrews, as remarkable examples. Now, 
neither in the New Testament—where, in all probability, every 
departure from Jewish practice has been noticed—nor in any part 
of the writings of the Old, has it ever been hinted, that in Christian - 
times men were to cease to honour God with their substance as 
his servants of previous times had done. If such an intimation 
can be pointed out, we will at once confess ourselves mistaken ; 
but since none such can be shown, it plainly follows that the- 
obligation of Christians in this respect is continued in all its 
force. 
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Again, it is allowed that, while the civil and the ceremonial 
b laws of Judaism do not bind Christians, its moral law is still as 
_ binding as ever. Now, the giving of a tenth was certainly a part 
of the Jewish moral law, and therefore it is of force with Chris- 
_tians. That the giving of a tenth was a moral duty to the Jews, 
is of easy proof. It had nothing typical or ceremonial about it. 
In all times, both previous and subsequent to Judaism, the 
giving of some portion of man’s substance to God was esteemed 
a moral duty; and when God, in the Jewish dispensation, if not 
before, named a tenth as his expected portion, then the gift of a 
_ tenth to him became of moral obligation. Thenceforward it 
could not be altered, except by the same authority that imposed 
it. A parallel instance readily occurs to us in the observance of 
the Sabbath, or seventh day. In Eden, God ordained that the 
- seventh portion of man’s time should be dedicated to himself. 
If this specific portion had not been mentioned, its observance 
_ would have no stronger obligation than any other supposed pro- 
portion of our time. But no sooner had God fixed upon this 
proportion, than the observance of that, rather than of any other, 
became our moral duty, which no man might dare to alter— 
which no mere change of dispensation could set aside. The 
_ keeping of a seventh day has been a perpetual ordinance before 
_ the flood, in the patriarchal and Jewish age, and in the Christian 
Church. And so the gift of a tenth, made a moral duty to the 
- Jew, continues a moral duty to his Christian successor, who has 
come in his place, and taken upon him his predecessor’s privileges 
and obligations. 

Every reason exists now, and exists even in greater force, for 
the giving of a tenth, which existed in Jewish times. God is 
still the sovereign Lord of all, ana therefore to be honoured by 
his creatures in those gifts he has bestowed upon them. Man is 
still the recipient of blessings, and bound to show in some sensible 
manner his gratitude and love. The interests of religion are to 
be upheld in a world, which would quickly, if left to itself, turn 
aside from, and forget and oppose, the truth. The widow, the 
orphan, and the destitute, are still among us,—recommended to 


us by that same God who gave them in charge to his ancient 
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people. In one most important respect the need of a tenth is 
more felt in the Christian than the Jewish Church. The latter 
was not missionary in its character,—its calling was merely to 
uphold the faith among the chosen people; while that of the 
Christian is to bear the name of Christ to every dark land of 
heathenism, and never to stay its labours till every child of the 
great common Father has been brought home “to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of his soul.” It, surely, is not to be thought of fora 
moment, that the time of God’s displaying most fully his love to 
manis to be seized on by the latter as the time for diminishing 
the expression of his gratitude; or that the acknowledgments of 
God’s sovereignty are to be less manifest when he has made us 
and ours doubly his own. If in that elder and less. privileged 
system men honoured God with the tenth of their substance, can 
it be imagined that we, so much more favoured, are to be behind 
them in our gratitude? For what the dim, cold light of break- 
ing day, struggling with the mists of night, is to the glorious sun 
of noon, such is Judaism to Christianity. Bondage was the 
spirit of the former, adoption that of the latter dispensation. 
For in the one Christ was foreshadowed, in the other Christ was 
manifested; in the one men sought, in the other they found 
him. 

As the grand reason—namely, the honouring God—still 
exists in all its force for the gift of a tenth, as well as the uses 
to which he would have it applied, so the New Testament every- 
where requires of the believer a portion of his substance. This 
portion was to be greater or less, according as God had prospered 
each individual.* True, a tenth is not named in the New Testa- 
ment; but that was not required, because that proportion was 
already fixed inthe Old. This is quite a sufficient reason, as has 
been shown in the opening of this chapter.t Already laid down, 
there was no occasion for its repetition. From what we know 
of the liberality of the early Christians,—in some instances 
giving away their all,f in others, “out of a deep poverty abound- 
ing in liberality, to their power, yea, and beyond their power, — 
being willing of themselves,’”’§—we should not expect that the 
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a proportion of a tenth would be urged upon them as a duty, when, 


in all probability, few of them were satisfied with that portion, 
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but gave much more. This same silence has been observed in 
the New Testament on another most important point. In the 


institution of the sacrament of baptism, it would be hard to show 


from its pages that infants were to be partakers of it. Its 


ordinance by Christ* has been quoted by the opponents of 


infant-baptism, just as freely as it has been advanced by its 
defenders, and not without some show of reason. While the 
cases which occur in the history of the New Testament Church— 


in the Acts of the Apostles and elsewhere—of whole families 


_ being baptized, are not conclusive on the subject, since it cannot 


be shown from any one of them that infants were among their 


ge number. ‘The simple but satisfactory proof is to be found in the 
Old Testament. There God entered into covenant with the 


- 


infant children of his people; and when he was establishing his 


- new and better covenant with the Christian Church, he did not 


mention Children, because he had already declared his will that 


such should be brought into covenant with him. He changed ° 
_ the matter and the form of the accompanying rite, and, therefore, 


he plainly said, ‘Go, baptize in the name of the Father, and of 


_ the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” but, intending no change in 
the subjects of the covenant, he speaks not particularly of them. 


Jewish fathers, the apostles and missionaries of the first Chris- 
tian Churches, would have no hesitation on this point. They had 
circumcised, they would henceforth baptize, their children. 

We will notice another instance which seems to establish the 
principle here laid down, that every portion of the Old Testament 


is binding, except that comparatively small portion which has 


been specially noticed as done away. By what do we Christians 
regulate the degrees within which marriage is permitted? By 


the laws of Moses contained in Leviticus? On all hands these 
are allowed to be in force. St. Paul, in one instance, refers 


plainly to their continued obligation, when, with horror, he men- 
tions the. sin committed by a member of the Corinthian Church 


: in marrying his father’s wife. Now, this case, we contend, is 
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far more difficult of proof than the obligation of the tenth. The 
prohibitions of marriage within certain degrees are found in the 
Levitical law, and in that alone. They partake more the cha- 
racter of a law enacted from motives of expediency than of a 
moral commandment. They certainly were not in force from 
the beginning, when marriages within the nearest degrees were 
permitted, and which seem to have been permitted down to times 
approaching the giving of the law, for we read of Abraham's 
marrying his sister by the father’s side.* They oblige for one 
reason, and one only, but that is quite sufficient,—they are round 
in the law of Moses, and have not since been repealed. We need 
not say that the gift of a portion of our substance to God stands 
on a higher footing, for, whether it were a tenth or not, it has 
been in force from the beginning. Can it, then, be supposed, 
that the giving of our tenth to the Lord, which in its essence, 
if not in the mere circumstance of the exact proportion, was 
always a moral duty,—which has been commanded in the law, a 
command repeated throughout the whole series of the writers of 
the Old Testament to its latest prophet, without one hint of its 
being but of a temporary nature, should in the Christian Church 
haye ceased to be obligatory? Let us select, for example, that 
proverb of Solomon, ‘‘ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first-fruits of all thine increase.”¢ Surely this is obli- 
gatory on us. If it be not, it would be hard to show what part 
of Proverbs, or, for that matter, what part of the Old Testament, 
is obligatory. But if it does oblige us, in order to uhderstand it 
correctly we must read it in the light of the Jewish law. What 
it meant in Solomon’s days it means substantially in ours The 


inspiring Spirit had not, surely, two meanings for one set of | 


words. Now, these words bring us of necessity to the Jewish 
tithe. They were spoken of that, and of nothing else. They 
had this definite meaning to the Jew; they have the same 
definite meaning to us. The “ first-fruits,” of which the wise 
man speaks, were not only the first, but also “the best of the 
wine, and the oil, and the wheat,” and of the various products 


* Gen, xx. 12. 4: Prov, iii, 9, + Numb, xviii, 11-13, 
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_ of the land, which the Israelite offered to God,* and were 
identical with that tenth which was God's proportion of his 
people’s substance. What was then their duty is ours also. 
We will not stop to notice such poor objections as that this 
precept cannot apply to us, since we caunot give the same 
natural productions as were supplied by the land of Canaan, or 
cannot pay in kind, having many of us no connexion with 
land, &c. The essence of the precept is all we contend for. The 
Jew in foreign lands was in the same condition with us, and, if 
too distant from Jerusalem, could convert his offering into 
- money.t 
But we have, besides, in the New Testament, express autho- 
rity for concluding that this part of the ancient law, as well as 
that law in general, has still a binding power upon the Chris- 
tian’s conscience. If it be the case, that ‘‘ whatever was written 
aforetime was written for our learning,” and if it was written as 
a standing law for Israel, that they were to give to God a tenth 
of their substance, it is, we think, hard indeed for us to draw 
- any other lesson from this precept than that we are to honour 
him in like manner. But the apostle Paul leaves us in no doubt 
- that this particular part of the law is in force for Christians. In 
the ninth chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians} he 
appeals to it as a living and authoritative law,—as binding in its 
spirit upon the Corinthians as it ever was upon the Church of 
Israel. He applies the offerings of the Jews and their application 
of them to enforce similar duties among Christians. He does 
not, indeed, advert to the very point of the example on which we 
are now insisting, for that was not his object. He takes the part 
that suited his own case. He wanted to establish the right of 
the Christian ministry to a maintenance by their people, and his 
proof was the case of the Jewish priesthood; “ they which wait 
at the altar are partakers with the altar.” But that the whole 
system under the law was meant to impart its lesson under the 
Gospel, he intimates from his general assertion in the eighth 
_ verse, ‘Saith not the law so also?” It was as much the teach- 
~ ing of the law that the people should offer to God a tenth, as 
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that the priests should obtain a portion of their offerings. It is, 
therefore, as incumbent on Christians to give a tenth to God as 
to support their ministers. ‘The same law atch teaches the one, 
teaches the other also. 

And here it may be as well to apply ourselves for a moment 
to the consideration of a point which the argument of the chapter 
has ‘doubtless suggésted ere this to the reader. If we argue 
from the institution of a tenth in the Mosaic law to the Chris- 
tian’s obligation to give the same proportion, must we not also 
insist that the Christian ministry has a divine right to this tenth, 
since that of Levi had? To some, this would be a considera- 
tion much in favour of our argument; to others, it would be a 
source of strong opposition to it. For ourselves, while we are 
clearly of opinion that its application by God to the support 
of the Levitical ministry establishes the full right of the Christian 
ministry to a maintenance in comfort and sudependente by their 
people out of their offerings to God, we do not see that it teaches 
the right of the latter to the tenth. Our reason is this. The 
Levites formed a twelfth part of the tribes of Israel; the 
Christian ministry has never amounted to anything like that 
proportion of their people. As the Jewish priesthood seem to 
have obtained but the tenth part of the tithe;* so all that 
seems taught us in regard of the gospel ministry is, that they 
should obtain an adequate provision for the maintenance in com- 
fort and respectability of themselves and of their families. 

We think that we have by this time established our object, 
which was to prove that God expects from us what he required 
from his people in other days,—a definite proportion of that 
increase with which he blesses them. But, before proceeding 
farther, it will be proper to notice one or two objections to the 
argumeut of this chapter, which might seem at first possessed of 
some force. The first of these is, that since the priesthood of 
Levi has been done away, that tithe which was used for their 
support has also been done away. Now, to this there are two 
distinct and sufficient answers The first is, that the great 
object in the Jewish tithe was the honouring of God, and the 
' * Neh, x. 88; xii. 47. 
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_ great sin in refusing it was that in so doing God was defrauded.* 
The ministry of Levi has indeed passed away; but that God, 
whose service Levi waited on, still requires the same acknow- 
_ ledgment from his creatures in their substance. The second 
__ answer is, that while the Jewish ministry and the temple-worship 
have departed, their place has been taken in our dispensation. 
by the Christian ministry and worship, requiring to be upheld 
in Christian lands, and to be propagated throughout the heathen 
world. Another objection might, perhaps, be made, from a 
hastily-considered view of certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which may seem to speak as if the Christian’s offerings to 
God were left wholly to his own discretion. It may be said 
that such passages as this, “ Every man, as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give, not grudgingly, or of necessity,” t plainly 
signify a liberty permitted to the Christian in this respect, 
which is not consistent with the idea that a certain fixed portion 
of his means are expected from him by God. Now, if we have 
proved our point by other and sufficient reasons, such passages 
cannot have the least power to overthrow it. They are, in that 
case, in the New Testament, precisely parallel passages to others 
in the Old, which we have seen to appeal to the individual 
generosity of the Israelites, without their interfering in any 
measure with their obligation in the matter of the tenth. The 
passage above quoted can no more set aside the Christian’s duty 
to give his tenth to God, than the following passage set aside 
the Jew’s obligation to do so, ‘‘ Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they bring me an offering; of every man that giveth it wil- 
lingly with his heart ye shall take mine offering.”{ Both pas- 
sages are, in fact, appeals to the free spirit of those who, having 
the means of being liberal above that measure of a tenth laid 
down for common observance, think they can expend their 
abundance no way so well as in the cause of God. Such texts 
as that from 2 Cor. ix. 7, are, in fact, passages which will come 
under our consideration in the next chapter, when we treat of 
the Christian’s free-will offerings. 


* Lev. xxvii. 80; Prov, iii, 9; Mal. iii. 8. 
+ 2 Cor. ix. 7. + Exod. xxv. 2, 
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We have now concluded our arguments on this important 
subject, and have, as we think, fully established that we are 
under the same obligations to God in the disposal of our means 
that his servants of old lay under. There must have been, we 
suppose, a peculiar propriety in the proportion of a tenth. Even 
if Abraham and Jacob gave it not in accordance with the divine 
command, which, however, we are quite satisfied they did, yet 
God in selecting their measure of liberality as that which was 
to regulate the liberality of Israel, stamped it with the impress 
of his approval as that which was from man a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereignty, a becoming expression of man’s 
gratitude, and a somewhat adequate means of maintaining his 
worship in the world. Had we no other reason than that arising 
from this consideration, it would surely ill become fallible and 
erring man to attempt to set up any other standard for his» 
liberality than that which Infinite Wisdom had set before him, 
doubtless for his imitation. It had been our part to follow in 
an humble spirit the guidance of the Most High, satisfied that it 
was the best. 

In taking leave of this part of our subject, we do not feel 
ourselves bound, nor indeed would our space permit us, to enter 
upon the question as to whether there are not exceptions, and 
what they are, to this general obligation. That there may be 
such we do not deny, but neither do we suppose them to be 
more than may be supposed to have existed in the Jewish dis- 
pensation. The poor of the land doubtless were exempt; sudden 
and unexpected losses making it difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
meet our lawful engagements, in all probability excuse. But on 
this point we will not now enter any further. Man’s excuses, 
let him ever remember, must be submitted to the scrutiny of 
Him whom they deprived of his required homage. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ HE WHICH SOWETH BOUNTIFULLY SHALL REAP ALSO 
BOUNTIFULLY.’—2 Cor. ix. 6. 


In the Jewish dispensation we have seen that there were those 
of whom God: expected more than the general tenth, and who 
gladly responded to his call. We believe both that the same 
claim is made now, and that the Christian Church has afforded 
as bright examples of devotion to God as can be met with in 
former times. It would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise: 
strange if, in the darker day and the less favoured Church, a 
greater return was either expected or made. It is not thus that 
God deals with man. ‘The day of increased privilege is ever 
that of increased responsibility, and the season of bounty is also 
that of gratitude. As the rain and the sunshine are met by the 
earth’s putting forth a fresher green, and arraying herself in 
fairer colours, so the dew of heavenly grace falls upon the be- 
liever’s heart, and the quickening influence of the Spirit is im- 
parted to him, that he may bring forth in his life the fruits of 
righteousness, and exhibit in his conversation the beauty of 
holiness. ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required; and to whom men have committed much, of 
him they will ask the more.” * 

In considering the free-will offerings of Israel, we saw that in 
some cases they became of a permanent nature, while the more 
remarkable and important of them were called forth on the occa- 
sion of building and furnishing the house of God. It was well 
said by the pious Nehemiah, when asked to leave his work on the 
second temple, that he ‘could not come down, for he was doing 
a great work.” No doubt he was doing a great work in rebuild- 
ing, in the troubled times on which he fell, the house which 
Solomon had raised amid the quiet of a peaceful reign, and 
whose ‘glory was to be greater than that of the former house 


* Luke, xii. 48. ; Neh. vi. 3, 
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when sanctified by the footsteps of its Lord. But incomparably 
more majestic and dearer to God is that temple which is rearing 
now, and on which Christians are called upon to expend their 
free-will offerings. The Jewish historian mentions with his 
nation’s pride the vast stones which constituted the beauty and 
strength of the temple on Mount Sion;* but each stone in the. 
spiritual temple is an immortal soul, which nought but the blood 
of Christ could purchase, which is in itself a temple for the Holy 
Ghost. Josephus describes the Jewish building as covered with 
plates of gold, reflecting back at break of day the fiery splendour 
of the sun, or appearing at a distance like a mountain covered 
with snow.t To human eyes, indeed, in the spiritual temple is no . 
such glory, but to the eye of God it is beautiful and glorious, 
“having neither spot, nor wrinkle, nor blemish;” but reflecting 
back the splendour of the incarnate Son, and clothed in the 
righteousness of Christ. The materials and workmen of Jerusa- 
lem’s temple were brought together from various and distant 
places: { the mountains of Judea afforded their quarries, Ophir 
its gold, Lebanon its cedars,§ Babylon its curtain veiling the 
holy place, Tyre its cunning worker in brass ;|| but the materials 
and labourers of the Christian temple are collected from every 
clime. They come from lands bound by eternal frosts, or parched 
by a burning sun; the broad prairie, the deep valley amid Alpine 
mountains, the lonely isles of the Pacific, send their contributions; 
the huge cities of Europe, its dark mines unblessed by the light 
of day, its crowded factories and panting furnaces, supply their 
portion of the building ; the rich plains of India, even unchanging 
China and suspicious Japan, are represented there. The Jew 
estimated the greatness of his temple by the length of time it 
took to perfect it;{1 but ours has been in progress of building 
since God laid its foundation-stone in the promise of Christ to 
our fallen parents. It is still unfinished after six thousand — 
years; stone is being laid on stone, but the last is not yet placed. 
In the temple at Jerusalem David contemplated a house “ ex- 


* Josephus, “ Ant.” 1, xv. ¢. 11. + Josephus, “ War,” I]. v. « 5. 
t 1 Chron. xxix. 4. § Josephus, “ War,” 1. v. ¢. 5. 
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ceeding magnifical, of fame and glory throughout all countries; ”* 


_ and such a house was built whose fame attracted the attention, 


_ and, when they saw it, the wonder of those who had seen Nineveh 
_ and Babylon, Athens, and Alexandria, and Rome in their glory. 


_ But what was its fame compared with that of the temple of which 


we speak? When its first stone was laid, Satan saw it with 
dismay, and spoke of it in the councils of the fiends, while angels 
took up the song of praise. It has advanced amid the strife of 
tongues and the din of contention, the mean man and the great 
taking part either for or against, but none neutral here. To 
overthrow its walls and dig up its foundations, fiendish malice 
has plotted, and the brutal violence of man has toiled; while, to 
raise still higher those walls, and to crown them with battlements 
and turrets, zealous men have laboured, and enduring men have 
suffered, and angels have speeded on their errands; it is a “‘ spec- 
tacle to the world, and to angels, and to men;”+ it is spoken of 
beyond the confines of earth, wherever spirits go; its fame has 
spread even to the farthest stars. Such is the glorious spiritual 
temple which is ever in progress now; which calls on those who 
would be fellow-helpers to the truth for their free-will offerings 
with far more powerful voice than did the Jewish house, for even 
a heathen could say of God, ‘‘ His pleasure lies not in the mag- 
nificence of temples made with hands, but in the piety and 
devotion of consecrated hearts.” f 

If in the Christian dispensation there exists this great cause 


for the liberality of the affluent, do we not hear sounding in the 


believer’s ear now the same divine voice which came to Israel in 
the wilderness? ‘‘ Bring me an offering; of every man that giveth 
it willingly with his heart ye shall take mine offering.”§ Yes, we 
are persuaded that it is thus that we are to take those passages 
of the New Testament which leave to the discretion and liberality 
of each believer the amount of his gifts to God. They clash not 
with that claim which God makes on us all alike for a portion of 
our substance, for surely in the New Testament it is not per- 
mitted to the believer, if he were so disposed, to close his purse 


* 1 Chron. xxii. 5. + 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
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against the claims of God’s cause upon it, and to say, “ My 
liberality is left absolutely to my own discretion; I will not sur- 
render my liberty; I will give little, or nothing, if so I please.” 
Against such ideas one text is decisive ; “‘ If any man provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” * We must then 
take such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 7, according to the analogy of 
Scripture; we must repudiate as wholly alien from their meaning 
that sense which selfishness and covetousness would put upon 
them, that the believer may, if he pleases, wholly refuse the aid 
of his means to further the cause of God, or may reduce his pro- 
portion to any amount, however small, that suits his narrow 
spirit. Such is altogether opposed to the spirit of the Christian 
dispensation, whose motto is, ‘“‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.”+ Such passages are appeals, not to the meanness of the 
covetous mind, but to the liberality of hearts which God hath 
touched with a sense of his own exceeding goodness and bounty, 
not merely in his gifts of temporal blessing, but more, infinitely 
more, in his spiritual blessings, the gift of eternal life in his dear 
Son our Lord, and the gift of the Holy Ghost to fit and prepare 
the Christian for his heavenly inheritance. It is to such that 
the exhortations of the New Testament are addressed, and they 
would never dream of taking advantage of the discretion left 
them, to narrow and curtail their bounty—to contract it within 
closer bounds than the minimum of Jewish acknowledgment, till 
it dwindled down to some mere trifle unworthy of them to offer 
or of God to accept. When salvation visited the house of Zac- 
cheus, and this lost son of Abraham was found by, and had found 
Christ, straightway it was, ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor.”{ When the “free spirit” descended into 
the hearts, as well as dwelt upon the tongues, of the Christians 
at Jerusalem, in their love and joy ‘all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men as every man had need.” § 
It required but the announcement that famine was about to try 


*1 Dim sve. + Matt. x. 8. 
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those self-denying men, to determine the distant Christians of 
Antioch to send them relief, “ each man according to his 
ability.”* And when the same claim was laid before the Churches 
of Macedonia, he who had himself given up all for Christ, bore 
them the record, that “to their power, yea and beyond their 
power, they were willing of themselves,” f not requiring the golden 
tongue of eloquence to draw from them some half-grudged and 
insufficient tribute, but themselves supplicating the apostle 
“with much entreaty that he would receive the gift.” It was to 
such men that discretionary appeals were made, ‘ Let each give 
as he is disposed in his heart,” and it is in the light of their 
abounding liberality that we must interpret such appeals. They 
are, in fact, the invitations of the New Testament to the Christian 


_ for his free-will offerings, even as we saw the same addressed in 


the Old Testament to those who in the wilderness gave with 
glad spirit their best and richest possessions, or, settled in Canaan, 
rejoiced to imitate the bounty of the princely hearts of David 
and: Solomon. 

Is any one, then, still disposed to rely on such texts as 
authorising him to give as little as he pleases in the cause of 
God? To him we would say, ‘‘ It is not for you to interpret them 
differently from those to whom they were first addressed. Under- 
stand them as they did, and you will understand them aright ; 
but in that case most assuredly you will take from them no 
encouragement for a niggardly offering, or a covetous refusal. 
Or, if you will insist on the letter of the text, while you deny its 
spirit, we must then only refer you to the apostle who wrote for 
you; he will tell you of what kind your faith is; he will describe 
it by one fearful word ; he will tell you it is ‘ dead.’” 

While the great majority of mankind hardly earn their 
“bread in the sweat of the brow;” while a smaller number are 
happily placed in that mean which the wise man describes as 
life’s most desirable and safest condition,§ there are others, and 
they in every wealthy country no inconsiderable number, who 
abound. in the possessions of this world. They are those whom 
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Scripture describes as “the rich ;” whose besetting sins in some 
places it. boldly denounces; whose deep responsibility it insists 
on in others; whose snares and temptations it delineates with 
the faithful and anxious tongue of love; whose great reward it 
delights to portray if they take heed to their trust. Such 
persons are in double danger, and Scripture does not disguise 
their danger. They do not often hear the truth from those who 
surround them. While their wealth places every gratification, 
sinful as well as innocent, within their power, and the craying 
of a corrupt heart urges them to gratify every wish, they seldom 
meet with those, who have sufficient love and boldness and 
purity of intention, to warn, exhort, and entreat them. Indiffer- 
ence carelessly sees them hastening to eternal ruin; or en- 
snaring fear ties the tongue that might otherwise have uttered 
the seasonable saving word,—or self-interest silences him who 
fears to make an enemy or alienate a patron by speaking the 
truth. Oh, that such would turn in their danger to that guide 
which neither fears nor flatters, nor betrays,—to that word of 
life written by the hands of men, but bearing in its every word 
the impress of God’s wisdom and love. There they would see 
their peril, and there the way of safety. 

It is to such that special appeals are made in Scripture for 
special liberality, as one of the obligations consequent on riches, 
and one great means of escaping their dangers. What is enough 
from others, is not enough from them. When comfort, elegance, 
even grandeur, have been secured, there is yet an overplus, with 
many a large one. Now after a certain sum little can be spent 
lawfully on ourselves. It is related of the late Louis Philippe of 
France, the richest man in Europe, that of all his vast private 
income, he expended on himself not more than four hundred 
pounds a-year; the remainder was spent on other things,—the 
encouragement of the fine arts, the advancement of science, the 
promotion of industry, the improvement of agriculture and com- 
merce. Now there are with us numbers of individuals, not — 
possessed, it is true, of equal wealth, but yet possessed of 
wealth over and beyond their own personal wants. On what is 
this overplus to be expended? We speak not of unlawful grati- 
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fications ; on them the Christian may not expend, at the peril 
of his salvation, any the smallest portion of what belongs all of 
it to God. The lusts of the body, the covetous desires of the 
mind, cannot justify the expenditure of the least of God’s goods; 
and fearful will be the account which he must render to his 


_ Judge, who shall be compelled to own that in his stewardship he 


expended his master’s money in oppressing the poor, or de- 
frauding his creditor of his right, in gluttony or drunkenness, at 
the gaming-table, or in the degrading pursuits of impurity and 
lewdness. We speak not at all of such a use of riches, nor do 
we pretend to condemn the application of them to the useful or 
the elegant arts and industries of life. We do not see why, 
according to his taste, the wealthy man may not have his gallery 
of paintings and sculpture, or his splendid conservatory, or his 
noble mansion, or his tasteful pleasure-grounds. These are all 
lawful in their way, and the expenditure upon them supports the 
industrious classes of the community. But what we do insist 
upon is this, that amid the plans and speculations of the 
wealthy, the honour and cause of Him who bestowed all this 
wealth should not be forgotten, or rather should surely occupy a 
prominent place. To what can wealth be so worthily devoted as 
to the glory of its great Owner? Nor can we see how in any 
other way the heart of the rich man can be preserved from the 
eusnaring power of Mammon than by spending it freely in the 
service of God. So thought one, who had wealth in his power, 
but gave it up for Christ. ‘Charge them who are rich in this 
world,”* he wrote to Timothy, as an essential part of his duty, 
“that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God; that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” Here 
was the apostle’s safeguard against the snares of wealth,—a 


recollection of its uncertainty, and of God’s eternal life, together 


with a free expenditure of it in every way that the cause of God 
requires. How many those ways are we will see in a succeeding: 


chapter. 
In the expenditure of the wealthy we claim a place—the 
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leading place, for God. Amid the expense of equipage, and ser- 
vants, and horses,—amid the decoration of houses, and the 
arrangement of landscape and garden,—amid the encouragement 
of those arts which embellish life, or expand a nation’s industry 
and wealth,—oh, let that greatest of all causes be first in your 
mind—the cause of God and of eternal life. To relieve even 
the temporal wants of struggling industry ; to cheer the home 
of the widow and the orphan; to remove the spiritual darkness 
of a benighted district ; to be the humble but most honoured 
means of adding even one living stone to the glorious temple of 
the living God—these are more useful, greater, and more 
enduring works than to erect a Crystal Palace for the admiration 
of the world, to cast across an arm of the sea a great highway of 
communication, or to send beneath the broad ocean with the 
swiftness of thought the interchange of the messages of the 
nations. These works, no doubt, are wonderful,—suggestive of 
the greatness of man, who conceived and executed them,— 
suggestive of the infinite greatness of Him, whose creature man 
is. But they may disappoint the hopes which attended their 
formation, and are, after all, to perish ; some, perhaps, like the 
dream of the night; all, however lasting, when ‘the earth and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up.” The telegraph 
may oftener communicate the tidings of wrong and of disaster 
than of right and prosperity ; may oftener convey the tones of 
anger or the message of defiance than those of peace and of 
good-will among men; and the glittering fabric, which in the 
bright anticipations of many was to usher in the brotherhood of 
nations, may only have been the harbinger of war and desolation. 
But the least work done for the love of Christ, and in the mind 
of a disciple, is never lost—it survives the wreck of nations and 
the ruin of the world: it follows the believer to his place of 
glory, it is never forgotten by Him who treasures up the actions 
of his saints. 

And He does so precisely in the degree that they feel 
themselves undeserving of his goodness. With the bountiful 
Christian there is as little notion of merit in his works as we 
saw to exist in the mind of the bountiful Israelite, There is, in 
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- fact, no such word in his lips. He gladly turns from his merits, 
_ since God does not mention them; for what are they? Not the 


merit of eternal life—that he knows to be the gift of God in 


_ Christ; his merits are, separation from God, exclusion from 
heaven, the society of the lost. He knows of no other that 


belongs to him, 


CHAPTER XI 
* THe FIELD IS THE WORLD.’—WMaitt. xiii. 38. 


We have thus considered the main subject of our essay, What 


' is the proportion of his means which the Christian should give 


to God? We will not, however, take our leave of it without 


- some further reflections. The inquiry soon suggests itself to the 


'd 


mind in immediate connexion with our conclusion, If we are 
thus to give to God of our substance, in what manner does he 
expect us to bestow it? The answer opens a wide field, indeed, 
for reflection; but one over which we must now pass very 
swiftly. The briefest consideration of it will show us how many 
are the objects which call on us with loud voice for assistance, 
and attention to which redounds not only to the glory of God, 
but also to the best interests of man, even in this present life. 
In what manner the offerings of the ante-Mosaic times were 
expended we cannot certainly know, farther than that a portion 
of them at least were used in sacrifices to God, in hospitality 
to the stranger, and relief of the poor. Their use in Jewish 
times is pointed out by God himself in the law; while the New 
Testament, also, is explicit in informing us of the manner in 
which he requires his portion of the Christian’s substance to be 
used. Various, indeed, are the objects which he lays before his 
people, and intrusts to their care and liberality. ‘The Christian 
dispensation is intended for the world at large; the field of the 
Christian's sympathy and aid is co-extensive. 

One brief reflection will not be out of place before we con- 


sider the subject of the present chapter. If we will but re- 


F 
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member what is literally the fact, that in bestowing his as- 
sistance on its various objects, the Christian is only giving what 
belongs, not to himself, but to God, it will be apparent with how 
much greater authority he may be appealed to, and what far 
greater power such appeals will be likely to have. It is too 
frequently the case, that in the bestowal of his means in the 
service of God the notion of duty or obligation is often as little 
felt as it is in mere secular matters; and so it happens that what 
may be given’ to a cause eloquently pleaded is denied to the 
same cause when feebly put before us. Let the believer but 
reflect that in reality he has no right to withhold his assistance, 
that he is only allowed the discretion of selecting such objects as 
appear to him most to require aid, but that what he is asked for 
is not really his but God’s, and he will see the propriety of 
altering his conduct, and to look less to the manner of advocacy, 
and more to the cause which is advocated. 

In the expenditure of the Christian’s offerings the support of 
the gospel ministry amongst ourselves occupies the leading place. 
They who are God’s ambassadors to convey his message to man 
are his first objects in the distribution of the portion which he 
claims for himself. It is their right, which cannot be withheld 
from them without guilt. ‘They who preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel,”* by the same divine ordinance that gave to 
the Jewish priesthood a share of the altar sacrifices. They who 
have separated themselves from secular business to devote them- 
selves to the service of their Redeemer, and the salvation of his 
wandering sheep, should not have their thoughts distracted from 
their calling by poverty and want at home. “ Let it not be 
thought,” says Mr James, speaking on this subject, ‘ that what 
is given to a minister is a charitable donation ; it is the payment 
of a just debt. It is what Christ claims for his faithful servants, 
and which cannot be withheld without robbery. I spurn for 
myself and my brethren the degrading apprehension that we are 
supported by charity. We are not clerical pensioners upon mere 
bounty. Our appeal is to justice, and if our claims are denied 
upon this ground, we refuse to plead before any other tribunal, 

® Vi Cors ix. 
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_ and refer the matter to the great assize.”* We know of no 


money so well spent as this, in whatever view regarded. It is the | 


_ most direct homage to God, being given to his servants. It 


maintains the preaching of those grand truths, which are for the | 
salvation of immortal souls. Even on the grounds of worldly 
expediency, it is more for the temporal interests of nations than 
any other expenditure. “Ye are the salt of the earth,” + said 
Christ to his apostles; and well and truly has Hooker called 
every ambassador of his “a pillar of that commonwealth wherein 
he faithfully serveth God.” { Take away from a nation its gospel 
ministrations ; silence the message of peace, and the word of ex- 
hortation, rebuke, and warning, and you will quickly reduce it to 


- that utter degeneracy of mind and morals, which is the certain 


precursor of decay and ruin. It is righteousness which is the 
‘great exalter of one nation above another;§ and true religion, 
more, far more than any other thing, produces those principles 
of morality, of activity, of prudence and industry, of temperance 
and endurance, which make a people great at home, and respected 
and powerful abroad. What has preserved wealthy England 
from falling into that effeminacy of manners, that luxury and 


- vicious indulgence, which extinguished the spirit of Greece and 


Rome, and paved the way for their downfall? Without hesita- 
tion we say, it is her possession,—too, partial, alas !—of true reli- 
gion. What the Latin poet said to Imperial Rome may with 
much greater truth be said of Britain:—‘ Thou bearest rule, be- 
cause thou submittest thy will to heaven.”|| To the possession 


of the truth and to its influence we refer, under God, the great- 


ness of our country, and while she retains them we will not fear 
her overthrow. 

The education of the young of our land, not merely in secular 
learning, but far more in instruction taken from God’s holy word, 
is another’ leading object which God has placed before us. No 
wise man will esteem as of little importance the education of 
‘youth for their calling in this present world ; but most assuredly, 


* J. A. James, ‘‘ Christian Times,” pp. 68, 69. + Matt. v. 13. 
t Hooker, ‘‘ Eccl. Pol.” v. ii. p. 413. § Prov. xiv. 34, 
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too, there is no man of real wisdom who will not hold it of in- 
finitely greater moment to train the soul for heaven. If it be 
the mark of a contracted and mistaken mind to despise and 
neglect man’s education for his position in this life, it is the 
mark of a mind immeasurably more narrow and mistaken to 
neglect the moral training and the religious knowledge without 
which man cannot be fitted for his heavenly inheritance. And 
therefore it is that the infallible guide-book of the Christian is so 
, explicit and so earnest, “ Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children.”* The scriptural school, then, in which the poor of 
our land and of our people may learn of their Saviour, and be 
taught to aspire from the midst of their poverty and lowliness to 
a place in his kingdom, is a fit object of our sympathy and 
assistance. 

The propagation of the religion of the Saviour throughout the 
world by the circulation of Holy Scripture and missionary exer- 
tion is another grand object, which God has commended to our 
care. ‘“ Preach the Gospel to every creature,”t is the divine 
command: “be fellow-helpers” to those who “go forth for 
Christ’s sake” t is the duty of all Christians, according to St. 
John. This subject naturally divides itself into efforts to evan- 
gelise the heathen, to turn the heart of Israel to that Lord and 
Messiah whom they have denied, and to reclaim from the super- 
stitions and idolatries into which it has fallen a large portion of 
the professing Christian Church. We need not dwell on our duty 
of evangelising heathen lands. No Christian can for a moment 
doubt his duty on this head, or its urgent need to those who, 
“ being without God, are also without hope in the world.”§ Over 
how large a portion of mankind the shadow of heathen darkness 
still rests, it is fearful to contemplate. As little doubt can there ~ 
be of our duty to proclaim in the Jewish ear the Gospel of our 
Saviour. It is true they have, and hold with wonderful tenacity, 
their ancient law, and that in that law the Gospel is preached. 
‘But, alas! the veil is on their hearts when they read the law, and 
they do not see that Christ crucified, as well as glorious, is its 


* Deut: Vi. 7 + Matt. xxviii. 19, 
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hope and its fulfilment. They come, then, under the class of 
those who, having not the Gospel, require its proclamation; and 
sure we are that right dear in the sight of the Lord is their work 


who seek to bring to Jesus the people that once were, and will 


again be “ the apple of his eye,”* Nor can it be doubted that it 
is the believer’s duty to reclaim from error fallen Churches. 
Prominent among these is that gigantic Church of Papal Rome, 
which has extended her sway, and spread her corruption, over 
the earth. To her, as their proper object, point all those various 


_ marks which inspiration has given us, that we may know, guard 


against, and shun the grand apostasy from the faith, And 
though some sound and earnest upholders of the truth may 
doubt if Rome be indeed the predicted apostasy, none of them 
doubt that she has in many most vital points departed from the 


- faith, and is ‘a blind leader of the blind.” Now, departure from 


vital truth, and choice of falsehood instead, is laid down in the 
Scriptures as fatal to salvation. Heresies are classed with the 


other works of the flesh, as, when persevered in, excluding from 


eternal life. The warnings of Christ's faithful apostles, and of 


the great Shepherd himself, against unfaithful teachers within 


— 
ea 


- 


oc 


the fold, are more solemn, and their denunciations of the terrible 
guilt of such persons are even more severe, than against the 
infidelity of the avowed unbeliever. Nor is there in the whole 
Scripture a more encouraging promise held out than to those 
who are the honoured instruments of restoring such: ‘ Brethren, 
if any of you err from the truth, and one convert him, let him 
know that he which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
ways shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins.” + 

- The suffering poor of every communion and opinion, and 
more especially those “of the household of faith,” are another 


object, which we cannot neglect to consider, in our distribution 


of what is God’s. We do not speak in support of an indiscriminate 
system of almsgiving to every miserable-looking object that claims 
it, which.is as much opposed to the teaching of Scripture as to the 
maxims of a sound political economy. Whatever tends to encou- 


* Deut. xxxii. 10. 7 James, v. 19. 
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rage a system of idleness, and to lead men to prefer a life of men- 
dicancy to that of honest and laborious industry, certainly finds 
no countenance from that Book which has commanded us to 
labour on six days of the week,* and has ordained that “if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” Indiscriminate alms- 
giving, therefore, or the support in a lazy idleness of those who 
can but will not labour, is no part of a Christian’s duty. But 
still there are always cases, even in countries where the fullest 
State provision is made for the relief of poverty, which call upon 
the merciful for their aid, and which the merciful God requires 
us not to disregard. They may be known by the judicious and 
inquiring; by those who will take a little trouble to discriminate 
between real and fictitious distress,— between the difficulties of 
struggling industry and sinful sloth. There are, in fact, few of 
that class who come under the title of the poor, who at some 
period or other of their lives are not in circumstances which 
justly entitle them to the sympathy of their more fortunate 
brethren. Want of employment or a season of sickness will 
sometimes deprive the most industrious and deserving of a sufii- 
ciency for their support. It is at such times particularly that 
the hand of kindness should be stretched out to their assistance. 
A generous and sympathising conduct on the part of the upper 
towards the lower orders, as it is in accordance with God’s will, 
so it is the best preservative of society against the levelling doc- 
trines of spoilation so prevalent in the present day. It is the 
gorgeous luxury and selfish carelessness of the poor by those 
above them, that far more than anything else produce that envy 
and hatred which pave the way for the introduction into their 
minds of anti-social principles, which in times of trial issue in the 
overthrow of governmentand order. A little love, and kindness, 
and sympathy, if generally displayed by the independent towards 
their humbler brethren, would be far more effectual for the pre- 
servation of property and society than stringent laws and armed 
millions. 

Such are the objects which God has in his word placed before 
Christians for their support. On the upholding of these he expects 


* Exod. xx. 9. 
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_ them to bestow that portion of their income which is especially 
claimed by him. And we thus perceive that the tenth, which 
belongs to God, is not too much for the purposes for which it is 
designed ; that if it be on our part due to him as an acknowledg- 
ment of his bounty and sovereignty, so he has marked out an 
ample and most worthy field for its employment. And so long 
as any of these objects require our aid, so long can no Christian 
plead the smallest excuse for withholding from the Lord his right. 
Uniil struggling industry cease to advance its claim, and age and 
sickness supplicate not for relief; until ample instruction has been 
provided for the youth of our land, and each ministering servant 
and ambassador of Christ can say that he who supplies the spiri- 
tual wants of his flock has had his own temporal wants fully 
answered ; until in casting our eyes over the wide world we can 
see no dark spot to which the glorious Gospel has not been sent: 
until this has been done, and done well, no Christian can pretend 
to say that he may withdraw his share from the treasury of God. 
Which of these great objects is properly or fully supported ? 
The answer, alas! must be, “ None.” When has any one of them 
met its becoming assistance? We must reply, ‘“ Never.” No 
man, therefore, can say with truth that he knows not on what to 
expend that portion which God claims for himself. 

If such are the general calls on all Christians, we will also find 
abundant to require the free-will offerings of the wealthy. Who 
that is disposed in his heart out of an overflowing abundance to 
give abundantly, but will with little pains find some befitting 
object on which to God’s glory he may expend a portion of his 
riches? He will fix his eyes but too readily on some neglected 
district of his own land, perhaps in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, which, though situate in a so-called Christian country, is 
almostas destitute of Gospel privileges as if it lay within a heathen 
land. What more suitable, then, for a wealthy individual, or a 
number of such united, than to devote their care to this benighted 
spot? At their cost let a house of God arise in the midst of it, 
elegant in structure, while devoid of meretricious ornament, whose 
spire may point to heaven, and whose open doors may invite to 
prayer and to praise. Let some faithful minister of Christ be 
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chosen to conduct its ministrations ; bya holy life and a pastoral 
care to attract the careless and the godless; to win to and keep for 
the great Bishop of souls his wandering sheep. Let an endowment 
provide, so far as man can provide for futurity, that the Gospel 
sound shall never be silent within those walls; that when its pious 
builders have mingled with the dust, and the lips that first within 
them testified of Christ are hushed in the grave, the same “faithful 
saying, worthy of all acceptation,” may yet be heard, and “the 
people that come after” may learn to praise the Lord. It wasno 
mean recommendation of the centurion to Christ the report of the 
Jews, “He hath built us a synagogue.”* And, surely, the pious 
action of the Christian, who in honour of his Lord raises 2 house 
to his name, and provides for it a gospel ministration, is a most 
suitable object for his free-will offering, and will bring down in 
the goodness of God a blessing upon him and his. 

Or with equal propriety may the man of wealth devote a 
portion of it to the erection of a school-house, and provision for 
the instruction of youth, where such has not been adequately pro- 
vided. Second in importance to none is such a work. It is the 
just observation of the poet Wordsworth, “ The child is father of 
the man,” which is but another form of what Solomon said long 
before, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way that he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.”+ For what we sow 
we must expect to reap. From an ignorant youth we must look 
for a population a prey to the vile purposes of the designing and 
the crafty; from such as have only received a secular learning 
we may expect a population armed with power for evil, end in the 
pride of unsanctified intellect inclined to infidelity. From those 
alone whose education has been based upon divine truth may we 
hope for a people the pride and strength of their country. Such, 
to an extent probably unequalled elsewhere, were, and we trust 
in a great measure still are, the youth and manhood of 
Scotland. 

Many, besides, are the ways in which the substance of the rich 
may be expended to the glory of God. In the erection of an 
hospital for the sick, or an almshouse for the aged and infirm, who 
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_ have perhaps seen better days, and been reduced through no fault 


_ of theirs; in the provision for the orphan, whom death may have 


“a 


thrown helpless on the world: in such ways as these riches cease 
_to be “the unrighteous mammon.” Or wealth may casta generous 


_ eye upon some man of genius, whose soaring intellect is cramped _ 


by that old complaint of mental power, the “res anguste domi,” 
domestic poverty. Brought out of want, this man may apply his 
mighty mind on labours which shall enrich unborn generations. 


_ To the liberality of Robert Boyle we principally owe the publica- 


-ation of ‘‘Saunderson’s Book on Canscience,” and “ Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation.” To the discriminating kindness of 
Bishop Jewel we owe it that Richard Hooker was not a trades- 

man. To similar conduct we owe the bringing forward of many 


- of our greatest men and their immortal works. 


— 


Such are some of those objects which indeed commend them- 
selves to the attention of those to whom God has given riches. 
These are works worthy of men and of Christians. These are 
works which give glory to God, and procure an enduring fame. 


~ Oh, how far more worthy of man than the extravagant and idle 


_ freaks in which wealth sometimes indulges! In ancient times we 


~ read of one whose profuse luxury has handed down a name which 


- would otherwise have been forgotten. Of the Roman Apicius 


a 


- we are told by Seneca that he expended on his table nearly a 


million sterling of our money; that he kept an academy of gour- 
_ mands, and made the invaluable discovery that the tongue of the 
red-wing was a delicacy; that he sailed to the coast of Africa to 


eat crayfish, and not finding them so good as he expected, re- 


— turned without deigning to land. It is but too true that Christian 


times could furnish many examples of an expenditure as foolish 


and far more wicked than this. Nobler, too, are those works 


zs 


- which we have mentioned than the greatest undertakings, which 


“have not the glory of God for their special object. The record of 
these is kept on earth, and is a fading one; the record of those 


is in heaven. 


Z ‘ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“1? Is MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.”—Acts, xx. 35. 


In speaking in the preceding chapter of those objects which God 
has commended to his people’s care, we adverted to some reasons 
which show our own great personal interest in them, and which 
should therefore make us the more willing to support them. We 
now propose, as briefly as possible, to place before our readers the 
various motives which should influence them in giving of their 
substance to the Lord. 

Having throughout the Essay described the bestowing a por- 
tion of our increase in the direct cause of God as being a tribute 
to his sovereignty, a confession that he is the true owner of all 
things, and an act of obedience to his express commandment, we 
will not further dwell on these motives, the first and leading ones 
in the Christian’s mind. The feeling that all things come from 
God, and still belong to him, is at the foundation of the creature’s 
worship of his Creator; and the disposition to obey unreservedly 
and from the heart the will of God, whether in believing what 
he places before us as the objects of our faith, or performing 
what he requires us to practise, is after all the great distinction 
between those who really are his and those who know him not, 
by whatever name they may be called. The first motive, then, in 
the believer’s mind in the gift of his substance is this, that God 
his Maker and Father in Christ Jesus requires it from him, in 
token that he and his are God’s. 

Another strong motive with the believer will be gratitude. 
“« What shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits to me?” * is 
a question that often rises to his mind. Gratitude is indeed the 
very essence of the Christian’s spirit, the unfailing sign of that soul 
which has been redeemed from death and brought to life eternal. 
How shall it attain its high aspirations, and find a field of exercise 
for its ardent longings? How shall the soul, which the “love of 


* Psalm exvi. 12. 
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Christ has constrained,” show the love which it feels in return? 


It cannot exhibit it in self-chosen acts, in works of whatever kind, _ 
whether painful or otherwise, exceeding duty. It were too pre- 
sumptuous for the creature to choose the worship it should pay to 
God,—to bind the approval of the All-wise to its self-elected acts. 
When the believer, then, reflects on all that God has done for him, 


_ from the first-work of creation to his wondrous love in redemp- 


tion,—when he reflects truly, though, alas! most inadequately, 
on his infinite obligations—when he casts about him to discover 
what return he can make,—he finds the only acceptable return 
he can render is his cheerful and joyful acquiescence in the path 
of defined duty. ‘Ye are not your own,” said Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, “for ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God 


' in your body and your spirit, which are his.”* The grateful mind 


then seeks to know the will of God, that it may do it from the 
heart. In the gift of his substance, as in other things, he recog- 
nises God’s expressed pleasure, and that which to the covetous is 
a, reluctant act, gratitude makes delightful, and love makes easy, 
to the servant of the Lord. 

Godliness is true wisdom, even in regard of man’s present 
advantage. Indeed none but he who glorifies God is wise for 
himself. So it is in regard of that duty which we are now con- 
sidering. The giving in God’s cause of that which he requires 
from us is assuredly the best safeguard we can have for the safety 
of our substance, and the best guarantee for its increase. Who 
can lay his hands on wordly possessions, and stay them with him 
at his pleasure? They can elude the grasp of their most devoted 
lover in a thousand ways that are under his control whom all 
things obey. They have truly the fabled power of Proteus, and 
none but God has the art of securing them. He has himself made 
special promises to those who honour him with their substance 
and expend it to his glory: “Bring ye all the tithe into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat in my house. And prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.”+ Such is the promise of God 

* 1 Cor. vi. 20. ; ft Mal. ii. 10. 
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on which the believer relies, but from which the unfaithful mind 
turns with distrust. Yet how foolishly! What hold have we or 
any one on his possessions? Are we rich and powerful? What 
warrant have we that before a year is passed, “‘ our riches may not 
have made to themselves wings, and flown away;” our greatness 
only made our fall the more remarkable? Or are we dependent 
on our vigour of mind and strength of body for support? From 
whom comes this vigour of body and mind? From Him whom 
we are perhaps defrauding of his claim. Do we not then provoke 
him to withdraw his gifts, and in that case where are we? Wiser 
surely, even for this world, is the man who with the confiding spirit 
of a child walks in the path of duty, and leaves himself simply to 
the care of God. He has a power on his side which orders all 
things; a wisdom which provides for every want; a love more 
tender of his safety than the fondest parent’s upon earth. ‘That 
which is presented to God,” Hooker says, “is neither lost, nor 
unfruitfully bestowed, but sanctifies the whole mass; and he by 
receiving a little undertakes to bless all. In which consideration 
the Jews were accustomed to call their tithes the hedge of their 
riches.”* Itis the remark of the greatest philosopher of England 
in one of his Essays, that great lovers of themselves “are fre- 
quently unfortunate. And whereas they have all their life sacri- 
ficed to themselves, they become in the end themselves sacrifices 
to the inconstancy of fortune, whose wings they thought by their 
self-wisdom to have pinioned.”+ And in exact agreement with 
this, the writer has heard a friend of his, one who has seen much 
of the world, and observed it very closely, remark as the fruit of 
his observation, that in the trying times, which have passed and 
are passing over this country, he has seen those who have been 
accustomed to give freely of their substanee in the cause of God 
surmounting their difficulties, and those who refused God’s claim 
sinking beneath them. It is but the fulfilment of God’s promise, 
and we need not wonder at it. The examples of Scripture pre- 
sent us with the same result. We will refer briefly but to one, 
that of Jacob. His vowat Bethel, doubtless, was performed, and 
what was the consequence? Listen to the words of the sons of 


* Heel. Pol. lib. vi. s. 79. t Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,” No. 23. 
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‘selfish Laban: “Jacob hath taken away all that was our father’s.” * 


Hear his own confession of God’s bounty: “ With my staff I 
passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two bands.” + 


_ Regard the wonderful history of Joseph’s life, a life fore-ordered 


for this among other purposes, to supply to the faithful patriarch 
abundance in the days of dearth. And when the time for dying 
came, and Jacob from the conclusion of life reviewed in memory 
its eventful scenes, he included this in his most beautiful descrip- 
tion of the character of Jehovah, ‘The God which fed me all my 


:. life long unto this day.” 


Again, the practice of this duty i is the best remedy against 
the sins of covetousness on the one hand, and extravagance on 


the other. The exercise of any grace is the most effectual 
safeguard against the prevalence of its opposite vice. It is, 


_ indeed, the only effectual safeguard. “ Break off thy sins by 


righteousness,” said Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, ‘and thy ini- 
quities by showing mercy to the poor.”§ The heart of man 
cannot be unoccupied ; it must be the seat either of good or evil. 


_ Against that deadly sin of covetousness, then, the best resource 
isa glad compliance with God’s precept in the bestowal of our 
substance. Nor is this to be thought a trifling reason to in- 


ys 


fluence us to this duty. Most insidious, most fatal, and most 


- common, is the sin of covetousness. ‘The disease,” says Dr. 


Chalmers, “is as near to universal as it is virulent. Wealth is 
the goddess whom all the world worshippeth. There is many a 
city in our empire, of which, with an eye of apostolical discern- 
ment, it may be seen that it is almost wholly given over to 
idolatry.”|j It begins, perhaps, with the specious plea of pro- 
viding for the present and future wants of one’s family, and 
passing through intermediate stages, ends not unfrequently in 
being idolised simply for itself, until we see the fearful picture 
of the miser, devoted to the acquisition of money without any 
reference to the gratifications it is capable of procuring, and who, 
delighted in the possession of imaginary riches, lives and dies 


amid the realities of the direst poverty. Nor is it to be thought 


* Gen, xxxi. 1. 7 Gen. xxxii. 10. t Gen. xlviii. 15. 
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an unimportant consideration, that the exercise of this grace 
tends very materially to check that thoughtless extravagance, 
which is as much opposed to the teaching of God’s word as it is 
productive of misery in this present life. If the Christian is 
indeed to allocate a fixed and important portion of his income in 
the cause of God, this will almost of necessity compel him to 
look somewhat closely to his means and to his expenditure, lest 
by carelessness he be compelled to break in upon that portion 
which he now feels to belong to God. 

Again, the practice of Christian liberality and kindness is 
most conducive to our own happiness. It was He who knew the 
human heart, and the deep joy of a bountiful spirit, who said, 
“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.”* It must be more 
blessed; for it is to be like God, the source and fountain of 
blessedness. He is the great Giver from whom all receive, and 
to whom none can give. His joy, as relates to all without him- 
self, consists in bestowing. ‘The creation and preservation and 
redemption of his creatures gives satisfaction to the infinite 
mind. It is so too with man, in so far as he has not lost, and in 
proportion as he has been restored to his original condition, as 
made ‘in the image of God.” Behold the deep joy of a mother 
over her infant incapable as yet of making any return. The 
anguish of her travail is forgotten in the delight of having 
brought a child into the world; and, perhaps, no subsequent joy 
at its filial affection or its success in life is so heartfelt as that 
with which she affords it nourishment, or bends over the cradle 
of her child, who, whether waking or sleeping, is unconscious of 
her love and care. And so in other matters where the heart is 
right. .We are sure that Howard, the philanthropist, was one 
of the happiest of men. We could never dream of comparing 
the happiness of him who dwells all his life long amid scenes 
of: comfort and of elegance, and never sacrifices an iota of his 
personal convenience to the welfare of others, to his who, out 
of an ample fortune, spent little of it on himself, who left the 
lovely scenes of England’s rural life, in which none touk more 
sincere pleasure, to pass his life in visiting the gloomy prisons 
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and the noisome lazarettos of the world, to alleviate the sorrows | 
of suffering humanity, regardless of the toil to which he was ~ 
exposed, and of the danger to which at last he fell a victim. 
The Christian poet could enter into his feelings—could rest 
assured that he was no fit object for pity, but rather of envy, 
whose love for man led him 


«< No quit the bliss his rural scenes bestow, 
To seek a nobler amid scenes of woe.” * 


Where selfishness and covetousness have not dried up and 
extinguished the benevolent affections, there is, indeed, a truer 
satisfaction in their exercise than in the pleasure we experience 
in receiving. It was such a feeling that impelled one, whose 
name deserved to be remembered, the Portuguese Andrada,t to 
continue in an African prison, and laden with fetters, that he 
might continue to console his fellow-prisoners. This he pre- 
ferred to his own personal freedom. Of Bishop Burnet an 
anecdote is told which illustrates this truth.t One of his. 
parishioners was distrained for debt, and came to him for some 
small assistance, when the bishop inquired of him how much 
would again set him up in his trade. The debtor named the 
sum, which a servant was immediately ordered to pay him. 
“Sir,” said the domestic, “it is all we have in the house.” 
“Well, well,” replied Burnet, “ pay it to this poor man; you do 
not know the pleasure there is in making a man glad.” We 
have seen already in Scripture the deep joy of Israel on those 
occasions when the nation was most forward in its offerings 
to God. As Shakspeare has beautifully described the bounty of © 
Mark Anthony by the expression, ‘There was no winter in it,” 
so in him to whom God has given the grace to be a “cheerful 
giver” there can be no winter of gloom and discontent, the 
bountiful spirit is a perpetual source of satisfaction, his good 
deeds to others, for Christ’s sake, return into his bosom an 
hundredfold. 


* Cowper’s poem on Charity. * Rose, ‘ Biog. Dict.” 
+ History of His Own Times, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“ BEWARE OF COVETOUSNESS.”—Luke, xii. 18. 


Havine brought our subject to its close, it only remains for us 
to say a very few words. The subject of which we have endea- 
voured to treat is beyond any doubt one of great importance, 
both as regards the honour of God and the state of our own souls 
before him. On the one hand, there is his cause to uphold and 
advance in a world which knows him not. Shall we refuse to 
uphold it? On the other hand, there is the fatal tendency of 
covetousness, a sin most insidious and most prevalent to guard 
against, if we would enter into life. 

“Who is covetous?” is a question often asked, but to which 
very few indeed can be brought to reply, “I am the man.” 
And yet covetousness is a sin spoken of in the Scriptures in 
numberless places, described as most common, and as possessing 
a deadly power over the soul, which has admitted it. It would 
then be a great advantage if we could by any means help our- 
selves in finding out whether we may be ourselves, without sus- 
pecting it, more or less under its dominion. To value riches is 
not to be covetous.* They are the gift of God, and, like every 
gift of his, good in themselves, and capable of a good use. They 
are among the other talents which have been bestowed by the 
Creator on his creature. To overvalue riches,—to put them into 
a position in our hearts which God did not design them to fill,— 
this is covetousness. ‘The sin to which it is most allied, and 
with which it is indeed identical, is idolatry.t Now the essence 
of idolatry is the preference of the creature to the Creator, in 
whatever way this may appear. Idolatry causes man to abandon 
God for something else, either openly or at heart; and when man 
turns to God, he also leaves his idols. We will accordingly 
find that that love of riches, which is branded in Scripture as 
covetousness, is such a love of them, and such a regard for them, 


FePrav, Sencar f¢ Col. iii, 5, t Ezek, xliv. 10; 1 Thess. i. 9. 
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as takes from man his trust in God, and transfers it to his pos- 
sessions. Jeremiah, warning the covetous, says, “Let not the 


rich man glory in his riches, but let him that glorieth glory in 


4 this, that he understandeth and knoweth the Lord.”* David 


describes the covetous man as he that “made not God his 


strength, but trusted in the abundance of his riches:”+ and so 


our Lord described the covetous as those “ that trust in riches.” + 
But then the question comes—How is this trust in riches and 
distrust in God to be known? How is the covetousness of the 


heart to be distinguished? We know of no test more effectual 


_ than this, namely, are we willing, or do we refuse, to part with 


such of our substance as God requires at our hands? If we are 
willing to do so, not in any self-righteous spirit, as though by 
this means we made God our debtor, but as obedient children, 
preferring his will to ours, and taking him as our sufficient and 
unfailing portion, then we may reasonably conclude that wealth 
is not our idol. If we refuse to do so—if we cannot bear, at, 
his command, to part with a portion, or with the whole of our 
substance, in reliance on his promise of provision, it is then but 
too plain that we have placed riches in God’s room, and are idola- 


tors of them. ‘The ruler that came to Jesus was a covetous 


man, because being commanded by his Lord to part with all he 
had, and refusing to do so, he showed that his heart was more set 
on them than on God, and his trust in them stronger. He saw 
more to confide in in his houses, and lands, and money, than in 
that which Christ would provide for him instead, implied in the 
words, “ Come and follow me.”§ The Israelite was covetous that 
refused to pay to God his tithe, because he so indicated his pre- 


ference of present worldly substance to the care and promise of 


God; he thereby virtually said, “If I give up this, and confide 
in God, it will be worse for me.” || Now if we have established 
the principal object of this Essay, and shown that our obligations 
to God are at least as great as those of Israel were, it will then 


_be plain that we have for ourselves the same test of covetousness. 


If God requires of us a tenth for himself, and tells us, in lieu 


* Jer. ix, 23, 24. f Psalm lii, 7. t Mark, x, 24. 
§ Luke, xviii. 22. || Mal. iii, 14. 
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thereof, to accept his care, protection, and love, as our ample 
provision, and we refuse his offer, and prefer our visible and 
tangible means to his promises, then we think that the sin of 
covetousness attaches itself to us. 

Let us, then, well weigh what has been said upon this subject. 
There seems to be much in favour of the conclusion we have 
come to, and are ignorant that any serious objection can be raised 
against it; for, surely, when the cause of God requires it, and 
when that cause has been intrusted to us, we can give no good 
reason for bestowing less upon it than it was Israel’s duty and 
Israel’s privilege to give. We would, then, in conclusion, seri- 
ously and affectionately put it to the reader’s conscience to ask 
himself, after fairly and dispassionately reviewing the reasons we 
have given, Is there force in them or not? If it be allowed 
that there is, we will then only ask, Is nothing to follow from 
this allowance? Is it to be on our part a nominal admission, of 
God’s claim, but a practical independence of its authority, like 
the empty homage which a powerful vassal or province pays to a 
feeble superior? But God is not a weak king, and let us beware 
how we trifle with his claims. Let us rather, however, regard 
his love and kindness as our strongest motive to obedience, and 
to Him who made and preserved and redeemed us, let us gladly 
give of that which he has given us. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BIBLE. 


“ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony 
of the Lord ws sure, making wise the simple.”—Ps. xix. 7. 


' “To the law and to the testimony; if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” It is in 
the spirit and under the solemn impression of this divine testi- 
mony the subject of contributing our property to the cause of 
God should be discussed and determined. To “Search the 
Scriptures” is a duty commanded by Christ, and comprehends 
not merely an investigation of what is taught respecting himself, 

‘but also of all the duty which we are required to render him. 

_ What may we learn of him? and, What shall we do for him? 
are both questions to be referred to the authority of Scripture, 
and to be decided by it. ‘‘ What saith the Lord” on the duty 
of devoting our substance to him ?—this is the inquiry now to 
be entered upon, and this is the manner in which it is to be 
pursued to a satisfactory conclusion. 

At the outset of such an investigation it may be necessary to 
consider whether it has pleased God to lay down, in his Word, 
any specific rule of religious contribution. Is there any Scrip- 
ture law upon the subject? Or has it been left to every one to 

- determine the matter for himself, according to his circumstances, 
and agreeably to his own sense of duty? Most assuredly men 
have acted as if God had given no specific rule. So far as 
appears to the eye of an observer, there does not seem to per- 

- vade the Christian Church any anxious concern, any jealousy of 
spirit lest there should be a law of God in this matter which is 
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not obeyed. Even the public teaching of the pulpit and the 
press has not given a uniform and “ certain sound.” A spirit of 
hesitation and doubtfulness has prevailed extensively. There 
have been noble exceptions, in both the principles inculcated and- 
the practices pursued by many persons ; yet as to the prevailing 
views and habits of the members of the Christian Church, it is 
notorious that they have not recognised the duty of entertaining 
any decided views or of pursuing any determined practice. Go 
into any of our most enlightened and best organised churches— 
meet its members as they come away with warm hearts and 
weeping eyes from the table of the Lord—propose to each of 
them the plain question, How much of your income do you 
believe it to be your duty to give to the Lord, and in what pro- 
portion is it your habit to employ it? and who does not know 
that generally no answer could be obtained? The majority, it is 
to be feared, have not considered, far less determed, the question, 
“How much owest thou to thy Lord?” And as to those who 
have sought and discovered and walked in the right path, alas! it 
may be said, ‘‘ few there be that find it.” 

A few years ago a great impulse was given to the cause of 
Christian generosity by the publication of a volume under the 
title of “Mammon; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. John Harris.” In that volume the fol- 
lowing sentences occur at pages 245-7 (19th thousand), “ What 
proportion of our income ought we to devote to charitable uses? 
If Christian love be permitted to answer this question, and assign 
the amount, there is no reason to fear a too scanty allowance. 
On the other hand, if selfishness be suffered to decide, there is 
ground to fear that even an inspired reply, could such be ob- 
tained, would be heard only to be overruled. Besides which, the 
Gospel of Christ, in harmony with its great design of establishing 
a reign of love, leaves its followers to assess themselves. | It puts’ 
into their hands, indeed, a claim upon their property, but leaves 
the question, how much? to be determined by themselves. In 
assisting them to fill the blank with the proper assessment, the 
only step which it takes is to point them to the cross of Christ; 
and, while there eye is fixed there in admiring love, to say, ‘ How 
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much owest thou unto thy Lord?’ ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’ 

“Tt is observable that Abraham and Jacob, on particular 
_ occasions, voluntarily devoted to God—what afterwards became 
_ a divine law for the Jewish nation—a tenth of their property. 
Without implying that their example has any obligation on us, 
we may venture to say that one tenth of our whole income is an 
approved proportion for charity for those who, with so doing, are 
able to support themselves and families. For the more opulent, 
and especially for those who have no families, a larger proportion 
would be equally easy. For some, one-half would be too little; 
while, for others, a twentieth, or even a fiftieth, would require the 
nicest frugality and care.. Indeed, of many among the poor, it 
_ may be said, that if they give anything they give their share,— 
_ they cast in more than all their brethren.” It is cheerfully and 
gratefully acknowledged, that the volume from which these sen- 
tences have been extracted proved to be seasonable and salutary 
in no inconsiderable degree. It is eloquent, earnest, and ef- 
fective. On this special topic, however, to which the quoted 
passage refers—the proportion of contribution to income—a few 
strictures may be permitted and are required. Without at all 
entering on other exceptions which have been taken to the 
volume on the ground of a defective statement of Christian doc- 
trine, its views of proportionate giving may be fairly disputed. 
It is worthy of observation, that in the whole book this is the 
only passage directly referring to that branch of the subject. So 
far therefore as it is concerned, that topic requires yet to be dis- 
cussed. It is at least too important to be so slightly dismissed. 
There is, besides, a hesitation in the manner of setting forth 
what the law of the Scriptures is upon the subject which greatly 
weakens its force. It is not misrepresenting it to say, that it 
recognises no specific law of giving now binding on the con- 
science and practice of the Christian. It is taught, that ‘“ the 
Gospel of Christ leaves the question, how much? to be deter- 
_ mincod by Christians themselves,”—that while “we may venture 
' to say, that one tenth of our whole income is an approved proportion 
of charity,” this is to be understood only of ‘ those who, with so 
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doing, are able to support themselves and families,”—that there 
are some for whom to give “a twentieth or fiftieth would require 
the nicest frugality and care,”—and that “of many among the 
poor it may be said, if they give anything they give their share.” 
Are these representations in accordance with the revealed will of 
God? We hold that they are inconsistent with it. It is our 
belief that a law for the regulation of giving is laid down in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. It is our conviction 
that no one, taking these for his guide, can devote less than a 
tenth of his available income to the cause of God. He may give 
more, as much more as he will or his circumstances warrant, but 
less he cannot possibly give and act consistently with the inspired 
standard of man’s duty. The case of a pauper in a poor-house 
may be pleaded against this view; but what income has he? He 
has none, and where there is no income there is no obligation. 
Let that pauper, however, receive a shilling from the passing 
visitant, and he is bound to recognise the claim of God to at 
least the tenth. Yes! and he may devote it to him withas high 
a principle and as holy an affection as he who gives his thousands 
out of his great abundance. Or we may be told of others who 
are sunk in debt and under obligations which they are unable to 
discharge; but what comes to them is not their own, it is the 
just property of their creditors, and can only pass through their 
hands to them. Every man must be able to say with David, in 
his religious contributions, “I have of mine own proper good 
given to the house of my God.” Let the subject be cleared of 
all extraneous matter—let the question stand in its simplicity. 
What proportion of his income should a believer in Revelation 
dedicate to the cause of God? And without hesitation it is 
affirmed, he cannot consistently give less than a tenth. It will 
be observed the phrase, a believer in Revelation, is used design- 
edly, for our appeal is to the whole word of God. The Jewish 
and the Christian Scriptures are not to be paraded against each 
other as though they inculcated different or contrary doctrines. 
They are together the exposition of one system of religion, 
They contain the records of various dispensations of religion, but 


the religion is throughout one and the same. The same moral 
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_ law pervades the Old and New Testament. Their principles are 


identical. These are taught in a peculiar manner under the 
ancient economy, and they are brought out differently under the 
present dispensation. Essentially and substantially they teach 
the same lessons. Our inquiry, therefore, will lead us to inves- 
tigate the instructions of both on the subject of giving to the 
Lord. Beginning with the early intimations of the divine will, 
we shall be carried forward to the meridian light of the last and 
best economy. The subject is regarded to be so important as to 
have a prominent place in all parts of divine Revelation. Our 
object shall be to compare Scripture with Scripture, and so learn 
the will of God. - Their scattered light will be viewed apart, and 
then, brought together, shall be made to converge their rays on 


the one subject. Thus in the light of the Lord we hope we shall 


see light. 

In conclusion, if God has given a law, it ought to be known 
and obeyed. Great injury has arisen to the cause of Christ from 
the indistinct and undecided views which have prevailed re- 
specting the duty of religious contribution. We may give, or 
we may withhold; we may give little or much, every man may 
do what is right in his own eyes—this is the doctrine which has 
guided the Church too long. On the contrary, we hold that 
“God hath spoken once, yea twice;” that he has plainly made 
known his will in his word; that he has given a law to regulate 
the conduct of Jews and Gentiles; that no believer in his word 
can consistently give less than the tenth of his income to the 
cause of God; that he ought to know this, and act upon it; and 
that he cannot neglect to do so without sin. For these state- 
ments, we “bring forth our strong reasons” from the divine 
record. While we do so, let us “tremble at the commandment 


of the Lord.” Great evil and neglect have arisen from the 


members of the Church being hitherto “ at ease in Zion” on this 
important question. May much good arise from the prevalence 
of another and a better spirit! Something needs to be done. 
There is-indecision in the counsels of the Church, and feebleness 
in its efforts. Surely if its members saw their duty and the law 
that God has given to regulate it, they would be roused to more 
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consistent and vigorous efforts. If any are offended with our 
plainness, we can only plead the word of the Lord. “We be- 
lieve, therefore we have spoken.” <‘‘ We speak as unto wise men, 
judge ye what we say.” The time demands new views of duty, 
and all we ask is that the members of the Church of Christ shall 
honestly inquire, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Let 
us adopt the Psalmist’s prayer in reference to the duty into 
which we are about to inquire, “‘ Show me thy ways, O Lord; 
teach me thy paths. Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my salvation; on thee do I wait all the 
day.” If “whatever is not of faith is sin,” we must either be 
guided by the law and authority of God’s word in giving to Him 
of our substance, or our conduct in this respect must meet with 
the reproof, ‘“ Who hath required this at your hands }” 


CHAPTER II. 


ABRAHAM. 
“ He gave him tithes of all.”—Gen. xiv. 20. 


Tue accomplished author of ‘‘ Mammon,” referring to the con- 
duct of Abraham and Jacob in giving a tenth of their property to 
God, uses the phrase, ‘‘ without implying that their example has 
any obligation on us.” The meaning of this saying is by no 
means clear. It would be injustice to interpret it to signify 
that, in the writer’s opinion, the example of Abraham and Jacob 
should have no influence upon us, although such a meaning 
might fairly be ascribed to the terms employed. It must be 
explained as conveying the sentiment that in this particular case 
we are not bound to imitate their example. Even so under- 
stood, however, its correctness may be questioned. We cannot 
but regard it as one of those unsound interpretations which pre- 
vail so generally on the subject of religious contribution. For in 
these views this distinguished author is far from being singular. 
In an admirable sermon preached before the London Missionary 
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Society, by the Rev. Dr. Brown of Edinburgh, so long ago as 
the year 1821, on the duty of “ pecuniary contribution to reli-- 
gious purposes,” the following sentiment is expressed : “ From 
the circumstances of the tenth of the income of the Israelites 
__ being appropriated by express divine law to pious purposes, it is _ 
_ surely a fair conclusion, that among the middle and higher 
classes, in all ordinary cases, Christians should not devote a less 
proportion of their worldly substance to the service of God.” 
Why is the rule confined to the middle and higher classes? It 
is our conviction the Spirit of God did not so intend it. The 
rule is one of universal obligation. ‘To make this apparent is a 
prominent design of these pages. And it is to enforce the ne- 
cessity of proving and confirming such a view that reference is 
made at all to such eminent servants of the Lord as have been 
named. Their views are, in our judgment, defective, and not 
sufficiently explicit. We think they have not done full justice 
to the plainness and authority of the inspired rule and practice. 
We are deeply solicitous to place the subject in what seems to 
us to be the proper aspect, to lay the duty of giving to God on 
its right basis, and with this object the following remarks are 
~ submitted on the example of Abraham. 

It is by no means a right principle to approve and imitate 
whatever is recorded to have been done by the eminent servants 
of God in other ages. Abraham did many things that were 
reprehensible, and they are narrated, with their consequences, for 
our warning. Still, it is written, ‘‘ Be ye followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises,” and Abraham 
is named as one of them. A careful consideration of each case 
must be entered into in order to ascertain whether it is designed 
to be an example for imitation or a beacon for warning. Its his-° 
tory will usually enable us to determine. As to the specific case 
before us, that of Abraham, there can be no hesitation how it is 
to be understood ; it is expressly recorded that we may go and do 
likewise. We are bound to imitate him. Of this position the 
evidence jis full and clear. 

An inspired writer in the New Testament expresses approval 
of Abraham’s conduct: ‘‘ Consider how great this man was, unto 
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whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the spoils.” 
He speaks with high respect of his character, as a distinguished 
servant of the Most High, and in this particular instance ap- 
plauds what he did. Although, therefore, the incident is intro- 
duced from the life of the patriarch for the illustration of another 
subject, yet the act which he performed is approved, and in similar 
circumstances we are called upon to act in the same manner. 

There is something, indeed, very peculiar and impressive in 
the record of this part of Abraham’s conduct. It is the first 
notice contained in the Scriptures of the dedication of any dis- 
tinct proportion of property to God. This circumstance alone 
increases its interest and strengthens its obligation upon us. 
Its novelty has a charm that ought to please and captivate. In 
this instance, however, it is the singular case of novelty in com- 
bination with antiquity. While novelty pleases, antiquity com- 
mands our reverence. If we inquire after “the old paths,” here 
they are, and it ought surely to recommend them to us that 
Abraham walked in them. The traveller in Palestine enjoys the 
scenery the more, as he thinks how the eyes of Abraham gazed 
upon it, or his feet trod upon its surface. Why are we to be less 
impressed by his higher mental exercises or moral engagements ? 
As these are more exalted in their nature, their claim is greater 
upon our attenti8n. 

There is another feature in the manner of the record not to 
be overlooked. The fact is stated, as to the conduct of Abraham, 
as though there was nothing remarkable in the mere act. It is 
given as if he had only complied with a well-known usage. His 
dedication of the tenth of the spoils to the service of God must 
have been in accordance with the practice of the times or the 
known will of God to accept it. In either case we are entitled 
to infer a revelation had been given of the divine mind upon the 
subject. It must have been conveyed to Abraham, either by tra- 
dition from former ages or by an express communication from 
heaven. He must have been satisfied the law came from God, 
or he would not have practised it. We do not expect to find 
will-worship in the “father of the faithful” and “the friend of 
God.” The fact that he gave the tenth is sufficient to prove 
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- that he ‘knew it to be in accordance with the will of God, and 


this carries us to the conclusion that a divine revelation or law 
had been given upon the subject. It is customary to reason 


after this manner in other questions kindred to that in hand. 


The existence of sacrifice in the time of Adam is held to bea 
proof that its origin was divine. God appointed it, it is argued, 
or he would not have accepted it, nor would Adam have offered 
it. So also with the observance of the Sabbath on the first day 
of the week—our authority is the example of the apostles. We 
infer from their conduct that they had a divine warrant for it, 
although there is not the record of an express law. They would 
not have acted as they did, without knowing the will of their 


_ Master. And this is all we require in the conduct of Abraham. 


It is to be vindicated on the ground of a known law which regu- 
lated the practice. And if so, we are bound to conform to that 
law as well as Abraham. His example is recorded for our 
imitation. 

What, then, is the amount of his example? What was it that 
Abraham did? We have no desire to press his example beyond 
its legitimate boundary. He-gave to Melchizedek, the priest of 
God, the tenth of the spoils he had taken in battle as he returned 
from the slaughter ofthe kings. God had given him the victory, 
and he thus acknowledged the divine interposition and his own 
obligation. His example abundantly establishes, that in every 
deliverance we should honour God, and especially that we should 
declare our sense of his goodness when he preserves our property, 
by dedicating a portion of it to him, We may go farther. If 
God is pleased in his providence to increase our property, we 
should observe his hand in it, and give at least a tenth to him. 
Whether, therefore, our property is preserved or increased, the 
example of Abraham establishes a divine claim to at least the 
tenth. Here, then, we gain an undoubted rule of conduct appli- 
cable to given circumstances in our situation. Our property, like 
that of Abraham or Lot, for whom he contended, is continually 
exposed.to destruction, and if God protects or preserves it, we 
should devote to him a tenth of whatever it is calculated to yield 
us. We are continually receiving new favours from the Lord,’ 
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and whate-er he confers we should in like manner acknowledge 
him. We sill not at present press the inquiry how far such a 
rule would coer the entire income of every man. We are satis- 
fied to confine ivto such special cases as may legitimately fall 
under that of Abrahan—to that portion of our property that has 
been preserved from dangw or added to our former store. Other 
cases will arise to extend the rule. In the meantime there are 
certain claims upon our imitatnn of the conduct of Abraham 
which cannot be passed over without special notice. ‘“ Know ye 
therefore that they which are of faith, he same are the children 
of Abraham.” ‘Now we, brethren, as Isiac was, are the children 
of promise.” Abraham’s faith was his pecuiarity, and with every 
genuine Christian it is thesame. The faith ot Abraham wrought 
in his heart a moral renovation, and the same faith is always 
productive of the same result. Faith and regenerdion are twin 
sisters, ever found associated, born together, and stiengthening 
one another. Having therefore the mind and heart oi Abraham, 
his views and feelings, we must act as he also acted. The same 
principles produce the same practices in all ages. As then “he 


that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was born after 


the Spirit, even so it is now.” As then he that was taught by 
the Spirit and governed by the Spirit acted toward God, ‘‘ even 
so itis now.” Abraham gave to God the tenth of the spoils, 
and so will they act who inherit the faith of Abraham end are 
entitled to be called his children. The Christian soldier return- 
ing with the prize of victory will dedicate the tenth to God. 
The Christian merchant, having rescued his property from 
danger, will give the tenth of all it would have yielded. \ The 
Christian minister, or physician, or lawyer, whatever have been 
the gains of his profession, will in the same proportion lay his 
offering on the altar of the Lord. The Christian man, ixt the 


humblest or the highest circumstances of life, as the Lord has 


rendered to him, so will he return a corresponding measure for 
his service. All that are of the divine faith of Abraham will 
approve themselves his children, if they act ae by 
doing as he did, and giving as he gave. 
Nor let us omit to notice the situation of Abraham, when he 
{ 


\ 
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acted thus liberally towards the cause of God. It was at an early 
period of his history in the promised land. As yet God had 
given him “ none inheritence in it, no, not so much as to set his 
foot on.” It was long afterwards he had to supplicate as a favour 
from the children of Heth a spot where he might bury his dead. 
He was “a pilgrim and stranger in the land.” And although 
God had increased his flocks and herds, yet still his situation 
and property were apparently most insecure, and he might be 
considered a poor and very dependent man. But he gave the 
tenth of all. How readily might selfishness have found an excuse 
to withhold! He might have pleaded that he knew not how 
soon he might be in straits, and that it was his duty to provide 
against them. Or he might have argued, since God gave him 
such spoils, he might conclude it was the divine will he should 
possess them all. But no—thankful to God, and confiding in 
his providence, he gave to him the tenth of what he had gained. 
Where now shall we find an excuse for the many apologies which 
our selfishness is wont to plead? The example of Abraham 
silences them all. And the lesson is irresistible, that in all cir- 
cumstances, whether poor or rich, we should acknowledge God in 
the preservation or increase of our worldly substance by dedi- 
cating at least a tenth to him. 

There was also a nobility in the conduct of Abraham that 
cannot fail to command our highest admiration. We have seen 
his spirit toward God, let us look at his conduct on the same 
occasion to men. ‘The King of Sodom said unto Abram, Give 
me the persons, and take the goods to thyself. And Abram 
said, I have lift up mine hand unto the Lord, the Most High 
God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not take 
from a thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not take 
anything that is thine, lest thou shouldst say, I have made 
Abram rich ; save only that which the young men have eaten, 
and the portion of the men which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, 
and Mamre; let them take their portion.” Here is an example 
of noble-mindedness. Generosity, wisdom, and justice are united 
in his high-minded decision. The meanness of the world is over- 


come by the elevation of right principles. He who is right- ° 
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minded toward God is generous and large-hearted to man. He 
who gives to the cause of God is the friend of every effort that 
breathes benevolence to men. 

What a contrast to Abraham is Lot! He went to Sodom to 
gain the world, and he lost it there. He departed from God, 
and he fell into the hands of bloody men. His life and property 
were recovered, but he was indebted for both to the Lord’s 
servant. He does not appear to have profited by the chastise- 
ment, and he was driven at last out of the wicked city, when he 
left his property in the flames. His last refuge was in a cave of 
the mountain, where he was abandoned to temptation, and fell 
into sin. How fearful must have been the accusations of his 
conscience, for he was ‘a righteous man!” He presents a 
fearful example of what even a godly man may suffer from worldli- 
ness. Let us be warned by his example, and let it operate to 
present more clearly to our minds, and enforce more powerfully 
on our hearts, that of Abraham, who dedicated to God, -¢ > grateraly 
and joyfully, a ‘‘ tenth of all.” 


CHAPTER III. 
JACOB. 


“ Of all that thou shalt gwe me, I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee.’ —Gen. xxviii. 22. 


Wuat creation is to the philosopher, such are the Scriptures to 
the Christian. Hach has his own book, although either should, 
and often does, study them both. The botanist goes into the 
fields and gardens, examines their plants and flowers, classifies 
them according to their properties, observes their habits and 
influences, and from the whole deduces the laws and principles 
by which they are governed, and lays down the rules by which 
his conduct toward them should be guided. So does the astro- 
nomer proceed in his observations upon the heavens, the mine- 
ralogist with his rocks and stones, and the metaphysician in his 
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study of the human mind. In like manner the student of the 
Scriptures is occupied, whatever be the department of their 
varied contents to which his attention is directed, their doc- 
ui -trines, or precepts, or examples, or promises. It has become 
_ fashionable to decry a systematic study of the sacred volume, 
but it may be confidently asserted that he who does not so study 
‘it will never properly understand it, nor will he who does not so 
teach ever prove successful in imparting instruction. It is on 
this principle we are desirous of proceeding in our present, in-’ 
_quiry. We are collecting facts out of the Scriptures that we 
may deduce principles and found rules of conduct upon them. 
' Our investigation is confined to one species, as the botanist’s to 
_ plants in the field of nature. We wish to ascertain what was 
done and approved in the matter of contribution to the cause of 
God, that we may learn our duty. We have seen how it was in 
the case of Abraham, and we now direct our attention to that of 
his most distinguished descendant, the patriarch Jacob. 

It is worthy of notice that they both acted on the same rule, 
that of devoting a tenth to the Lord. It is therefore plain this 
was an early and well-known rule of conduct. They no doubt 
derived it from a common source, and that, in all likelihood, was 

an express divine command handed down from the beginning to 
generation after generation. ‘There were many features common 
to the two patriarchs, and their use of their worldly property. 
We have already remarked on those which characterised the libe- 
rality of Abraham, and, omitting the same traits, so far as they 
~ are found in Jacob, we shall confine our attention to what was 
peculiar in him. 
The first appearance of a generous spirit in Jacob was on the 
occasion of his departure from his father’s house, to escape the 
fury of his provoked and injured brother Esau, and when he had 
gone so far upon his journey as Bethel. Previously to this time 
there is reason to believe he was under the dominion of a worldly 
and grasping spirit, so much so as not to stop at plans of deceit. 
fulness and acts of injustice. In concert with his mother, 
- Rebekah, he devised a scheme to deceive his father, and possess 


himself of the portion of his elder brother. It is no excuse for 
i 
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his conduct that Providence had revealed to his mother how the 
elder should be subjected to the younger; it was rather an aggra- 
vation of his sin, for he and his accomplice should have confided 
in that Providence to fulfil the divine promise in his own lawful 


_time and manner. Jacob, therefore, is presented to us, in the 


truthfulness of the Scriptures, as in the outset of life charac- 
terised by selfishness and cunning. This constitutional tem- 
perament indeed appears again and again throughout his entire 
history. Though it was overcome by grace, still nature often 
asserted its power. And many were the troubles into which the 
patriarch was brought by the remainder of this indwelling sin. 


He had a sore struggle all his days, and did not always come off 


victorious. It is most interesting and instructive to observe the 
providence and power of God breaking this natural propensity of 
Jacob’s corrupt heart. 

What first strikes us with surprise is that his very sin was 
overruled to be the occasion of its own overthrow. His love of 
the world led him into sin, and that sin drove him from his 
father’s house. He sought all his father’s property, and he was 
driven from it all. So soon did a retributive Providence overtake 
him, but it was guided by mercy. ‘Where sin abounded grace 
did much more abound.” When the outcast son reached the end 
of his first day’s journey, he sank down exhausted in body and 
sad in heart. He felt his solitary and desolate situation. We 
may assume that he looked to God that night as he had never 
done before. He laid himself down to sleep in a frame of mind 
such as he had never previously experienced, feeling that God 
was his only refuge, and resolved to seek him for his portion. 
The God of his fathers was not unmindful of their penitent son. 
He was not forsaken in his solitude and sorrow. The Holy 
Spirit visited him with his converting grace. ‘‘ He dreamed, and 
behold, a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven ; and behold, the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it. And behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I am 
the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac.” 
The promises made to them were then renewed to him, and 
more were added. The mind of Jacob was enlightened by this 
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revelation of God, and his heart was touched. From that day he 


_ showed himself a child of God. A new nature was given to him, 


“* 
Ke 
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and he entered upon a new course of life. One marked change 
owas from selfishness to generosity. ‘“ Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
_If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go 


_ and will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I 


come again to my father’s house in peace; then shall the Lord 


_ be my God, and this stone which I have set for a pillar shall be 
~ God’s house, and of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee.” What a gracious change! Before, all was 


for the world, and all the world would hardly satisfy him; now, 


he asks only what is necessary for asustenance. Before, all was 


for self, and nothing for God; now, all is for God, and self is 


overlooked. The connexion between the conversion of the soul 


Las 


and liberality to the cause of God is very marked. No sooner is 
that blessed change produced than this effect follows from it. 


- The apostle Paul expresses the same sentiment when he says, 


Se! 


“They first gave their own selves to the Lord, and then unto us 


_ by the will of God.” Jacob gave himself to God in his conver- 


~ sion, and then his property. There is no doubt in some a natural 
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generosity when compared with others, but there is no enlight- 
ened, enlarged, and consistent generosity but such as proceeds 


_ from a new heart under the dominion of grace. And wherever 
_ the new heart is found, it is impregnated with zeal for the glory 


of God and a deep interest in the extension of his cause, with a 


corresponding effort of labour and generosity of contribution. 


This generosity will be no doubt much affected by the circum- 
stances of the convert, although it be in all radically the same 


grace. It will be interesting to trace some of its outgoings in 


Jacob. 

Like Abraham he fixed on the tenth. This is noticed again 
only to impress it on the attention. That was the acknowledged 
standard, and wherever grace renewed the heart, its subject em- 


_ braced the law of God as its guide. 


Unlike Abraham, Jacob’s dedication was not confined to one 


occasion or one possession. It comprehended his whole life and 


his whole property. As long as he lived he would dedicate this 
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portion of his substance to God, and whatever he possessed, the 
tenth of it should be the Lord’s. 

Bringing these two cases of Abraham and Jacob together, 
what a rule do we discover for the guidance of all who would be 
governed by the law of Revelation! On all special occasions of 
the preservation or increase of property there is to be a special 
dedication of a tenth. Of all ordinary and stated income there 
is to be the dedication of a tenth. Can it for a moment be sup- 
posed it was by a mere accident the two patriarchs fell upon the 
same amount of contribution? Or is it to be supposed that either 
fixed the sum of his own mere will and pleasure? ‘The tone of 
approval with which the conduct of both is narrated shows how 
agreeable it was to God, and we are shut up to the conclusion 
that they both adopted for a guide the law which their God had 
given, and that it is morally binding now as much as it was then. 

This is not a little confirmed by what afterwards occurred in 
the life of Jacob. It appears that he forgot his vow, solemnly as 
he had made it. God granted him more than he sought. He 
returned to his father’s house in peace, and greatly enriched. 
Yet the stone which was to be God’s house, and to which his 
property was to be dedicated, was forgotten. He was therefore 
reproved and summoned to the promised duty. “God said to 
Jacob, Arise, go up to Bethel and dwell there, and make there 
an altar unto God, that appeared unto thee when thou fleddest 
from the face of Esau thy brother.” The patriarch discovered a 
gracious disposition in an immediate and ready obedience. He 
made it a season of a thorough reformation and revival in his 
household. It is particularly to be observed that he called to 
mind the cifcumstances of his first dedication of himself to God, 
obtained fresh promises from God, and engaged with enlarged 
liberality in the service of God. ‘He set up a pillar in the 
place where God talked with him, even a pillar of stone, and he 
poured a drink-offering thereon, und he poured oil thereon.” 


The promised dedication was demanded by God when it was for-_ 


gotten by his servant, and when it was presented it was accepted 
and approved. 
What is the legitimate inference from the conduct of Jacob ? 
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_ When his heart was brought under the power of true religion, he 
; gave the tenth of his mcome to God. Will not every truly con- 
_ verted soul feel the power of his example? This patriarch is 
_ continually presented to us in the Scriptures as a most approved 
servant of God. His faults are not concealed, but recorded for 
our warning. Still his gracious excellence is much commended, 

and his example is to be imitated. Shall there be an exception 
_ to that part of it which binds him to devote his property to God? 
_ The Christian who acknowledges the obligation of conformity to 

the patriarch in other graces, but overlooks this one, will require 
_ to assign a reason for the exception. Itis to be feared many fail 

to imitate him in this respect who have not considered how they 

are to be justified in so doing. Let them think of the patriarch’s 
example, and they will see good cause to follow it. They are as 
- much bound to conform to him in this respect as in his agonising 
prayer at Peniel. Both are recorded for our benefit, and that 

benefit is gained only when we do as he did. It is a Christian 
_ purpose to say, “ Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give 


the tenth unto thee.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOSES. 
“ The law was given by Moses.”—John, i. 17. 


WE come now to a still clearer light and to a firmer footing. 
Abraham gave a tenth of all the spoils, and there is reason to 
believe he did so in compliance with an early and well-known law 
of divine authority. Jacob vowed he would give the tenth of all 
he possessed, and he came to this resolution whenever his mind 
“was brought under the power of truth and was made the subject 
of a gracidus change. It is a serious thing to depart from the 
‘practice of these men of God. If we have the faith of Abraham 
_and the piety of Jacob, we shall assuredly do as they did, and at 


F 
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least give the tenth of all we have to God. We are willing to 
rest the question here, and ask, whether it is conceivable that any 
one having the character of these patriarchs could withhold this 
portion of his substance from the service of him who gave it all, 
especially when he knows that this was their practice? We are 
not left, however, to infer what our conduct ought to be from that 
of others. God has given a law, and we do well to consider it. 
There is express statute, associated no doubt with many tem- 
porary ceremonies, yet substantially unchangeable and binding 
universally and for ever. Let it not be said that since God 
publicly proclaimed this law for the first time to the Jews we are 
to infer it had never been law before. Is it likely that God 
adopted for a law what had previously become a prevailing prac- 
tice? How much more probable itis that the prevailing practice 
had originated in an ancient law, given by God, yet of the first 
publication of which we are not informed? We find that the law 
of the Sabbath was published to the Jews in the ten command- 
ments upon Sinai; yet that same law had been given at the 
beginning, and we find it in the earliest records of the creation. 
The original law, there is reason to fear, had fallen into disuse, 
and therefore it is solemnly renewed and sanctioned. Even this 
reason, however, was not necessary to justify its re-publication. 
The same laws are again and again proclaimed and enforced by 
their divine Author. This remark is applicable to all the ten 
commandments. They were all laws of God before they were 
published to the Jews. From the beginning they had been the 
rule of human conduct; yet where can it be shown that each of 
them is, in so many words, to be found? They were authorita- 
tive from the first—they were known to the servants of God— 
they were, more or less, obeyed by them. And yet we find them 
embodied in a special law for the guidance of Israel. We believe 
it to have been the same with the law of giving to the Lord—it 
had been enjoined from the beginning, and it was proclaimed 
afresh and placed in new connexions when God revealed his will 
to Moses and Aaron. The re-enactment of this law is a subject 
of deep interest, and its associations are full of instruction. We 
shall therefore inquire with some minuteness into the arrange- 
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_ ments which God was pleased to prescribe, and for this purpose 
shall place them separately as we find them in the ancient code 
of Israel’s laws. 


I.—THE FIRST TITHE. 
“ All the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, 


or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s; itis holy unto the Lord.” * 
“Behold, I have given the children of Levi all the tenth in 


Israel for an inheritance, for their service, which they serve, even 


the service of the tabernacle of the congregation.” The statute 
is explicit, and its special requirements are worthy of careful 
observation, for they cast much light on the general question 


_ under consideration. The lowest proportion which the law could 
accept was a tenth, conveying the sentiment that less had never 


“ 


previously been given, nor could less suffice now. The law of 
Moses was not designed to reduce the claims of God on the gra- 
titude and offerings of his people. This tenth was also exacted 
on all property, ‘the seed of the land and the fruit of the tree” 
alike. All came from God, and in all God is to be acknowledged. 


_ ‘Of thine own have we given thee,” said David, and the same is 


 inall ages the language of piety. And for what was this tenth 


demanded? For the children of Levi, a reward for their service 
in the tabernacle of the congregation. It was for them as the 
ministers of God. The end of the law was the glory of Jehovah, 
that the knowledge and worship of his name might be propagated 
and extended. Its essence lies in this, that God by an express 
statute demands the tenth of our property for the promotion of 
his cause. The principle of the law is as binding now as it was 


on Israel. 


b, 


1I.—THE SECOND TITHE. 
“Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the 


field bringeth forth year by year. And thou shalt eat before the 
Lord thy God, in the place which he shall chose to place his 


name there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy vine, and of thine oil, 


and the firstlings of thy herds and of thy flocks; that thou 
® Levit. xxvii. 30. ft Numb. xviii. 21. 
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mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God always.”* This was 
clearly a different tithe from the former, ‘That was given for the 
support of the Levite, this for the maintenance of the various 
feasts and sacrifices. Behold, then, the increased demand on 
Israel: first a tenth for one purpose—then a second tenth for 
another—so that by a permanent statute every Israelite was re- 
quired to give at least a fifth of his yearly income to the Lord. © 
Under former dispensations we read only of a tenth. As the 
world grows older the claims of God are not lessened. Privi- 
leses are increased and responsibilities are increased with them; 
““To whom much is given, of them shall much be required.” The 
Jew might say, “What advantage then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circumcision? Much every way; chiefly be- 
cause that unto them were committed the oracles of God.” But 
as he thus reasoned he was summing up arguments to enforce 
the claim of God on himself and his property. Let this prin- 
ciple also be distinctly apprehended, for it will come with mighty 
force when it is applied to the privileges and responsibilities of 
the best, the brightest, and the last dispensation. 


III.—THE TITHE FOR THE POOR. 


“At the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all the 
tithe of thine increase the same year, and shalt lay it up within 
thy gate. And the Levite (because he hath no part nor inhe- 
ritance with thee), and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, which are within thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and 
be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hand which thou doest.” + It is doubtful whether 
this third tithe be entirely distinct from the other two already 
noticed, and therefore whether it were an additional claim on 
Israel. It may have been so, but the evidence is not fully satis- 
factory. We found no argument therefore on that consideration, 
but we cannot overlook this new appropriation of property, this 
additional object of generosity proposed to Israel. ‘The poor 
shall never cease out of the land;” and one design of this provi- 
dence is to teach us gratitude for our own mercies and kindness 


* Deut. xiv. 22, 28. T Deut. xiv. 28, 29, 
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to the necessitous. Generosity to the cause of God is here 


“Vo poet 


linked with benevolence to man. ~ It is the same condition of 
mind that produces the double fruit. |‘ Thou shalt love the 


~Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and mind, and 


se 
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strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”” The 
love of man springs out of the love of God. If we love the 
Creator we shall love the creature whom he hath made. The 
love of the father ensures the love of his child. Let none fear 
that because much is demanded and done for the cause of God, 


_ the interests of man will be therefore likely to be neglected. 


“ 


= 


The reverse may be expected. And let none excuse themselves 
by alleging they have so much to do for man they can do nothing 
_ for the cause of God. It isa mere pretence. Jesus could say to 
God, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” and at the 
same time he healed the bodies and saved the souls of men. He 
hath left us an example that we should follow his steps. 


IV.—THE LEVITES’ TITHE. 


“Speak unto the Levites, and say unto them, When ye take 


‘ of the children of Israel the tithes which I have given you from 
- them for your inheritance, then ye shall offer up an heave- 
y offering of it for the Lord, even a tenth part of the tithe.”* 


The Levite’s concern with the tithes was not merely to receive 
and enjoy them. He had his own tenth to pay to Aaron and his 
sons. None were exempt in Israel. All were recipients, and 


all must acknowledge the bounty of God. The ministers of 
_ religion are not merely entitled to live by the altar, which they 


Fe 


serve, they are bound to devote of that which they receive to the 


- cause of God. The apostle Paul applies the former part of this 
a 


re 
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statement to the ministers of Christ, even adducing the Jewish 
illustration, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn ;” and it will not be questioned that the latter part of it is 


equally applicable under the Christian economy. The lesson is 


clearly taught that all should devote to the Lord of that which 


they receive. No rank or station can plead immunity. The 


* Numb. xviii. 26. 
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higher the position the stronger the claim. Ministers of the 
gospel especially should feel the powerful claims that the cause 
of God has upon them. They are exalted to great honour as 
ambassadors for Christ. They should manifest the generous 
spirit of the religion which they teach. They should be an 
example to the Church in all things. But if they shall be so, 
the people to whom they minister must consider their liabilities. 
They cannot give of that which they possess not. It is the duty 
of the churches to put it in the power of their ministers to be 
examples of liberality. In doing so they consult their own inte- 
rests. In that respect they will find the saying eminently true, 
that “‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.” They are just 
filling up the reservoir which shall pour out fresh streams of pure 
water to refresh and fertilise themselves. 


V.—STATED SERVICES. 


“‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, Con- 
cerning the feasts of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim, even 
these are my feasts.” * 

They were to be observed at all times—daily—weekly— 
monthly—yearly—every seventh year—every fiftieth year. Hach 
of these had its own peculiar claims and responsibilities. One 
feature, however, marked them all—the expensive character of 
the service. The Israelite might indeed say, “I will not render 
to the Lord of that which cost me nought.” He could not do so. 
The prescribed service was in itself a serious claim. It is true 
there were services adapted to the poor; but let it be remem- 
bered there was no exception for the poor; the poorest must 
give. It is said in “ Mammon,” for some to give “a twentieth, 
or even a fiftieth, would require the nicest frugality and care.” 
This was not the spirit of the ancient law of Israel. Every man 
received something, and every man must give something. Where 
is the exception releasing the poorest from the tenth? This law 
is as wise as it is stringent. The poor man is benefited by the 
exercise of the “nicest frugality and care.” It is the most salu- 


* Lev. xxiii. 2. 
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tary discipline for himself and his household. It is the very 
habit which the poor most need to form and cherish; it elevates 
the mind to save something for the cause of God. He knew ° 
human nature well who has imposed this duty uponit. “He 
needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew what was 
in man.” It is a mistake to lead the poor to think they have 
nothing to do or to give to God. This is a lesson never more 
required to be taught than in our day. ‘The rich are to give 
abundantly out of their abundance, and the poor are to give out 
of their poverty. God designedly made his service heavy in the 
ancient economy. His demands never ceased, and none were 
exempted. 


VI.— VARIOUS SACRIFIOCHS. 


“This is the law of the burnt-offering, of the meat-offering, 
and of the sin-offering, and of the trespass-offering, and of the 
peace-offerings.” * 

No doubt these various services had mainly a typical meaning; 


and yery gracious the instructions were which they were designed 


and calculated to convey. In the burnt-offering we behold the 
sacrifice of the Son of God; in the meat-offering, the devoted 
gratitude of the believer presenting himself, all he is and has, as 
an offering to the Lord; in the sin-offering and trespass-offering, 
that life of faith upon the Son of God, and that constant effort 
after purity of life which a sense of sin and the love of holiness 
inspire ; and in the peace-offering, the fellowship with God, with- 
out which the renewed soul cannot rest, with the manner in which 
it is to be maintained, even through the peace-speaking blood 
of Christ. All this is true, and it is important. Yet there is, 
besides, a moral aim in all these institutes not to be overlooked. 
Observe the state of mind which they are calculated to produce 
and foster. They require intelligence, consideration, discrimina- 
tion, frugality, and earefulness. They teach how much God 
demands and how much we must do in order to render it. They 
enlighten, enlarge, and exercise the mind. They train the soul 
to lofty conceptions, to large services, and to make sacrifices for 


* Lev. vii. 387. 
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God. They teach us to make religion our business, and they 
give us to understand that the requirements of the Lord at our 
hands are neither few nor small. 


VII.—FREE-WILL OFFERINGS. 


“« These things shall ye do unto the Lord in your set feasts, 
beside your vows, and your free-will offerings.” * 

Over and above all that has been described, the Israelite might 
dedicate whatever beside he desired unto the Lord. There was 
a limit on the one side, and the law made its demands, but there 
was no limit on the other, and the devout soul might devote as 
it would. In all who had a right frame of mind this would not 
be a dead letter. Much would be added to the requirements 
of the law. As fresh occasions arose for gratitude to God, in 
the preservation of health, recovery from sickness, the increase 
of property, or the prosperity of friends, God would be acknow- 
ledged in all. This, therefore, is to be added to what was noticed 


before as the requirement of law and statute. A fifth proportion 


of all was certainly demanded. It may have been more, if the 
tithe for the poor is considered to be distinct from that for the 
Levite and that for the feasts. It is not too much, on that inter- 
pretation, to assume there was a fourth required. And when 
to all these are added the vows and free-will offerings, may it 
not be alleged that the devout and consistent Israelite felt the 
claim of God to be annually upon him for not less than a third of 
the income which was graciously confided to him ? 

This is the conclusion to which the review of the ancient law 
of Israel has conducted us. We appeal to the impartial inquirer 
whether we have not arrived at this issue by an unvarnished 
statement of clear statutes and undoubted facts. And now, what 
is the moral to be drawn from all? God has shown us that 
he considered it good for Israel to press his demands upon them 
at all times and seasons, for all pious and benevolent purposes, 
and in all measures adapted to the rich and the poor, and obli- 
gatory upon all, This was the education he gave his own children 
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whom he adopted to train for himself. Was it not manifestly 
designed to counteract the selfishness of the human heart, and 
open within it a fountain of generosity and benevolence? As the 
water drawn from the living well is renewed again with quickened 
and enlarged supplies, so as the heart is accustomed to give out of 
its fulness, the streams of grace and providence supply it afresh. 
The vapours that arise from the earth gather into clouds, and 
thence distil’again, to water and fertilise the ground whence they 
first proceeded, and so he that giveth getteth, he that does good 
receives good, and as we yield ourselves and our property to 
God we are filled with the fulness of God. Truly is charity said 
to be twice blessed—blessed in him that gives no less than in 
him that receives. With these facts and views before us, it is 
confidently asked, What proportion of his substance will the be- 
liever in Revelation dedicate to the service of God? Can he give 
less than a tenth? Is he consistent? And can he satisfy his 
own conscience if he does so? What is the law of the Bible, 
and of God its Author? Is it optional with every man to give or 
withhold as he pleases? to give in what measure and proportion 


he thinks proper? We are confirmed in the conviction that no 
enlightened and consistent believer can devote less than the tenth 


to the Lord of the annual income which providence has placed 
at his disposal for the maintenance of himself and those who are 
dependent upon him. ‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.” 
We think we have spoken the truth of God, and stand on the 
sure ground of his testimony; let all beware how they depart 


from it by a false or unsound interpretation, involving a great 


practical question bearing mightily on the cause of God in the 
earth. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


“ All that believed were together, and had all things common.” 
—Acts, 1. 44. 


Hear what the law saith! What saith it? It saith that 
Abraham, gave the tenth of the spoils—that Jacob gave the 
tenth of all he possessed—that Israel was required to give a 
tenth to the Levite, a tenth to the feasts, a tenth every third 
year to the poor, to give constantly, to give for all pious and 
charitable purposes, and over and above all that the statute 
prescribed to give the free-will offerings which gratitude and 
love might prompt. This is what the law saith. We leave it 
to produce its effect on all who regard it; and we proceed now 
to inquire, What saith the Gospel? For this purpose we direct 
attention to its opening scene. That scene was no doubt intended 
to give a faithful representation, and convey a just impression 
of the new economy—what it was to be, what it was to do, 
and what was to be expected from it. On a full consideration 
it will be found every way worthy of the gracious and glorious 
dispensation which it was designed to usher into the world. 

At the outset let us inquire what we are to expect from 
Christianity on the subject of religious contribution. We are 
to remember it is the consummation of a religion which had 
been taught from the beginning. It is somehow assumed by 
many that it set aside all that had gone before, and was alto- 
gether a new religion. This is a most unsound and dangerous 
principle. What was merely ceremonial and had served its 
purpose was certainly withdrawn, but the great principles incul- 
cated from the first remained as they were, and Christianity 
is simply Judaism perfected. We are, therefore, not to expect 
that on every subject treated under the first dispensation we 
shall have new and distinct instructions laid down in the second. 
The lessons of Moses passed into the hands of the disciples in 
the school of Christ, and the New Testament did not supplant, 
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although it more fully explained and powerfully enforced, the 
instructions of the Old Testament. These remarks have an 
_ important bearing on the subject before us. The views of 
giving to the Lord, held and taught and practised by Abraham, 
Jacob, and Moses, are not disallowed by Christ. They were 
not merely ceremonial, and have not ceased to be binding. So 
far as they were founded on the principle of human nature 
and the relations of man to God, they are the same yesterday; 
and to-day, and for ever. They arise out of the nature and 
necessity of our position toward both God and man, and cannot 
cease to be obligatory. We are therefore to study the teaching 
and example of ancient patriarchs and lawgivers on this subject, 
as much as those who lived in their times, and served God under 
their dispensations. Nor are we to be surprised if we do not 
find any new and explicit directions in the New Testament. It 
‘may be assumed these were given sufficiently before. There 
are various subjects of great moment in which this was mani- 
festly the course pursued by the early Christian Church. We 
' may instance the admission of the children of believers to the 
_. membership of the Church by the initiatory ordinance of baptism.. 
It has often been remarked there is no express appointment of 
that observance of the ordinance in the New Testament. But 
it has been very properly replied, it was not necessary there 
should be any such fresh appointment. It had ever been the 
law of the Church of God to receive the children of its members 
into fellowship. Abraham and Moses alike practised it in their 
day. Christianity assumed its existence. It did not abrogate 
it, and unless it could be shown that it did abrogate it, the 
observance must be regarded as continuing in all its force. 
Similar remarks might be applied to the perpetuation of the 
Sabbath. There is no fresh and express appointment of it under 
Christianity, yet the judgment of the Christian Church has in 
all ages been almost unanimous on the subject of its perpetuity. 
Let the same view be taken of religious contribution, and it 
will show that the instructions drawn from Abraham, Jacob, and 
Moses, remain in all their authority, although a word had not 

been added respecting it in the New Testament. 
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We make these remarks, however, not because we fear to 
canvass the subject in the light of the New Testament. Our 
object is to maintain the place we have already gained in this 
argument, not to lose the weight of any consideration hitherto 
advanced, and to stand by the assertion of right principles in the 
interpretation of the word of God. With this understanding, 
we now proceed to inquire what may be expected under Christ- 
ianity, and what development of its views in the grand opening 
scene of that economy? At once, then, it must be felt by all 
that we are not to expect any retrograde movement here. We 
are not prepared to find that the gospel of Christ will ask less 
than the law of Moses in the matter of contribution to the cause 
of God. Rather would we expect to hear in relation to it what 
is said of another duty,—‘*‘ A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another.” love had always been a duty, 
and always was taught and required. Yet it is denominated 
anew commandment. It is new, in one sense, although not in 
another. Itis new in the reasons by which it is enforced in the 
gospel, and in the measure in which it ought to be exercised. 


- But it is not new as though it became a duty now, while it had 


not been such before. Just so with the subject in hand. It 
might be said of it in the same sense, ‘A new commandment 
give I unto you.” Moses taught the duty of giving, but Jesus 
Christ taught it more fully still. There are reasons for it now 
which never existed before, and it ought to be exercised in a 
degree far exceeding the measure of former times. The light 
which Christianity pours into the mind on the great questions 
of time and eternity, requires that we should put forth efforts 
and make sacrifices to render time subservient to the interests 
of eternity, such as never were made before. The views which 
the Gospel gives of the comparative value of the body and the 
soul should inspire an earnestness and self-denial in the gsalva- 
tion of souls, which could not have been expected under darker 
dispensations. The obligations under which Christians have 


been laid to Jesus, the Author and Finisher of their faith, should 


rouse to doing and suffering in his cause altogether new in the 
earth. His life and death are an argument which should tell 
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‘— on the heart as none ever told before. His honour should be an 

_ object for the promotion of which all his followers should feel 
zs they could never do enough. His command should come upon 
them with a power which they would feel it to be impossible to 
withstand. He died for us, and we should live to him. He 
gave himself for us, and what shall we withhold from him? 
What shall we render to the Lord for all his benefits? This is 
_ Christianity. What saith it on the giving of our substance to 
_.the Lord? Shall its claims be supposed less than those of the 
law? If Abraham gave a tenth, and Jacob a tenth, and Moses 
required a tenth, or a fifth, or a third, what saith the Gospel 
of Jesus? The very manner of its claim should give it an 
increased power over us. It does not say, in so many words, a 
tenth, or a fifth, or a third, or any prescribed proportion ; it 
_ does assume that its early lessons on these subjects, delivered 
_ under former dispensations, are in the hands of all who now 
_ profess its higher and clearer revelations ; but this assumed, it 
leaves it to the Christian heart to decide the proportion of its 
contribution. It is not indifferent whether this shall be greater 
or less than it was of old. It is jealous of its own honour. If 
there be a falling back, even to the calculations of the law, the 
_ Gospel is treated injuriously. If there be satisfaction of mind 
_ with the old truth, and if it is felt when this is given we have 
come up to the mark of duty, and need go no farther, Christ 
holds himself dishonoured. But suppose even this to be with- 
held, suppose an argument constructed out of the very generosity 
of Christianity, that we need not give anything, or that we may 
give less now than they did in the old times, how must such a 
spirit be regarded by our divine Redeemer? Are we to wonder 
if he shall address to such the withering words, ‘‘ Thou wicked 
and slothful servant?” Christ has not reduced his claims, 
. although he makes no bargain with his followers. He expects 
_ that we shall say, ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” And 
he says by his apostle, “Every man, as he purposeth in his 
heart, so-let him give, not grudgingly nor of necessity, for God 
— loveth a cheerful giver.” 


With these general principles in view, let us look at the 
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transactions of the day of Pentecost, as illustrative of the gene- 
rous spirit which the Gospel inspires. It was a day of great 
expectation. ‘ When the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place.” They had been en- 
couraged to expect singular blessings, they had waited earnestly 
in prayer on God, that these might be dispensed, and now they 
were met to receive them. It was a day of the Spirit’s power. 
This is what was promised and what they obtained. ‘ Suddenly 
there same a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” These emblems of the Spirit were fitted 
to give the apostles just ideas of his power. Who can withstand 
the rushing mighty wind or the devouring flame? So under 


_ their ministry sinners would not be able to withstand the Spirit 


by which they should speak. It was therefore a day of powerful 
impressions. As the apostles preached Christ, told of his life 
and death and resurrection, the hearts of the audience were 
smitten. Deeply convinced of sin, they cried out, “ Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” But they were enlightened by the 
same power that convicted them. They saw and owned them- 
selves the murderers of the innocent Jesus, but in his blood 
which they had shed they saw a fountain opened that cleanseth 
from all sin. Into that fountain they went by faith, and were 
made clean. Nobly they avowed their convictions. ‘ They 
that gladly received his word were baptized, and the same day 
there were added unto them about three thousand souls.” And 
now look at this redeemed company. What distinguished them? 
“They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow: 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” It was no 
mere momentary excitement. It was a thorough, a sound, and 
proved to be a permanent work of the Spirit. But there was 
one feature of their case and character, which here deserves our 
particular attention, as directly bearing on our great subject. 
“All that believed were together and had all things common, 
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and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
a men; as every man had need.” An extravagant and foolish 
_ impression has been taken up with regard to this transaction. 
_ It has been assumed that all the property which the disciples 
possessed they sold, and cast the produce into a common purse, 
that individual property ceased to be held, and that in the 
_ widest sense there was a community of goods. No such views 
_ are given in the passage. The meaning is that the disciples did 
_ what the urgency of the occasion required. Those who pos- 
_ sessed property sold what was necessary to meet the emergency 
_ of their circumstances. There was no force on any believer to 
- do so, each did as his generosity stimulated him. This is plain 
Fr from the words of Peter, subsequently addressed to Ananias, 
_ “Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? and after it was 
_ sold, was it not in thine own power?” It was a proceeding 
every way worthy of the first disciples, decided, vigorous, self- 
denying, yet calm and full of purpose. Thus viewed it presents 
the duty of religious contribution, as connected with the Gospel 
of Christ, in a most instructive and impressive aspect. It repre- 
sents it as the fruit of the Spirit. Wherever the Holy Ghost 
_ takes possession of the mind, he enlightens and enlarges it. 
_ He gives just apprehension of duty and stimulates the mind to 
a proper frame for the discharge of it. Especially does this 
transaction show us what was to be expected under the new 
dispensation. Thus it opened, and thus it was to progress. 
- Oh! why have not scenes like these been frequent or constant ? 
~ The Spirit has been grieved. The body of a cold profession has 
been left, but the warm Spirit of the Gospel has been driven 
fe away. The kingdom of God is among us in word but not in 
_ power. How cheering to contemplate this scene, with which 
the gospel economy opened! ‘The selfishness of the human 
heart was overborne. Love took possession of the minds of the 
disciples. Zeal for their Master’s cause and honour inflamed 
them. Theirs was a spirit equal to the occasion to which God 
had called them. And it was to themselves a blessed season. 
“6 Continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, they did eat their meat with gladness 
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and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour with 
all the people. And the Lord added to the Church daily such 
as should be saved.” When we do our duty and act faithfully, 
we have our reward. These disciples enjoyed it in their own 
bosom richly, and in the prosperity that attended the cause that 
was dearer to them than life. Nor let us omit to notice the 
fearful confirmation which very soon after was given to these 
views of this blessed day. ‘A certain man named Ananias, 
with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept back part of 
the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain 
part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. But Peter said, Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and 
to keep back part of the price? Why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God.” The sequel is well known. The judgment of the Lord 
fell upon them, and the deceitful husband and the consenting 
wife were speedily laid in one dishonoured grave. Their sin 
was deception and falsehood, proceeding from pride and world- 
liness. ‘They need not have sold their property. Probably no 
one had asked them. But they wished to have the glory, and 
yet indulge their selfishness. It is a fearful reproof of a par- 
-simonious spirit in the things of God and religion. It was a 
faithful warning of what might be expected from sinful men, yet 
no less a distinct intimation of what the Gospel deserved and 
demanded. 

Thus Christianity opened, and now we apply the argument. 
What are we to expect from those who yield themselves up to 
the dominion of Christ? In the light and under the impression 
of the day of Pentecost let the answer be given. Has Christ- 
ianity reduced its demands on the generosity of its disciples? 
Are they expected to give more or less to the cause of God than 
did Abraham, Jacob, and Moses? If a tenth was the least under 
former economies, shall that suffice now? Shame would not 
permit us to say it ought. “Ye are not your own, ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and spirit, 
which are his.” And if this is the demand upon us, what of our 
property? Let the parable of the Talents, spoken by Jesus 
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himself, answer the question. He who received five talents 


_ made them ten for his master, he who had two by trading made 


them four, and he who had one hid it, and neither wasted nor 
employed it,—he returned it as he had received it. The first two 


_ were approved and rewarded, but to the third it was said, “ Thou 


wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have put my money 
to the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usury.” And this was the sentence passed upon 
him: “ Take therefore the talent from him, and give it unto 
him which hath ten talents. For unto every one that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. And 
cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness ; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Let it be observed, this 
man is called “wicked and slothful,” and yet the amount of 
sin charged upon him is simply neglect to be diligent in the 
cause of God. How, then, in the judgment of Christ, must it 
be with the man who neglects to give to the promotion of his 
cause? The answer may easily be given. Nor is it easier than 
it is to determine what are the relative claims of the law and of 


A the gospel. If the law, by express statute, demanded a tenth, 


BEE 


what does Christianity, without a statute, demand? It has 
certainly not abrogated the law of the ancient economy, but it 
has powerfully inspirited it. It were a slander on the Gospel to 
suppose it lowers the claims of Christ and his cause. No, no, 
it elevates and enlarges them, and like itself it raises all who 
truly receive and consistently obey it to a high, holy, and 
honourable standing before God and men, where, with the cross ~ 
full in view, they ask, What shall I render to the Lord for all 


his benefits ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MACEDONIA AND CORINTH. 


“ The grace of God Neseadth oitthe churches of Macedonia.”— 
2 Cor. viii. 1. 
“ Thanks be unto God for his smespeditiile gift.,—2 Cor. ix. 15. 


Tuus begins and ends a statement of principles, and an argu- 
ment founded upon them, illustrating and enforcing the duty 
of giving to the Lord, which, if accepted and acted upon by the 
Church of Jesus Christ, would issue speedily in filling the earth 
with the fruits of righteousness. It may be said, when \we set 
forth the transactions of the day of Pentecost, that was a peculiar 
season, a time of excitement and powerful impulse, but it did not 
continue and could not be expected to continue, and does ‘not 
apply to ordinary times and persons. Without at all admitting 
that this is a proper statement, we do not stop to dispute it, but 
we proceed at once to a case neither extraordinary nor excitinig. 
We claim attention to the apostle Paul, sitting calmly to dictalte 
what the Spirit desired him to write, coolly narrating what was 
done by one church, and drawing reasons from it to regulate the 
conduct of another. We will also present his account of the 
matter in a way the most remote possible from that which } is 
fitted to produce any excitement. We will apply ourselves to a 
plain and simple exposition of what he said, doing little more 
than fixing attention on verse after verse, allowing it to speak 
for itself, and offering a few explanations which none can dispvite. 
Only let it be remembered, as we do so, that we are using the 
language, and employing the arguments, of the Holy Spirit’ of 
God, and which he intended to form the faith and regulate the 
conduct of Christian Churches, till the final consummation of 
all things. 


MACEDONIA. LI9: 


MACEDONIA—2 CORINTHIANS, vii. 1-5. 


V. 1. “Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit (we call on you. 
to witness while we inform you of) the grace of God bestowed on 
the Churches of Macedonia.” 

He invites them to admire what had taken place in them. 
He ascribes it entirely to the gracious operation of the Spirit of 
God. They would themselves have been the first to exclaim, 
“ Not unto us, O God, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” 
Still it is not to be overlooked that the Divine Spirit does make 
his servants objects of admiration. He beautifies them with his 
' salvation. He puts his own image upon them, and he makes 
them beautiful through his comeliness. Nor is it wrong, it would 
seem, to notice and express our admiration of the Christian 
loveliness. Great care, it is true, should be taken in speaking 
of it to themselves, lest it should become a temptation to pride. 
Circumstances, however, may arise when it is both lawful and 
proper, for the sake of encouragement, to do even that. But, 
whether or not, we may speak of it to others, for there is here 
the example of an apostle, and that too in the most public 
manner, not merely spoken but published and handed down from 
generation to generation, so that, as in the case of Mary, it may 
be said, ‘‘ Wherever the gospel of the kingdom is preached, 
there it is told for a memorial of them.” 

V. 2. “How that in a great trial of affliction the abundance 
of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality.” 

This is the special grace which was so estimable in the 
judgment of the apostle and of the Spirit by which he spake, and 
which he calls upon the Corinthians, and all others, to admire. 
The grace itself is beautiful, liberality in the service of the Lord. 
It is a fruit of the Spirit. It is a triumph over the selfishness 
of the human heart. It spreads happiness as far as it goes. It 
assimilates its subject to God, who delights in doing good. And 
it is a noble testimony to the power and grace of the gospel. In 
the circumstances of those who exercised it, however, it was 
greatly enhanced. It was in the midst of deep poverty and 
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affliction, yet it abounded, and that joyfully. Their own affliction 
might have swallowed up their sympathies, their poverty might 
have been a ready excuse for neglect; but no, in spite of all 
obstacles, the gracious affection of love for others burst out. It 
urged its way through every obstruction, overcame all difficulties, 
and triumphed in alleviating distress and promoting happiness. 
The grace was every way worthy of admiration. 

V. 8. “For to their power I bear record, yea, and beyond 
their power they were willing of themselves.” 

Their charity was spontaneous, vigorous, and efficient; like 
the living well, the waters came of their own accord. Itreminds 
us of the words of Jesus, ‘‘ The water that I shall give shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” Grace 
is exhaustless, because it is supplied by the infinite Spirit. The 
disposition is strengthened by exercise. And like the source, so 
are the streams that flow from it. They go gushing out in strong 
and rapid movement. They are not as those who say, “ Be ye 
warmed and filled, nevertheless they give them not those things 
which are needful to the body.” The warm heart puts forth the 
ready hand, and the generous spirit opens it wide to dispense its 
eifts. It knows the luxury of doing good, and only follows the 
propensity of its renewed nature. 

V. 4. “ Praying us with much entreaty that we would receive 
the gift, and take upon us the fellowship of the ministry to the 
saints.” 

What a scene! The giving and receiving of the rich and 
poor a means of Christian fellowship, and an inspired apostle the 
medium of maintaining it! All the entreaty is on the side of 
the rich, that they may be permitted to give; and they ask the 
good offices of the apostle, that they may be indulged in charity. 
Compare that scene of apostolic times with the poor-laws and 
the distributions and the distributors of our day. Where is our 
religion ? or is the real spirit of it, as manifested of old, to be 
found on earth? We speak of apostolic churches and apostolic 
practices? Here they are. Are our churches and practices like 
these? So far as they are, they are apostolic ; so far as they are 
not, they are not apostolic. 
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5 V. 5. “And this they did, not as we hoped, but first gave 


their own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the will of God.’ 
They far exceeded all the expectations and hopes which the 


apostle had formed and cherished. But he reveals the secret of 
e all. ‘They had given themselves to God, and what then would 


they withhold from him or his people? And this, alas! reveals 


another secret. It makes an awful disclosure, which it may be 


unpleasant to divulge. It teaches the reason of the want of 
liberality to the cause of God, even the want of religion. It 


_ traces the closed hand to the shut heart. It brings us to the 


foundation of things. And as we cannot expect to raise a super- 
structure where there has been no foundation, so we need not 


look for doings of liberality where there is not a renewed heart. 


' “Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one.” 
* Can the fig-tree bear olive berries, either a vine figs ?” 

Such, as described by the pen of inspiration, were the churches 
of Macedonia. They were the first churches in Europe: The 
apostle was called there in a vision by the cry, ‘‘ Come over and 
help us.” He found, when he went, that the Lord had work for 
him todo. There hesaw the Gospel entering the heart of Lydia, 


like the sun rising gently and gradually and pouring its light 
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- into a darkened world. And there he saw its conflict with the 


hard-hearted jailer of Philippi, and forced from him the cry, 
“What must I do to be saved ?” The church in other times 
was worthy of its origin. It maintained its high character years 
after, when the apostle wrote of it, and held it up as an example 
to others. How many churches in Europe are like it now? 
How is the gold become dim, and the fine gold changed? Yet 
the obligation to imitate it still remains, as we shall now see, by 
considering the apostle’s exhortation, founded on what he had 


said to the Church of Christ at Corinth. 


CORINTH.—2 CORINTHIANS, Vili. 6-9; 1x. 6-8, 12-15. 


V. 6. « Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had begun 
so he would also finish in you the same grace also.” 
What he had seen at Macedonia he desired to see at Corinth. 
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God, he knew, had all hearts in his hand, and could and would 
do again and elsewhere as he had done before. Nothing but the 
advancing power of the Gospel will satisfy a mind rightly dis- 
posed toward God. The subjection of the earth to Jesus is the 
object at which he aims. But means must be used to gain the 
end. On this occasion the ministry of Titus was employed. It 
is a legitimate work to occupy the attention and labours of a 
minister of Christ, when he sets himself to produce and cherish 
in the people of his charge an enlarged liberality in the service 
of God. And when any success is obtained, that should be 
accounted an encouragement to persevere. Where we have 
begun to do good we should not rest till we finish the work. 

V. 7. ‘‘ Therefore, as ye abound in everything, in faith, and 
utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love 
to us, see that ye abound in this grace also.” 

The possession of some graces should never be esteemed an 
apology for the want of others. Rather should the deficiency be 
regarded as more inexcusable and inconsistent for that reason. 
Particularly it is most carefully to be avoided, that while some 
other graces are apparent that of liberality should be wanting. 
If a man be very zealous and stringent for holding the faith of 
the Gospel in purity, if he be eloquent in its advocacy and 
defence, if he be possessed of clear and enlarged views, if he be 


‘active in many external duties, if he show a great interest in the 


ministers of religion, and yet, after all, be deficient in liberality, 
it is a sad spectacle. The world see it and understand it. It 
brings the Gospel into disrepute; it causes the way of truth to 
be evil spoken of; it is the very circumstance which will be 
most readily seized upon to disparage true religion, And, there- 
fore, while we do not fail to possess and cultivate other graces, 
we should be specially careful to exercise that of generosity in the 
cause of God. 

V. 8. “I speak not by commandment, but by occasion of the 
forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of your love.” 

After all, let it not be supposed the apostle was dictatorial. 
What he said was in love and zeal, and he could not help it. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” It 
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. was in his mind, and it would have been asa fire in his bones if 
_ he had not given vent to it. And there was some excuse for 
_ him. Others urged him, both by their example and their words. 
_ He wished also to have the same regard for the Corinthians as 
_ for others, such as the Macedonians, and the same reasons for it. 
- He longed to sce the sincerity of their love tested and proved. 

And when he did see it, it would contribute alike to their credit 
_ and his gratification. 

V. 9. “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich. 

Ah yes! This motive would justify all his earnestness, and 
might stimulate all their love. Who could resist it? or how? 

_ They were not ignorant of it. They knew it theoretically, and 
had in some measure felt it experimentally, What wasit? They 
knew that Jesus had been rich—that he had dwelt in the glory 
of the Father in the highest heavens. They knew that he had 

_ become poor—so much so as not to have where to lay his head 

~ and to suffer as a common malefactor on the cross. They knew 

_ that to all this he submitted on their account,—that they might 

pe rich, in the pardon of sin, the gifts of righteousness, the 
_ plessedness of true religion here and its everlasting joys hereafter. 
And if they knew and confessed all this, what might be expected 
of them? What would they do in the cause of this divine Master ? 
What would they give for its advancement? What would they 
withhold ? Surely such an appeal was irresistible. 
% Having made it, he explained to them at length some arrange- 
~ ments he had made for carrying forward the particular exercise of 
= liberality then required of them to maturity. And having done so 
"sufficiently for his purpose, he proceeded to urge certain motives 
upon them, which it is important to notice as a specimen of 
apostolic dealing with a question of contribution to the cause of 

_ God. 

af Chap. ix. 6. “ But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also-sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.”’ : 

This is reasonable. As it is in nature so also may we expect 
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_to find it in grace. He who does little good may expect to receive 

little. And this is applicable as well to time as to eternity. God 
has so ordered it, that in the very exercise of serving others we 
best serve ourselves. There is a providence, too, which goes by 
the rule, “‘ With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again.” And it is the plain testimony of the divine word 
that men shall be judged, if not by, yet ‘according to, their 
works.” It must in the nature of the case be so, for just as by 
exercise the capacity for happiness is enlarged, so shall the mea- 
sure of final enjoyment be. 

V. 7. “‘ Every man, according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give, not grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 

We should be at pains with the state of our hearts. We 
should not be satisfied merely with the doing of the generous 
act,—we should see that it is done in the right spirit. And this 
may be obtained by indulging such considerations as the apostle 
had suggested. Let them keep “ looking unto Jesus,” and the 
fire will burn within them. Besides, the doing of the acts of 
generosity has a tendency to improve the heart. Christ said, 
“Tf any man will do my will he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” Right performances would clear the 
intellect and promote knowledge. It would teach experimentally. 
And so here also the right occupation of the hands would extend 
its influence to the heart, and deeds of charity would promote a 
spirit of love. 

V 8. “ And God is able to make all grace abound toward 
you; so that ye, having all sufficiency in all things, may abound 
to every good work.” 

It was not merely the natural effect of such a course as he 
had recommended they were to consider. There was, besides 
this, the promised and direct influence of the divine blessing 
What could not God do with their hearts? What would he not 
do? What had he not done with many? He was able and 
willing, and they had only to ask and receive a right hearty and 
generous spirit from him. O how little this is remembered ! 
How few remember to ask God for liberality of soul, and how 


aw 
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 feebly! Yet be it not forgotten, the want of it is a sore cala- 
mity, the possession of it is an unspeakable blessing, and from 
God only can it come, and out of his fulness it may constantly 


be received. 
V. 11-14. “Which causeth through us thanksgiving to God, 


they glorify God for your liberal distribution, and long after you 
for the exceeding grace of God in you.” 

They benefited not merely themselves and their fellow- 
creatures, but they brought glory to God in the highest. They 
acted on the exhortation, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” And what effect ought such a thought to have on 
a generous heart? ‘To be permitted to honour God!—what an 
honour! The very act of liberality itself honours him. It 
honours his grace which prompted it, and thus its effects increase 
his glory. ‘They who participate in the kindness expressed are 
benefited, not only in the improvement of their outward circum- 
stances, but in the state of their minds towards God and toward 


man. There is thus no limit to the widening circle of a gene- 
-rous liberality. As the pebble dropped into the lake puts its 


waters into motion, and circle rises after circle, till all is stirred, 
and the whole borders around are bathed by the waters, so a 
Christian deed may prove the means of an excitement which shall 
grow and increase from person to person, and from place to place, 
and from age to age, until it shall reach eternity itself, and 
encircle the throne of God with a halo of glory. 

V. 15. ‘Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 

' No wonder the apostle should thus close his exhortation. 
He calls the grace of liberality an “ unspeakable gift,” for wh 
he gives God thanks. And so it is, and so he ought to do. *It 
is unspeakably good in its nature and effects. It is lamentable 
that it is so little contemplated under this aspect. How many 
quote the apostle’s words, and yet do not apply them to his 
subject! Their modes of thinking are not like his; they have 
not the elevated views of gracious affections which he had. He 
calls charity an unspeakable gift, and until the same views 
prevail more generally the Christian Church can never be 
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expected to do its duty in the devotion of its property to God. 
Oh! that men might so see this grace, as to be impelled to 
cry out, both on account of its own lovely character, and the 
extent to which they behold it exercised,—< Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift !” 

Well, then, if these be the principles which the apostle Paul 
inculcated on the subject of religious contribution, what say we 
to the special question which they were introduced to illustrate ? 
What testimony do Macedonia and Corinth bear to the proportion 
in which Christians should contribute to the cause of God? 
Would they say a tenth? Did this suffice for them or the apostle 
their teacher? They were all familiar with the laws and customs 
of ancient times. Although none of these persons had been Jews, 
and the members of both Macedonia and Corinth were either 
generally or exclusively Gentiles, and even Lydia seems to have 
been a proselyte, yet they would have learned from the Jewish 
Scriptures, and the Jews scattered among them, what had been 
the habits and practices of the ancient people of God. They 
knew well what God had required in the Jewish Scriptures. And 
now, when they came to interpret these passages by the prin- 
ciples which Paul had inculcated upon them, at what conclusion 
would they arrive? If we were told some gave a tenth, others 
less, others nothing, what opinion would we form or express of 
those churches? We would be ashamed of them. We would say 
they were utterly unworthy of their high privileges and honoured 
teachers. We could not help pronouncing upon them the 
severest censure. ‘Then let us beware lest it be said to us, 
“Thou art the man;” ‘“ Physician, heal thyself;” ‘Thou that 
teachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal?” ‘ Thou 
that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery?” ‘Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacri- 
lege?” Let us not expose ourselves to a retort so fearful. We 
see what are the great principles of the apostle, and by what 
motives he urged them on the early Church. Let us remember, 
in speaking to them, he being dead yet speaketh to us. Let us 
adopt his principles and act upon them; let us become distin- 
guished by liberality in the cause of God as we have hitherto 
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Zz Sei by the want of it. Let it no more be said, “ All seek their _ 
_ own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” Let his cause be 
ours, and under a deep and growing sense of what he did for us 
let us uphold his cause till “all nations shall be blessed in him, 
end all nations shall call him blessed.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 


“ Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him.” —1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


“A worn fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” It is in the Holy Scriptures these fitting words are 
_ found in perfection. Very frequently the weightiest sentiments 
are conveyed there in the fewest and simplest words possible. 
Great good is gained by this peculiarity of style. The truth so 
__ expressed is easily apprehended, easily remembered, and easily 
_ applied-to practical uses. It is like the concentrated essence of 
the best food or medicine, in the composition of which the 
greatest nutrition is secured by the smallest quantity. Examples 
- of all kinds abound. Do the Scriptures describe God? It is 
thus: “ God is a spirit;” “ God is light;” ‘God is love.” What 
a fond of thought and truth is here, which the most profound 
philosopher cannot fathom, and which yet the simplest child can 
in some degree apprehend and remember perfectly! Or do they 
set forth the way of a sinner’s salvation by God? It is thus: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life;” “This is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
aeceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief;” “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the giftof God.” In these 
brief sayings the leading features of the way of salvation are fully 
d clearly intimated. It is the same with practical duties. 
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Every class will be found expressed in some comprehensive and 
short sentence. ‘To confine ourselves to the one before us, the 
duty of religious contribution, the whole subject may be said to 
be laid down in the few terms prefixed to this chapter: ‘“ Upon 
the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him.” <A full development of the great 
principles of the duty has already been considered in the apostle’s 
argument addressed to the Corinthians. On every one of them 
we might have dwelt at length, but their number and weight per- 
mitted only a cursory glance at them. Enough, however, was 
said to show their extent and depth. Oh! that the members of 
the Christian Church would ponder them deeply, drink into their 
spirit, feel their power, and obey their requirements. But we 
must now turn from them, and claim attention to the brief rule 
which has just been intimated, and which will yet be found to 
‘have the most extensive application. 


1. The time of religious contribution is marked, —*“ the first 


day of the week,’—the Christian Sabbath. There is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that a time is thus divinely fixed. It 
assumes that the duty as a matter of obligation must be dis- 
charged at some time, and that it is well to have an appointed 
time for it, lest it should by any possibility, through neglect, be 
omitted altogether. It is too often found, that what we think 
may be done at any time is never done. Nor is it merely that 
the time is fixed; the frequency of its recurrence is important to 
be observed. It arrives weekly. The duty is to be habitually 
performed. It is not a mere momentary excitement, to be spent 
in a strong impulse, from which we may fall back into apathy or 
neglect. It is a duty to be kept constantly before our attention, 
that as its obligations never cease, so neither shall our exertions. 
The tone of the prescribed rule implies that there is the utmost 
concern and consideration that the duty may be done persever- 
ingly and effectually. Above all, it should be carefully noted 
under what powerful impressions and motives the apostle would 
have our minds when we would thus habitually devote our pro- 
perty to God. ‘On the first day of the week!” What associa- 
tions are connected with that day! It reminds us of Jesus, it is 
, . 
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sacred to his memory, it is the Lord’s day, it brings us into fel- 
lowship with him, and it irresistibly urges upon us, ‘“‘ Whatsoever 
__ ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto men.” It 
reminds us especially of his triumph. We may say, “ This is the 
-~ day the Lord hath made, we will rejoice and be glad in it.” «JI 
___ will triumph in the work of thy hands.” On this day our divine 
' Redeemer rose from the grave, ‘spoiling principalities and 
powers, and making a show of them openly.” We have, there- 
fore, vividly presented to us all the blessings which we enjoy by 
means of the death and resurrection of the Son of God. An 
appeal is made to the heart by their value and number. Ag 
- + we contemplate what he has done for us, we are asked, what we 
_ are ready to do for him? By the Sabbath we are further re- 
minded of the outpouring of the Spirit of Christ. As on this 
day he arose and ascended, so also on it he sent the Holy Ghost. 
And the effusion of the day of Pentecost was only an emblem and 
earnest of what might be expected in future years. Long after, 
John could say, in the lonely isle of Patmos, “I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day.” So should every believer have the same ex- 
perience. He needs the weekly return of the holy day, and it is 
expressly provided for him. His prayer should be, “ Visit me_ 
with thy salvation ;” and nothing less than the enjoyment of its 
answer should satisfy him. What, then, is to be its effect in the 
- enlightenment and enlargement of his mind, discovering to him 
the duty of yielding himself and all he has to God, and engaging 
him heartily and earnestly to make the surrender? But it is in 
the ordinances of grace the Spirit is to be expected on that day, 
and hence arises another powerful influence under which the 


A believer is to be prompted to act. These are wondrously adapted 
to both his mental and bodily constitution—the singing of God's 
3 praise, pouring out the heart in prayer, the Word read and 
E preached, the fellowship of the body and blood of Jesus, and the 
pronouncing of the benediction in his name. How calculated are 
y: these services powerfully to impress and excite the soul to duty! 


_ They may well be anticipated, as was done by David, saying, “I 
- shall be anointed with fresh oil.” Fresh supplies of the grace of 
the Spirit are needed and expected in the ordinances of God’s 
K 
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house. And, to sum up all, the rest of the Sabbath is the 
emblem of heaven itself. Heaven is only an unbroken Sabbath— 
unbroken by worldly cares or sins, unbroken by any limitation of 
times or seasons. We are reminded how short our time on earth 
is, and how long the eternity on which we are about to enter. In 
the same measure we learn the necessity of redeeming the time 
now, and doing something that will tell upon eternity for the 
well-being of ourselves and others. This is the time which the 
apostle has fixed for religious contribution. And is it not mani- 
fest he did so with good reason? He has chosen the time when 
the mind is under the best and most powerful influences, the 
period at which the duty bids fairest to be best discharged, when 
if ever it shall not be neglected, and when every temptation to 
neglect is most likely to be resisted and overcome. 

Attention is specially requested to this view of the subject. 
In almost no instance is the apostolic rule, in this matter, obeyed. 
In a large proportion of the churches of these lands no religious 
contribution is made on the first day of the week. In many, a 
halfpenny or penny may statedly be given. But as to meeting 
the spirit or the letter of the apostolic rule, where shall we find 
it? Personal enjoyment and profit seem to be the grand absorb- 
ing objects of attendance upon public worship. We go to receive 
good, and forget the apostle has also taught us we should no less 
go to do good. ‘*'To do good aud to communicate forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” It is to be feared we 
are in no readiness to act upon this apostolic rule. The church 
that would earnestly call upon its members to do so would be apt 
to endanger its peace or outward prosperity. Its habitual calls 
to generosity would be felt to be irksome, and there would be 
rebellion against them. Let us alone, and let us have the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the word and ordinances, would, it is feared, 
be the saying of many. Yet this is a great mistake. Never do 
we find a Scripture rule either unwise or unsuited to our highest 
benefit. It is in doing good we obtain good. If the churches of 
Christ would only consent to act on the apostolic rule, they would 
speedily experience the advantages in their own edification. Only 
suppose that their members did, as the apostle recommends, exer- 
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cise frugality and care thoughout the week, that they might be 

prepared to present their offerings to the Lord and his cause on 

every first day of the week, and what rich enjoyment would they 
- soon experience in their own souls? God would meet them, and 

shower his blessings upon them. They would soon have the 
aspect of a garden which the Lord himself had watered. And 

they would be constrained often to cry out, ‘‘ God is in this place; 
_ this is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” There is one practice, in particular, to which we cannot 
but advert for a moment, in connexion with this view of the sub- 
ject. It is the custom of most churches to sustain their Christian 
efforts by occasional addresses and collections on days specially 
appointed for the purpose. For these all preparation is made. 
_ Notices are previously given of the intended appeal, and the 
- object of it. Information is circulated to arrest attention, and 
stimulate zeal. When the set day arrives, the preacher puts 
forth his utmost power to rouse the assembled church to a sense 
and performance of its duty. And on the success of this attempt 
the cause in question is dependent for a year to come. It is 
-cause of thankfulness that even this much is gained. Not long 
ago nothing of the kind existed. Churches met and parted, and 
thought not of any duty they were called on to discharge for the 
benefit of others. It is hoped there will be a growing spirit of 
earnest zeal, and that nothing shall be left undone which wise 
- and prudent measures can obtain for the upholding of the cause. 
_ of Christ on earth. As matters are, ministers must thus statedly 
z preach, they must go forth from time to time, and place to place ; 
a they must circulate information, and try to call forth zeal; they 

must devise expedients, and use all their sanctified ingenuity to 
; raise the funds that are required for carrying the truth of Christ 
. and its messengers though the whole earth. All this, it is ad- 
mitted, must, in the present state of the Church, be done. None, 
__we trust, will misunderstand our remarks, nor turn them into an 
excuse for the neglect of present duty. After all, however, may 
we not say, “I show unto you a more excellent way?” And 
what is it? many will say. They feel the present plan is ineffi- 
ent, and does not reach the necessities of the case. Our most 
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important plans for the evangelisation of the world are languish- 
ing for the want of support. Can you point out a way to fill the 
exhausted treasury ? Yes, and a simple one too—a way simpler 
and easier far than that which is at present pursued, and as 
much more efficient as it is easier and simpler. It is just to 
return to the apostolic counsel, “‘ On the first day of the week” 
give your substance to the cause of God. It is obvious he means, 
not as we seem to have understood it, a special day selected now 
and again, but every “first day of the week.” Wherever the 
Church of Christ assembles on that day, let its members give 
what their painstaking has enabled them to provide for the cause 
of God. Observe how an operation so simple would tell advan- 
tageously on the finances of the Church. It would set us free 
from the disaster which a day of stormy rain and tempest must 
inflict upon the cause which had its advocacy confined to that 
special season. With what dismay have the managers of many a 
noble cause looked out on such a day, as they felt the responsi- 
bility that rested upon them to meet the necessities of those who 
bore its toils and conducted its labours. It has been stated that 
the character of the appointed day determined in some instances 
whether the effort made over the churches of a certain district 
would raise the cause to a position of safety and prosperity for 
the coming year, or leave it to struggle as best it might with the 
difficulties of poverty until Providence might be pleased to favour 


it, in some future day, with a season of calm and sunshine. Is * 


it a wise or proper arrangement that leaves an important cause 
dependent upon sucha circumstance? The apostolic rule would 
remove the difficulty, and it would do more and better still. It 
would bring the claims of God's cause before all the members of 
the Church. On those special occasions which we have fixed 
many may not be present. Hither they must have zeal to remedy 
the loss of their presence by a voluntary donation of their gene- 
rosity, or their help must be lost until another distant opportunity 
shall be granted. And then the same disappointment may arise 
again. The stated and habitual offering at once remedies this evil. 
At the same time its amount of contribution would be a mighty 
increase on the present forced collection. A penny every week 
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would seem a trifle to many who would scruple to present the shil- 
_ lings to which it would rise at the termination of the year, A 
shilling would be an easy weekly offering to some, who would be 
alarmed by the idea of laying fifty-two together on the plate of 
solicitation after the financial year had come to a close. Even the 
more extended offering of the pound, or more, would not seem 
extravagant to some, who would feel a strong temptation to curtail 
the donation of not a few when they were to be presented in a 
single offering. The finance of the Scriptures will be found as 
wise and efficient as it is simple. It is the best by far to meet the 
temptations to which human nature, in the frailty of its best estate, 
is liable, and by the easiest means to secure the best results. And 
is it nothing to substitute the calm doings of principle for the 
stimulus of occasional excitement? We should look well to our 
motives. God searcheth the hearts, and trieth the reins of the 
children of men. Pride and vain-glory are besetting sins of men. 
They are in all circumstances evil, chiefly so when allowed to 
influence in the cause of God. We should be careful not only to 
do what is right in itself, but to do it in the right spirit and 
manner. And that the change of measures suggested would be 
calculated to have a favourable influence in this respect who can 
doubt? It may be added, that the very habit of looking to our 
affairs habitually throughout the week, that we may have to give 
to the cause of God on the approaching Sabbath, and that we 
may know what we ought to give consistently with other claims, 
would greatly minister to a proper frame of mind. It would be 
a most valuable and habitual discipline of the soul? It would 
bring God into the most ordinary concerns of life, and elevate the 
lowest engagements to the dignity of the highest principles. Let _ 
it not be said, Such a habit would lay upon us a yoke of intoler- 
able bondage. Recollect it is God who has laid it on. The rule 
-we are recommending is divine. It is also both wise and merci- 
fully adapted to its purposes, and not less so to the happiness 


and prosperity of him who acts upon it. Alas that the churches 


of Christ should be so little in'a condition to adopt such a rule! 
We are far from violently forcing it on any. We fear great 


changes must come before it will be generally adopted. But 
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one day, no doubt, it will be the rule and the practice of the 
Lord’s people. Let those who can, begin to act upon it now. 
Let those who cannot overcome the difficulties in their way, 
pray and wait till God shall make the path plain before them. 
But in this as in all things let us feel assured it is well to say, 


““O that my ways were directed to keep thy statutes! Then — 


shall I not be ashamed, when I have respect unto all thy com- 
mandments.” 

2. Not merely, however, does the apostolic rule determine the 
time of contributing, it fixes attention also upon those whose duty 
it is to contribute—‘ Every one of you.” Who are meant? In 
some sense it may no doubt be said, all men are comprehended in 
the description. Whoever they are for whom the blessings of the 
gospel are intended, they certainly should acknowledge the obliga- 
tion here laid upon them. We do not enter into any inquiry 
respecting the extent of the atonement. It would be manifestly 
out of place. We proceed merely on the general ground, which 
none will dispute, that the gospel is to be preached to all men, and 
that all are invited to participate inits benefits. None will be so 
infatuated as to exclude themselves from the number of those 
invited and entreated to believe on Jesus Christ, and obtain eternal 
life in him. Then must all such own that they are included in 
the ‘every one” of the rule. For if the gospel is preached to 
them and they may enjoy its benefits, surely it becomes their duty 
to give of their substance that these same privileges may be 
extended to others. Let it not be said, there can be no obligation 
on any to extend the gospel until they themselves become recipients 
of the gospel and its salvation. This involves a most fatal 
principle in morals. A man’s unfitness for a duty, or his indis- 
posedness for it, does not release him from the obligation of it. So, 
because a man does not receive the gospel, it does not follow that 
it is not his duty to receive it. He is bound to receive it, and to 
discharge every duty which it requires. Until he does so, he is 


living in sin, and nothing can free him from the demand which ° 


his great Creator has laid upon him. These remarks apply 
directly to the special duty which we are enforcing. It is the 


duty of ‘‘ every one” to receive the gospel himself, and to send it: 
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to others, and to do whatever he can to advance this object. We 
have no hesitation in saying this is the duty of a deist, or even of 
an atheist, if such is to be found. ‘Unto you, O men, I call, 
and my voice is to the sons of men,”—this is the address of 
Christ in his word. And whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear, here are their privileges, and duties, and respon- 
sibilities. Literally and universally, therefore, it is the duty of 
‘every one” to consider and contrive that he may haye to give of 
his substance “‘on the first day of the week.” Nor let it be over- 
looked, that whoever fails in this duty is so far hardening his own 
heart, and shutting it up more and more against the reception of 
Christ and his truth into it. It is with this sin as with every 
sin. All sin is not only evil in itself, but is exerting an influence 
for greater evil over every mind that is subjected to it. And this 
is a fearful consideration. The ungodly are “treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment ‘of God.” On this principle we deem it an object 
worthy of all zeal and effort to hinder an ungodly man from con- 
tracting more sin. ven though he become not a subject of 


_ God’s converting grace, it is of high moment to keep him back 


from any sin, or to engage him in the performance of any duty. 
Often the very performance of a duty is the beginning of a state 
of mind that leads to the most gracious and blessed results. One 
thing is clear, it was a marked feature in our Lord’s ministry to 
engage “every one” in well-doing. His sermon on the mount is 
a noble ilustration of it. ‘Then came publicans also to be 
baptized, and said unto him, Master, what shall we do? And he 
said unto them, Exact no more than that which is appointed you. 
And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, And what 
shall we do? And he said unto them, Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your wages.” 
Proceeding on this high authority, we call upon ‘‘ every one” to 
give unto the Lord. Oh! that we could engage even an ungodly 
and careless community in this duty. It would soon produce a 
wondrous change on their spirit, and habits, and practices. Caring 
for others, they would begin to care for themselves. This would 
bring them to God, and, sensible of their own necessities, they 
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would learn to cry mightily to him, that they might be healed of 
their sins. God would bless them, too. Not only in the nature 
and necessity of their new engagements would there arise a 
cessation from much that was evil, and an engagement in that 
which was in itself good, but the Lord would look favourably 
upon them; not, certainly, because they thus entered upon a 
course of reformation, yet in the way of entering on such a 
course. We are urgent in the assertion of these principles, 
because we think they have been sadly perverted, and a secret 
feeling seems to have spread too generally in the minds of men, 
that because they do not profess religion, its duties cannot be 
expected nor are they required of them. It is a fearful delusion, 
by which Satan has slain his thousands and tens of thousands. 
We have done what we could to detect and expose his design, 
and we now proceed to contemplate the phrase before us in its 
more restricted acceptation. ‘This was no doubt in the apostle’s 
mind when he said, ‘‘ Every one of you.” He spoke to the mem- 
bers of that church which he had described as “sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” ‘Ye are washed, ye are 
justified, ye are sanctified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” They were called upon, therefore, by a 
regard to their own consistency and profession, to be liberal in the 
cause of God. ‘They had declared by their conduct that they 
acquiesced in the sentiment of Christ, ‘‘ What is a man profited 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” They must, there- 
fore, do what in them lay to show their value for the souls of men, 
and make every sacrifice to save them. Even although the special 
duty required of them was to contribute to the temporal relief of 
the saints at Jerusalem, yet there was much that was spiritual in 
the duty. Their temporal state powerfully affected their mental 
exercises. It was as the saints of God, having claims upon them 
as part of the Christian brotherhood, they were required to provide 
for them. And they were under the necessity of doing it out of 
regard to Jesus Christ, their Master, and that of the objects of 
their sympathy too—regard to his example, authority, and the 
solemn anticipations of the final judgment, which he had so 
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_ minutely described in his ministry on the earth, and in which 


description he gave so much prominence to what was done for his 
disciples in his name: ‘“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 


- the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” The 


duty, therefore, was to all intents and purposes one highly spiritual 
in its character, as much so as if its direct object had been the 
saving of the souls of them for whom they were concerned. Then, 
again, they had by their conduct acknowledged the fulness and 
sufficiency of Christ for the salvation of their own souls. They 
had committed themselves into his hands, and this was the highest 
testimony they could give to others how highly they prized him. 
If they were sincere herein, what would they do to lead others to 
do as they had done themselves? How paltry would any earthly 


' sacrifice seem in comparison with the high and holy object which 


they sought to gain! Notonly had they made their confession by 
the act of embracing the Saviour for themselves in faith, but they 


- were accustomed to avow that faith in the most public and 


i 
; 


’ 


emphatic manner. Their Sabbath assemblies and their holy 
communion in bread and wine at the table of the Lord were known 
and read of all men. Inall consistency, then, what service might 


be demanded at their hands? Surely “every one” of them 


would own and act on his obligation to give to the utmost for the 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal well-being of others. These 
remarks are as applicable to the members of the Christian Church 
now as they ever were to those whom the apostle immediately 
addressed. Christians make the same professions now as ever 
were made in apostolic times. Itis the profession of a ‘common 


salvation.” They have their assemblies now, as of old—the same 


solemnities—the same table of the Lord. The same obligations, 
therefore, rest upon them. On “every one” who professes Christ 
is laid the obligation to do what he can for the spread of his truth. 
And is there any ‘‘one” who could not do something? Is there 
“one” who could not give something? God knoweth, and it 
were presumption in us to speak peremptorily, but if there be 
“one” who could not give something fur Jesus, who gave himself 


for him, his circumstances must be very peculiar. Yet how many 
there are who act as if such were their case! ‘They give nothing. 
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It is idle to inquire into the various reasons which would be 
alleged for the neglect, but the fact cannot be questioned. Many, 
very many, do not give at all. The majority do not give. The 
smallness of contribution in the earth to the cause of Christ is a 
proof that few give. It may be presumed many have not been 
told of their obligation to do so. To others it has not occurred. 
‘It is a prevailing idea with many that all they could give is so 
little, it would be neither worth their offering nor the Church 
aceoptiug, This is a sore evil. As well might the drops not 
fall because they are not each a whole shower of rain. As well 
might the stream let from the mountain stay its course because it 
is not the broad river on which go the gallant ships. This is a 
matter of deep concern to the interests of religion. Personal 
responsibility is the great duty needed to be known and feit.. If 
the members of the Church were brought to understand it, all 
would be well yet. If each would do what he could, there would 
be enough. It is not easy to learn what might be the number of 
professing Protestants, who sit down at the table of the Lord. 
There are no data within reach on which we can arrive at an 
averagenumber. So far as we know the state of Protestantism in 
this land we would be disposed to say, that in the most favourable 
circumstances there are about a tenth who confess publicly their 
faith in Christ at the table of the Lord. Suppose that even this 
tenth did “ every one” something, gave “every one” something, 
the result would be blessed. In one section of the Church with 
which we are acquainted, where the number of communicants is 
probably about one hundred thousand, and where a considerable 
missionary spirit prevails, in which there have been some noble 
and zealous efforts, and over which considerable pains have been 
takcn to improve the spirit and form a habit of giving to the Lord, 
the average annual contribution has not exceeded 10,0002. Only 
let the apostolic rule be unanimously adopted and acted on by 
the Church, and let each of its communicants give but a penny 
in the week, and its annual contribution would be 20,0002. Thus 
at once.would the funds for the treasury of Christ from that 
single source be more than doubled. Yet who would assign a rate 
so small as this? A penny in the week! This specimen is only 
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given that it might be seen what a little calculation and a little 
effort might do. How wise is the Spirit of God! How apparent 

_ is that wisdom in the rule of contribution which we have been 
- considering! If it were obeyed, and “every one” would give, it 
would change the whole aspect of the Church and the world. 
| The peer of the law of gravity did not produce a greater 
change in the philosophy of the world than the obedience of this 
simple rule would produce in the moral condition of the world. 
The discovery of steam, with all its wondrous powers and extra- 
ordinary effects and unexpected changes, would not match the 


_ the conduct of professing Christians. We submit it to their 
_ consideration, and call upon “every one” to say whether he will 
accept it for his rule, or plainly and confessedly reject it from his 
ereed. Only let “every” one know that whosoever rejects it 
rejects the apostle and Him also who sent him, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3. Lengthened, however, as our remarks have been on this 
apostolic rule, we have not yet done. It is, as we have said again 
and again, remarkable for its simplicity, and it should have 
required nothing to be said in either the illustration or en- 

forcement of it. But its neglect, its almost entire oversight, has 
rendered it necessary that all should be said which has been now 
- advanced, and more too. The longer a noble building has lain 
in ruins the more it is covered over with accumulated matter, and 
it needs the greater labour to remove the rubbish, and more exca- 
- vation to bring the buried columns to the light of day, and replace 
_ them on their ancient foundations, until the once perfect building 
- is restored again to its former symmetry, and beauty, and strength. 
So with this principle on which we have been dwelling. It appears 
to have been concealed from the view of the Church. Amid the 
‘dilapidations of the truth and of the Church upon the earth, the 
rubbish of long-established usages, and mistaken principles, and 
erroneous views, has covered it over so as to have put it out of 
sight. Much labour, therefore, is necessary to bring it out again, 
4 ‘id let men see it in its beautiful proportion and mighty strength. 
We ee already presented some portions of it to their notice and 
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admiration, and now we proceed to exhibit one other feature which 
will complete the description. Itis the measure or proportion in 
which ‘ every one” is required to give—even “as the Lord hath 
prospered him.” 

At first sight the meaning would seem to be sufficiently clear. 
Indeed, it would appear as if it were hardly possible to mistake it, 
—that as God gives us means from week to week, so we should 
give in the same proportion to his cause. But there are none so 
blind as those who will notsee. Where no obscurity exists, there 
are those who take pleasure in creating it. The more simple any- 
thing is they make it the more difficult to understand. And even 
on this unmistakable rule questions are asked which no casuist is 
able to answer, and prolixities are woven out of it which it is :m- 
possible to unravel. What is meant, says one, by giving as the 
Lord hath prospered ? Does it mean our annual income? or our 
whole estate? Supposing the tenth to be the proportion of giving, 
am I called on to give that measure of all I have or of what God 
has given me during the year? The principle of explanation is | 
manifestly contained in the rule itself. It is a proportion to be 
given according to the increase of the time mentioned, and in the 
present instance it is a week. This may be extended to other 
periods of time, a month ora year. Thus the text itself fixes its 
meaning to refer to income, and not to the amount of property 
possessed. ‘It need not be said this property will affect the income, 
but it is by the increase of what it yields that the proportion to be 
given shall be measured. In this arrangement the wisdom of the 
Scriptures is great. They promise to the believer worldly pro- 
sperity among other blessings. ‘ Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” Wealth is an unspeakable blessing in the hands of 
the godly. Constituted as the world is, we do not see how the 
cause of God is to be carried forward without the help of the rich, 
True, the offerings of the poor are to be highly prized, Perhaps, 
too, they will ever be, as they have ever been, the chief source 
of support to the Church of Christ. Still there are noble examples 
of great good effected by princely offerings from therich. Great 
and gracious promises, too, are held out to this effect -in the 
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Scriptures. We rejoice, therefore, when God in his providence 
s pleased to prosper his people. It is good to see them growing 
in wealth and influence. The world shall be the better for it all. 
Let it not, therefore, be supposed we frown upon the wealthy or 
make little of their wealth. On the contrar y, we praise God on 
their account; and we adinire the rule which is now before us, 
because, while it provides for the necessities of the Church, it 
; does not interfere even with their worldly prosperity. Under- 
standing it thus, then, its directions are plain, and we hold them 
to be universally applicable. Fixing attention, for the sake of 
illustration, on what we have shown to be the lowest propor- 
tion of giving ever sanctioned by the Scriptures,—a tenth,— 
* observe the practical application. And we specify it, not because 
any can fail to apply the rule to themselves, but because, even 
where duty is clear, we need “line upon line and precept upon 
precept.” The income of one is ten pounds in the year; then 
the claim of God is one pound. That of another is double, and 
a t the claim upon him is double. A third has received one hundred 
on pounds, and ten pounds is his proportion. If it be a thousand 
. - pounds, a hundred can readily be spared. If it be many thou- 
sands, there may be as many hundreds. Plain and specific, 
~ however, as we desire to be, there are those who cannot under- 
- stand the matter. How, they ask, can a man who has a large 
‘ family, and only one hundred pounds a-year to provide for all 
their wants, devote a tenth to the cause of God? Then, I ask, 
_ is a man having only the half of it, or less, to give none at all? 
a Nay, I ask, How are many families supported on the fourth of 
- it? And on less by far? But, you say, we have a station to 
‘ “support which they have not. Will you plead that argument 
with God? ‘The conscience that could do so must be seared as 
with a hot iron. If God has placed you in those circumstances, 
it is an intimation of his will that he would have you to live 
according to them. He has not relaxed his law that you might 
live after certain conventional rules which men have made, but 
"which he has never sanctioned. After all, are you not satisfied 
with our explanations? Then we are sorry for it, but cannot 
Ip it. Only you must allow us to ask, Where lies the fault? 
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In us, or in you? To bring this question to a test, let us entreat 
that you will give us your interpretation of the apostolic rule. 
You do not approve of ours; what, then, is your own? There 
are those who can reject all that others propose, but have no pro- 
posal of their own to make. Are you of that number? There 
is a mighty power in some to pull down, but they will never give 
a hand to help to build up. We must leave yeu, if you be such, 
to Him who shall judge both you and us. And we turn away to 
indulge the sad reflections which are forced upon us while we 
look at the rule which the apostle has prescribed, and compare it 
with the conduct which many evince. How few, alas! there are 
who are giving even according to the lowest proportion of a tenth! 
But, not to dwell upon this, we mourn especially, how little the 
claim is considered that each shall give ‘‘ as the Lord hath pro- 
spered him.” Last year the income was increased, but the sub- 
scription is the same. The income of one is double that of 
another, but their donations to the cause of God are equal. In 
some instances the income has been growing, and the proportion 
of contribution has been decreasing. Years have been accumu- 
lating, and wealth has kept pace with them, but the heart has 
become more and more contracted, and the duty of giving less 
and Jess felt. It is a fearful proof of the depravity of human 
nature to find that the besetting sin of old age is covetousness. 
Just the opposite of what might have been expected is found to 
be the reality. As the world becomes less capable of affording 
enjoyment, it is held with greater tenacity. When men are 


about to leave it they cling closer to it. Be watchful. Nothing 


grows faster, or is harder to be dislodged from the heart, than 
worldliness. There may be some who feel difficulties, however, 
which are peculiar to their circumstances in carrying the apostolie 
rule into effect. The apostle seems to write to those who were 
in circumstances to know what their weekly lodgment for the 
cause of God should be. Some such there are still, it may be 
many. But there are some with whom it is not so, They 
are unable to tell what a week, or a month, or even a year, may 
enable them to make a just proportion. It is to be regretted 
that the state of commerce does in some instances create such 
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_ difficulties. When the servant of the Lord finds himself in them, 
_ he must meet them as best he can. Stretching the time over 
_ more years than one, he must strike the proportion accordingly. 

_ He knows how to do so in other transactions, and his ingenuity 


on 


- will not fail him here. We may safely leave him to its exercise. 


Only let him not forget, the rule we have been expounding does 
not change with the changes of this earth’s occupations. It is 
like him who gave it, eternal and immutable. Abraham acted 
on it in his day, so did Jacob. Moses enforced it hy many 


- sanctions, and Jesus Christ in his own ministry and by that of 


his apostles inculcated it again and again. However, therefore, 
it is to be obeyed—conformity to it is essential. If any find 
fault with our exposition of it, in understanding it of income, let 
them extend it according to their convictions of duty. If they 
think it embraces all property, let them so act upon it. We 
shall not complain of them. Perhaps, after all, they may reap 
their reward in so doing. It is a blessed thing to get above the 
earthliness of the present world. We are in great danger of 


_ being swayed by its vain calculations. Truly we need to cry, 


“O Lord, open thou mine eyes to behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” In no department is this more necessary than in 


those practical questions that are apt to come into contact with 


our selfishness and worldly prejudices. Blessed be God, however, 


the rule in this instance is plain. The wayfartag man, though a 


fool, need not err respecting it. He who runs-may read. And 
we end with its repetition as we began, leaving it on tne con- 
science of every man to act according to his view of what it 
requires. ‘On the first day of the week, let every one of you 


lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” Noble prin- 
_ ciple this! And noble exercise where it is obeyed! The Christ- 


ian keeping it ever in his eye! looking at his daily accounts in 
the light of it! regarding God as a claimant in all his transac- 
tions! and while just in his dealings with all men, resolved he 
will not ‘‘rob God.” 


. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
EXAMPLES. 


“ Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning.”—Rom. xy. 4. 


«As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” As is our faith, 
so will be our conduct. “Hence we infer, on the other hand, that 
as a man’s life is, so we may judge of hissentiments. ‘“ By their 
fruits ve shall know them.” Proceeding on this principle we may 
gain further information respecting the views taught in the Scrip- 
tures on the subject of religious contribution. We have only to 
inquire what was the conduct of those who believed them in order 
to ascertain what were their sentiments. Their actions are a 
comment on their principles. We have endeavoured to make 
manifest that the lowest proportion of income ever given by the 
people of God, and sanctioned by his authority, is a tenth; and 
now, in confirmation and illustration of that view, we appeal to 
this practice. Let this be contemplated in all relations, public 
and private, and under all dispensations, Mosaic and Christian, 
and the conclusion will be the same. It is worthy of observation, 
that the Spirit of God has seen good to record the doings of the 
Lord’s people in this respect; and out of many examples we shall 
select a few that may be looked upon as a specimen of the rest, 
and very illustrative of their guiding principles. The first which 
we shall notice relates to the 


ERECTION OF THE TABERNACLE, 


The record of this event is. contained in Exodus xxxv.—xxxvi. 
It has seemed good to the Holy Ghost to give us very minute 
details, and particularly to describe how means were obtained for 
the completion of such an undertaking. We shall endeavour to 
sketch the leading features of the interesting and instructive pro- 
ceeding, The first thing that arrests attention is the proposal of 
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_ Moses: ‘ Moses gathered all the congregation of the children of 

_ Israel together, and said unto them, These are the words which 
the Lord hath commanded, that ye should do them ; take ye from 

- among you an offering unto the Lord.” He deals reasonably and 

- candidly with them. He assumes no authority over them, but 
4 bears to them a message from the Lord. He explains to them 

the will of the Lord clearly before he proceeds to ask their con- 
: currence and co-operation. Let this be noticed at the outset. 
We must never attempt to carry our measures for the cause of 
_ God by mere authority. We must be ready and careful to give 
a reason for our proposals. We must take care that both we and 
our measures are understood, and not till then are we in a con- 
dition to propose their adoption. This done, Moses at once gave 
_ them to understand the work was to be entirely voluntary; 
“Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring it, an offering of 
_ the Lord.” There was to be no constraint; if any. chose to 
avoid the work, they were at liberty to do so; if any took part in 
it, it must be heartily. Even though they helped by their con 
tribution, if this were not done with sincerity and cheerfuluess, 
the service would not be accepted by him who looketh not so 
much on the outward appearance as upon the heart. Then as to 
_ what each should bring to the work, the proposal of Moses was 
that every one should give according to what he possessed: 
“ Gold, silver, brass, blue, purple, scarlet, fine linen, goats’ hair, 
rams’ skins, badgers’ skins, shittim wood, oils, spices, and onyx 
stones.” Anything offered in the right spirit would be accept- 
- able. Every one could give something, although no one could 
_ give everything. None would be excluded from having some part 
e in the delightful service ; God would deprive no one of such an 
opportunity. His providence has put something in the hands of 
- every one which may be employed for him. Such were the pro- 
2: -posals of Moses, and now we are to look at their reception by the 
people This was not immediate. They took time for con- 
sideration: “All the congregation of the children of Israel departed 
‘a from the presence of Moses.” How did they employ themselves ? 
Y; We follow them to their tents. Here is a company engaged in 
is earnest conversation, by the way, on what they had heard, and 
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every one gives his opinion freely, all approving the plan. There 
is a family group in affectionate fellowship, consulting what they 
can do to help the work forward. And yonder is an aged patri- 
arch, alone, in prayer to God, wrestling with him, that he may 
give counsel to Israel in so great a work, and engage the hearts 
of all init. All this augurs well. Soon, therefore, the people 
come to a decision, and return to Moses: “They came, every 
one whose heart stirred him up, and every one whose spirit made 
him willing, and they brought the Lord’s offering to the work of 
the tabernacle of the congregation.” It is most engaging to 
notice who came, and what they brought, and how they acted. 
Who? ‘Men and women,” both the sexes alike. All are con- 
cerned in the work of the Lord, and none should abstain from it. 
There is work for man and work for woman. Both are under 
deep obligations, and both should acknowledge them. The one 
can do what the other cannot—together the agency is complete. 
What did they bring? The women brought “ bracelets and ear- 
rings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold.” These would 
be better employed in aiding the work of the Lord than in adorn- 
ing their persons. The men brought “blue and purple, and 
skins and wood,” whatever any one possessed. How did they 
act? ‘The women did spin with their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun.” ‘“ The rulers brought onyx stoves, and 
spice, and oil.” “ The children of Israel brought a willing offer- 
ing unto the Lord, every man and woman, whose heart made 
them willing to bring for all manner of work, which the Lord 
had commanded to be made by the hand of Moses.” No sooner 
did this heartiness in the Lord’s service appear, than the favour 
of Jehovah was manifested. He raised up fitting agents to do 
the work. ‘‘ Moses said, See, the Lord hath called by name 
Bezaleel, the son of Uri, and he hath filled him with the Spirit 
of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in all knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship.” ‘“ And he hath put in his heart 
that he may teach, both he and Aholiab: them hath he filled 
with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, 
and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, in blue, 
and in purple, in scarlet, and jn fine linen, and of the weaver, 
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_ work.” Let us address ourselves to God’s work in good earnest, 
S and he will further our endeavours. “Acknowledge God in all 
_ thy ways, and he will direct thy steps.” Nor was this a moment- 
_ ary excitement. The work went on, and the interest of the 
_ people in it continued. “They brought free offerings every 
morning.” Having begun a good work we must persevere. So 

_ they did, and a glorious issue they obtained. “The wise men 
¢ _ that wrought all the work came unto Moses and said, The people 
_ bring: els more thanenough. And Moses gave commandment, 

‘ and they caused it to be picclaiand edusticat the camp, saying, 
_ Let neither man nor woman make any more work for the offering 
_ of the sanctuary. So the people were restrained from bringing.” 
It should’ not be overlooked in what circumstances this noble 
_ outburst of sanctified generosity took place. It was in the 
wilderness. The people were assembled there amid its wild and 

- rugged scenery. They were dependent every day on the provi- 
dence of God to supply their returning wants. They had no 
resources either from agriculture or commerce. No people could 
be under stronger temptations to keep what they had against an 
evil day. Yet their zeal for God overcame all their fears. Their 
love for his service opened their hearts, and made them willing 
- to give whatever they possessed. And a blessed work it proved 
to be. That Tabernacle became the dwelling place of Jehovah 

_ throughout many generations. There he met his people, and 
communed with them. It was like the building of a mighty 
Pe reservoir of pure water, whence streams of Heding flowed after 
them while they sojourned in the desert, and long als after they 
i entered into the promised land. ‘The transactions of that glorious 
day, we may be assured, were never forgotten in Israel. An 
impetus was then given to the cause of God that did not spend 
its force for many generations. ‘They are left on record to teach 
us to act in the samme manner. We, as they, are invited to bear 
"our part in the work of the Lord.. We should, like them, enter- 
n the proposal seriously and prayerfully. We ought, after 


~ even of them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning 


eir example, to acquiesce in it. We should all do so, men and 
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women. Every one should do what he can, and give what he 
can. God will bless us as we do so. He will provide agents to 
carry forward the holy enterprise on which we set our hearts ; 
he will bring it to a successful issue. We shall find that we have 
been raising a memorial the most honourable to ourselves and 
beneficial to men; it will endure when we have mouldered into 
dust. In it we shall find we were blessed, and, after us, many 
shall find it to be a blessing. Is not such a work worthy of a 
generous offering? What shall it be? A tenth of our income? 
Read the doings of Israel and determine. They knew the law, 
but did they limit themselves to it on this occasion? Their 
conduct is the best exemplification of their principles. What 
think we of any Israelite who might be detected on that day 
keeping back from the work of the Lord? How we despise him! 
An Achan in the camp, he could only bring a curse on Israel. 
Then let us be both admonished and encouraged liberally to give 
to the work of the Lord, until his Tabernacle is built in the 
wilderness of the world, where he shall dwell, in manifest fokens 
of his presence, until his people are brought up into the land of 
rest and promise. 
THE TEMPLE. 


The Tabernacle had now stood for a period of about five hun- 
dred years. It was the will of God that it should at length give 
place to a more permanent structure. The circumstances in 
which the Temple that succeeded it was erected are fully de- 
tailed. And it is worthy of note that here again, as in the case 
of the Tabernacle, we are presented with a noble exhibition of 
generosity in the cause of God. This cannot be accidental. It 
is the will of God we should know, that under every economy, 
and in every change of administration, liberality in his cause 
marked his people. Israel at the building of the Temple pre- 
sents a happy resemblance of the same Israel at the erection of 
the Tabernacle, and we shall now contemplate the prominent 
features of their conduct as narrated in the 28th and 29th chap- _ 
ters of 1 Chronicles. As might be expected, there is much in 
eommon with what happened at the building of the Tabernacle, 
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_ but we shall endeavour to bring out mainly what is new in this 
_ example of generosity. 
c The objects were in some respects similar, but in others dif- 
5 ferent. One great end was to be served by both, the mainte- 
— nance of the worship of God among his people, a testimony to 
himself and his truth. But the Tabernacle was a frail and 
moveable erection, while the Temple was a permanent and stable 
_ Structure. The one was adapted to an unsettled people on a 
_ toilsome journey, the other to a state of tranquillity and national 
_ prosperity. The narrative in both cases shows that a generous 
spirit can live under any circumstances, in poverty and in wealth, 
in journeying or abiding, at home or abroad. The principle is 
_. independent of changing circumstances. At all times and in all - 
- conditions the people of the Lord are expected to be generous in 
_ his service. | 
- As the offerings for the Tabernacle were adapted to the wil- 
 derness state of Israel and to their condition of poverty, so their 
services for the Temple were worthy of their advancement in 
civilisation and prosperity. Their contributions were magnificent. 
= They are thus described in the discourse of Dr. Brown, formerly 
referred to,—‘‘ The donations of David and his people astonish. 
Z 


us by their magnitude. In addition to the immense sums which 
he had amassed during his reign for the building of the Temple, 
he, on the occasion referred to, devoted to this pious purpose 
what is equivalent to about ezghteen millions of our money; and 
his people’s joint contributions considerably exceeded thirty 
_ millions.” It is easy to pronounce these sums, but there are 
} few who have any just apprehension of their value as they thought- 
 lessly read of them. They discover an amount of wealth and a 
 largeness of heart to which in these days there is nothing to 
_ compare in the efforts of Christian benevolence. All the con- 
tributions of all the Christian churches on the face of the earth,: 
_ for all missionay purposes, fall immeasurably short of this single 
offering on the part of ancient Israel and their king. 
It is partly to be explained by observing who they were that 
gave on this occasion, and in what manner they did so. Here is 
the narrative. ‘David assembled all the princes of Israel, the 
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princes of the tribes, and the captains of the companies that 
ministered to the king by course, and the captains over the 
thousands, and captains over the hundreds, and the stewards 
over all the substance and possession of the king, and of his 
sons, with the officers, and with the mighty men, and with all 
the valiant men, unto Jerusalem.” ‘ Then the chief of the 
fathers and princes of the tribes of Israel, and the captains of 
thousands and of hundreds, with the rulers of the king’s work, 
offered willingly.” And “the people rejoiced for that they 
offered willingly to the Lord, and David the king also rejoiced 
with great joy.” The conduct of the parties was as noble as 


their station. Had such not borne their part in some measure. 


commensurate to their position in society, the work could not 
have been accomplished. When shall such a scene be witnessed 
in Britain? Its nobles have yet to learn a lesson from the 
nobility of ancient Israel. If our beloved Queen and her royal 
consort, with all their great worth, aud in many respects most 
praiseworthy example, were to go down to their Houses of 
Parliament, or summon their members to the royal palace, and 
make a proposal to them similar to that which David made to 
the nobles of Israel, how would it be entertained? The very 
suggestion seems to be ridiculous. It could not be done. And 
what says this for the state of our country? What a view does 
it give us of our superior Christianity in comparison with the 
defective system of Judaism? The fact that nothing of the 
kind could even be entertained, arise from what cause it may, 
is full of meaning, and deserves our serious consideration. But 
if no such matter could be entertained publicly, there is nothing 
to hinder that each shall do his part privately, within the little 
inclosure of his own church, and in accordance with all his pecu- 
liarities of taste and opinion. How is it, then? What aid are 
the rulers and nobles of the land giving to the spread of Chris- 
tianity ? Are their contributions commensurate with their posi- 
tion, and responsibility, and wealth? We are none of those who 
look with a jealous eye on the aristocracy of Britain. We would 


detract nothing from their greatness or their glory. But we are 


jealous of their consistency, and we must remind them of their 
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ip ¥: _ accountability. “Let us be borne with while we ask, What are 
_ even our ecclesiastical rulers doing to help forward the work of 
oi. Lord by their prea We have heard reports of 
their princely revenues; to what are these devoted? Are their 


names and subscriptions prominent in the lists of those who are 
4 trying to build up and enlarge Zion? We bring no railing 
__ accusation, but we cannot help saying there is cause for solemn 
ie inquiry. It cannot be that the cause of God shall be neglected 
___ by the great and noble without incurring much guilt. Oh, that 
- Britain were as it was with Israel in the days of king David, 
4 when the king, and the princes, and the nobles, led the way in 
es _ the work of the Lord! Were it so, we should enjoy a measure 
_ of peace and prosperity not at present known amongst us. 
4g “Then should the earth picks her increase, and God, even our 


&F 


own God, would bless us.’ 

Yet there was no extravagant excitement in the cade of 
‘David and his nobles. The whole proceeding was marked by a 
spirit the most calm and considerate. It was indeed a deter- 
mined one, and in such a cause it ought to be so. ‘I have pre- 
pared with all my might for the cause of my God,” said David. 
He weighed the matter well, and acted with a clear and steady 
purpose. Yet his uprightness is most prominent. ‘‘ Because I 
have set my affection to the house of my God, I have of mine 
own proper good given to the house of my God.” His affection 
for the work is assigned as a reason why he acted both generously 
and honestly. It opened his heart to give, but it taught him 
also that he must take care to give only that which was his own, 
knowing that no cause could have the Lord’s blessing which was 
not sustained in accordance with his will and law. David and 
his nobles were as careful to give honestly as they were to give 
at all. This is a blessed example to the community. The 
great are not only to contribute, but to do so in a way that will 
- command respect and approbation. ‘It is when this is the state 
of a people, the rich and the poor will feel aright toward one 

_ another, and dwell in concord and common prosperity. 
A beautiful example is presented on this occasion of the 
"effect of the conduct of the great on that of the public at large. 
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“All the congregation blessed the Lord God of their fathers.” 
“The people rejoiced.” The poorest had their part as well as 
the richest. They never imagined they were exempted from 
the duty or excluded from the privilege of giving. And this is 
never to be forgotten. The work is to be done in common. 
All are to labour at it. very one should resolve, I will have at 
least a stone in the building of the Lord. I cannot do what I 
would, but I will do what I can. 

This work ended in a way worthy of its commencement. 
“David blessed the Lord before all the congregation, and said, 
Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel, our Father, for ever and 
ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine; both riches and honour come 


_ of thee; and in thine hand it is to make great and to give 


strength unto all. But who am I, or what is my people, that 
we should be able to offer so willingly, after this sort? for all 
things come of: thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” It 
is where this spirit of piety and prayerful dependence prevails 
we may expect such results as these. When are we to witness 
or exemplify them ? 

With this example before us, let us judge what we are to 
give to the Lord and to do for his cause. What do we think of 
the tenth in the light of such a transaction? Not im vain had 
the law of God educated this people in an enlarged liberality. 
There must have been long training to call forth and exercise 
such a spirit. It was not the product of a day. Deep principles 
must have got hold of the hearts of the people, great and small. 
They show us what they were and what they thought. And 
their example of generosity ought not to be lost on the present 
generation. It is much needed. The Lord grant that through 
his blessing it may be effectual. 


THE WIDOW OF SAREPTA. 


It is not in one form only the examples of Scripture are 
presented to us. They are national and individual, public and 
private. We have seen what was done unitedly, let us also see 


— 
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__ what was done singly. There is some danger of being so dazzled 
_ with great and striking exhibitions of generosity on a broad scale 
as to cause us to forget our individual responsibility. We there- 
_ fore select a special case, and that presenting as strong a contrast 
» to what we have been considering as can well he imagined. 
The history to which we refer is mennieds in 1 Kings, xvii. 8-24. 
All the features of it seem to be ordered so as to teach, there 
_ are none who may not and ought not to exercise generosity in 
_ the service of God. It was that of a woman. Often the Scrip- 
tures teli of such, that it may not be supposed they are exempted 
from taking part in the work of the Lord. She was a widow. 
The name is the strongest association we have in our language 
with helplessness and dependence. What can such a one do? 
_ She was poor. ‘I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel and a little oil in a ccruse.” She was in the extremity of 
afamine. ‘I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it for me and my son, that we may eat it and die.” Yet 
_ to her the prophet Elijah is sent in his strait that she may feed 
_ him. This circumstance is specially noticed by Christ in the 
_ New Testament: ‘ Many widows were in Israel in the days of 
- Elias, when the heavens were shut up three years and six 
~ months, when great famine was throughout the land; but 
unto none of them was Elias sent save unto Sarepta, a city of 
Sidon, to a woman that was a widow.” It is mentioned as a 
_ distinguishing favour conferred upon her, a proof of the soye- 
‘ reignty of divine grace. Difficult and distressing as her circum- 
stances were, she fell in with the proposal of the prophet to 
relieve his hunger. At first she hesitated, and did not see 
either her duty or the possibility of compliance. But a word of 
encouragement and explanation satisfied her, and she was re- 
solved to try what she could do for the Lord and his servant. 
“She went and did according to the saying of Elijah.” And 
she had no cause to regret it. The Lord’s blessing rested on 
her and rewarded her. ‘ The barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord which 
he spoke by Elijah.” Now, why is all this recorded? What is 
the purpose of this simple narrative of a lonely and destitute 
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widow? Surely to teach us there is no one who may not do 
good. Surely to teach us a generous heart may dwell under a 
garb of the greatest poverty. Surely to teach us we should 
never decline a proposal to do good and relieve distress when it 
is in the power of our hand to do it. Surely to teach us we 
shall never serve the Lord nor his cause in vain. Many a widow’s 
heart has this record cheered. Very good it is in God that he 
gave it a place in his word. It may be as the hidden flower in 
the luxuriant garden. It does not at first attract us. But when 
we take it up and examine it, how lovely! worthy of its Author! 
He is infinite in wisdom and love. Let none decline some part 
in the Lord’s work. However humble, there is a place he is to 
occupy, and a work he is todo. The generous heart will move 
the hand to activity. Remember the widow of Sarepta. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


One other example let us just notice before concluding this 
part of the subject. It is recommended to us as having occurred 
in the ministry of Christ, having called forth his most emphatic 
approval, and so being distinctly illustrative of the spirit of his 
Gospel. It is thus recorded: “Jesus sat over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the people cast money into the 
treasury; and many that were rich cast In much. And there 
came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which 
make a farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 
said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast more in than all they which have cast into the treasury; 
for all they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her living.”"* What a 
scene is here! Jesus was looking on. How little the crowds 
thought of this! And it is so still. His eye is upon all men, 
he is taking cognizance of their doings, and yet they perceive it 
not, think not of it, and are not influenced by it. What did he 
see, and what did he think and say of it? He saw the people 
casting their money into the treasury according to the law, and 
in particular he observed that many rich persons cast in much, 


* Mark, xii. 41-44. 
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With this he does not find fault. The act was a proper one in 
“itself, and whether it wes acceptable or not depended on what 
he saw to be the spirit by which it was prompted. If it was 
pride or self-righteousness, it was hateful in his sight; if it was 
in compliance with the law, and out of regard to the authority of 
God and the good of men, it was accepted and approved. We 
are not told, however, what he thought of these rich men and 
their offerings. There is another person and another offering 
that attract and absorb his attention. And he calls the special 
attention of his disciples to what he observed and desired to say 
of it. The person was “a certain poor widow”—somebody 
whose name was not known there, suffering under the privations 
of poverty, yet casting in a farthing. And what of this? Who 
minds it? The poor woman and her miserable offering were 
perhaps in the way while some portly magnate strutted forward 
to deposit his princely gift. But hear the judgment of Him, 
who shall at last judge the world. He that made the worlds, of 
whom it is written, “‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” remarks with emphasis, ‘‘ This poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all,”—more in the account of God, more in the 
way of securing his acceptance and blessing, more for the fur- 
therance of the great end for which that treasury had been 
appointed. But Christ gives the explanation himself; “ They 
all did cast in of their abundance, but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had, even all her living.” What they gave they 
could easily spare, and feel no inconvenience; what she gave 
left ber, in all human calculation, to want the necessaries of 
life. Is our Lord’s judgment of this case the opinion that 


would be entertained or expressed of it by thousands in our 
“day? They would count such conduct the height of folly and 


‘absurdity, while He who had the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge declared his admiration of it. What! God gives a poor 
widow a farthing, she needs it to buy bread, and yet she goes 


and casts it into a contribution for the spread of religion! Has 
the poor woman not lost her understanding? Many would think 
0. Well, be it remembered, Jesus thought the reverse. There 


is, perhaps, no passage in the word of God that has been more 
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perverted and abused than this simple and beautiful incident. A ~ 
rich man or woman proceeds to deposit an offering to the cause 
of God, and remarks, with an air of extreme humility, “I have © 
been giving my mite to the cause.” Indeed! Have you? Just 
inquire what is meant by a mite. We do not say that the term 
mite is synonymous with moiety, yet they so resemble one another 
as to suggest the idea of some affinity in their meaning. Moiety 
signifies the one-half of anything. If, then, mite be derived 
from it, it denotes a large share, even a half, of that which is in 
question. Have you, then, given the one-half of what you possess 
or of what you ought to give? But this poor widow is not said 
to have cast in her mite, but two mites, two moieties, two halves; 
that is, the whole sum which she possessed. And so our Lord 
explains it, ‘“‘She did cast in all that she had.” Let this 
language be laid aside, as it is commonly used. All allusion to 
such an incident as this is most unbecoming in those most given 
to the use of it. Their conduct is the very reverse of this poor 
widow’s. They are to be classed with the rich on whom Christ 
looked, it is not said whether with approval or displeasure, and 
not with the poor widow, with whom they are not worthy to be 
associated. Yet this incident is a beautiful exponent of the 
spirit of the Gospel. It shows what Christ expects in his 
followers. No doubt, too, it has mightily tended to form and 
cherish a generous spirit in many of them. It is known to all, 
and many have caught his spirit expressed in it, and acted 
according to it. For, much as there is reason to lament and to 
complain of the sad prevailing want of liberality in the Church 
of Christ, there are yet those to whom there has been given a 
large and noble generosity. Such there ever have been, and 
their number, it is hoped, is not decreasing. They have been 
found among rich and poor, among the laity and ecclesiastics, 
among the judges of the land and rulers of the people. The 
Honourable Sir Robert Boyle with his high intellectual at- 
tainments, Sir Matthew Hale gracing the bench of justice, 
Richard Baxter, Dr. Doddridge, and John Wesley, all held 
high views of the duty of yeligious contribution, and they acted 
upon them. Every one of these great men held the opinion 
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- that no believer in Revelation could consistently give less than 
3 tenth of his income to the service of the Lord, and some of 
= them went much further in both their principles and practices. 
e Some indications have appeared of an advancing attainment in 
_ this respect in the Church of our time. All churches are owning 
a the obligations and making some feeble attempt to give and to 
_ get for the spread of the Gospel. Examples have appeared of 
_ large-heartedness that are a good earnest of a better state of 
- things. It could hardly be otherwise than it is in the low views 

entertained by many. They have not been informed nor roused 

upon the subject. But the day of apathy, we trust, is gone. 

Many are asking for the “old paths,” and soon, we hope, will 

be found walking in them. The spirit of Abraham, and Jacob, 
and Moses, and Christ, and of his early churches, will revive, 

and men will encourage one another, saying, ‘‘ Who is willing to 
consecrate his service this day unto the Lord?” The Lord 
hasten it in his time! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
“ Precept must be upon precept, precept vpon precept; line upon 


line, line upon line; here a little, and there a little.”—Isaiah 
xxvii. 10. 
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| : «‘GivE a portion to seven, and also to eight; if the clouds be 
full of rain they empty themselves upon the earth.” Althougha 
curse be upon creation, by reason of man’s sin, yet it is mani- 
festly under a law of beneficence, and it is thus proposed as a 
- jnodel for our imitation. Everything is contributing to the good 
of man. ‘The heavenly bodies give him light; the clouds pour 
out their rain; the earth yields its increase, and all that is upon 
it; the waters teem with living creatures for his food; all things 
‘e made for his benefit. Man himself is not an exception to the 
rule. He has been made not merely to receive, but to do good. 
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Fallen as he is, still this claim lies upon him. The Scriptures 
enforce it continually, in all places, at all times, and in all ways. 
Kivery argument that can avail with a reasonable mind is every- 
where employed throughout their various revelations. We have 
precepts and promises, warnings and encouragements, facts and 
prophecies. To consider all these with any measure of minute- 
ness is impossible; yet it may be well to glance at them, that 
we may see the fulness of Scripture in the enforcement of well- 
doing, and from its tone and spirit learn what must be our duty, 
especially in the way of religious contribution. 


PRECEPTS 


These pervade the whole volume. It is not easier to gather 
flowers in the open fields of Nature than it is to find such precepts 
in the word of God. ‘“ Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
and with the first-fruits of all thine increase.” ‘‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they shall be alike good.” “ A good 
man showeth favour and lendeth.” ‘Give to him that asketh 
of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” “ Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when 
it is in the power of thine hand to do it. Say not to thy neigh- 
bour, Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will give, when thou 
hast it by thee.” “ 'To do good and to communicate, forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God. is well pleased.” If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: ‘for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” This is the tone of Scrip- 
ture precept. What is expected of all who truly receive it? A 
few remarks on these passages, taken almost at random out of 
thousands, may be helpful to illustrate and enforce the pure and 
delicate principles involved in them. They assume that God is 
to be acknowledged in all we possess. He must be honoured in 
such a use of it as shall show we feel it to be a gift from him, 
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and that it is to be used for him. There is a peculiar force in 

the phrase, “all thine increase.” Whatever is added to our 

income, the “ first-fruits ”’ belong to God. It is intended to keep 
- us continually in contact with God, through the bounties of his 
providence. It is as if the commands were ever sounding in our 
ears, “ Occupy till I come”—“ Give an account of thy steward- 

ship.” ‘The way in which we shall thus honour the Lord is also 
_ pointed out; it is by doing good to his creatures, expending our 
_ substance in a way that will be profitable to them. A parent 
feels himself obliged by all the kindness that is shown to his 
children, and God is pleased to assure us he is so pleased to 
_ regard whatever is done to his creatures. Especially does a 
_ parent estimate the kindness that is shown to his child out of 
_ regard to him, and this is a principle continually recognised in 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Not only so, 
if the kindness be not shown he resents it as an injury to himself : 
_ “Tnasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these my 
_ brethren, ye did it not to me.’’ And it is well known of what he 
speaks: “I wasan hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave,me drink; I was naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
Ea stranger, and ye took me in; I was sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me.” Or the'reverse, ‘‘I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
notin; I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.” It 
- carries these solemn sayings to the highest pitch of interest and 
importance, when it is remembered that they are given as the 
proceedings of Christ in the final judgment of the world, and are 
_ to be followed by the sentence, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father;” 
or “Depart, ye cursed;” and in accordance therewith, “‘ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous to 
life eternal.” There is in some of these precepts quoted a ten- 
_derness and delicacy of feeling inculcated that greatly endear and 
recommend them. In the matter of lending we are enjoined to 
be frank, candid, and gracious—not constraining the applicant to 
; eel that we are conferring a great favour upon him, but making 
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him to perceive that what we do is done freely, and with a sincere 
desire to serve him. In showing a favour to another, it is not to 
be done in a way that may be irksome, as if we would have it to 
be felt we were making a great sacrifice; it must be done cheer- 
fully, and at once. In aiding others who may be seeking our 
co-operation in helping them forward in a good cause, we must 
give no unnecessary trouble. Weare not to say to this neighbour, 
“Go, and come again, when we have it by us.” We must respect 
his feelings, and time, and convenience, And while there is this 
spirit of considerateness and delicacy in these Scripture precepts, 
some of them rise to the loftiest height of the noblest principles. 
No unkindness, or injustice, or cruelty, or sinfulness, or ingra- 
titude in others, is to hinder us from doing them good. If our 
bitterest enemy hunger, we are to feed him. The harder the 
metal, the greater the heat that must be applied to fuse it. The 
greater the wickedness, the more the kindness that must be used 
to overcome it. Heap up coals of fire on his head, and melt 
down the hard heart of our enemy. This, assuredly, was the 
way of Christ. He acted on that principle. It is the very basis 
of his gospel. ‘‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” It is the most open avenue to the heart of man. If 
it cannot be entered thus it cannot be entered at all. Would 
that it were more frequently tried! And ofall forms of kindness 
none is more felt than the employment of our pecuniary meas 
for the good of others. Men value money, and when they sée 
that others use it for their benefit, it is an argument which they 
at once understand and powerfully feel. It strikes a chord of 
sympathy which vibrates through the heart, and takes the man 
captive in its bonds. Let it not be said, It is needless to dwell 
on counsels which all admit to be scriptural and binding. All 
admit them, and few act on them. We are persuaded there is 
much to be learned, not only in the duty of doing good, but the ~ 
spirit in which it should be done; not only in the matter of 
giving, but the manner of it—cultivating that tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling which the Scriptures alone have ever fully 
apprehended, and rising tq that loftiness of principle which they 
only who act upon them can attain. 


WARNINGS. 


4 Nor let it be supposed it is left optional with us whether we 
_ shall obey these precepts or not. We may disregard them; 
‘but if so, we are warned that we shall abide the consequences. 
These consequences are distinctly set before us, and if we expose 
_ ourselves to them we cannot plead the want of plain speaking in 
_ the word of God. Confining our attention to the single form 
of benevolence in pecuniary contribution, it will be well to listen 
to the voice of warning which the Scriptures raise in the ears of 
all who are not careful to practise it. The danger of covetousness 
is set forth with a strength of sentiment and a force of language 
seldom employed on other subjects. The tone in which it is 
spoken of betrays a sense of its evil which, it is to be feared, few 
estimate ; and this renders it all the more necessary that we 
attend to the warnings of God’s word, as though we heard the 
voice of Jesus saying, “He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
Solomon saith, ‘“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
_ to poverty.” This witness is true. A narrow-minded man does 
~ notusually prosper. He has not himself a heart to use the means 
_ that are necessary to success. Others take pleasure in thwarting © 
his purposes ; and the blessing of God does not rest on his basket 
and store. What a miserable object! The expenditure of a 
shilling might gain him a pound, but he cannot force himself to 
employ it. Proverbs usually have their foundation in truth and 
correct observation ; and here we have an example of it. This 
man is known by the appellation of a miser, and the very term 
signifies misery. A greater than Solomon has spoken on the 
same subject. It was a frequent topic in the ministry of Christ. 
_ He has given a most emphatic testimony to his own estimate of 
wealth in the lowly position which he chose to occupy on the 
earth, in the companions with whom he thought proper to asso- 
ciate, and in the condition in which he has been pleased to place 
many of. his people. His own mother he left a dependant on 
the kindness of a disciple; and this single fact is full of meaning. 
But his speech was often directed to this theme ; and what said 
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he? In one place he warns—‘ Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness ; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” It is difficult to say which is more 
impressive, the counsel given here, or the argument by which it 
is enforced. ‘Take heed, and beware.” A double warning is 
given. We require to take heed, giving our utmost attention to 
the subject; and when we have done so, we shall find that we 
must stand upon our guard in the attitude of self-defence. For 
why? There is nothing so insidious as the love of the world 
and its wealth. It creeps in unperceived and unsuspected; and 
when once it has got a footing it is hard to be dislodged, and it 
assumes a mastery over the mind which appears most unac- 
countable and unreasonable. Hence many who, in the time of 
their comparative poverty, were generous, have become, in the 
possession of wealth, narrow and illiberal. They say, and we 
fear they believe, they cannot contribute to the cause for which 
they are solicited. Covetousness thus seems to destroy reason 
as well as religion. It is no wonder, therefore, that Christ so 
loudly lifted up his warning voice against it. Then the reason 
which he assigns is in keeping with his counsel— A man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance which he possesseth.” He 
may have ‘the abundance,” but not the end for which life is 
given; that is, happiness. This is in strict accordance with the 
facts that lie all around us. Rich men are not more happy than 
poor men. ‘The poor are apt to think they are, but it is a 
mistake, and it is often found that as a man increaseth wealth 
he increases sorrow. He will be delivered from this evil, cer- 
tainly, if he attend to one thing; that is, if he rightly use the 
wealth which God has given him; but if he do not so, he will 
find, from bitter experience, that vain is the endeavour to extract 
sweetness out of gold. Our Lord does not hesitate, however, to 
use even stronger representations than we have been considering. 
To illustrate and enforce his saying he employs a parable. He 
describes a rich man in the height of his luxury and enjoyment, 
till he says, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 


eat, drink, and be merry.” But, then, reversing the scene, he 


introduces God saying to him, “Thou fool, this night thy soul 
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shall be required of thee; then whose shall those things be 
_ which thou hast provided?” and he draws this inference, “ Sa 
__ is he that layeth treasure up for himself, and is not rich toward 
- God.” No wonder that he who thus viewed the subject of ill- 
- used wealth should say, “It is easier for a camel to go through 
: q _ the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the ee: 
dom of God.” He meant that a rich man, yielding to the 
_ temptation of trusting in riches, of which there is imminent 
danger, could no more, in that state of mind, become a subject 
of true religion here, or attain to its joys hereafter, than a 
camel, according to the Jewish proverb, could pass through the 
_ eye of a needle. The one is literally, and the other morally 
_ impossible. We cannot help adding to the testimony of Christ 
_ the words of his illustrious Apostle to the Gentiles. Paul says, 
E «They that will be rich fall into temptations and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. For the love of money is the root of 
all evil, which while some coveted after, they have erred from 
_ the faith and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 
7 Fearful warning! Let us not fail to understand it. It has in 
_ view the man that “will be rich.” On this he is determined. 
_ To that he is resolved everything shall yield. He does not speak 
of the man whom God enriches, of him who in his providence 
prospers in his worldly calling, but of the man who at all hazards 
. of character and principle is resolved to be rich if he can. Such 
a man he distinctly forewarns, that he will encompass himself 
4 with temptations which shall prove a snare to him, that these 
temptations shall provoke evil dispositions in him that will prove 
to be most foolish and hurtful, that they will end in utter de- 
"struction, in all kinds of evil, cause him to abandon the true 
faith of the gospel, and plunge him into sorrows which shall 
pierce him through at last as so many poisoned and eae darts. 
‘So speaketh the Spirit of God of the “love of money.” Let 
“men be warned. Money is good, it is cause of thankfulness 
aN hen God bestows it, it is a blessed talent to employ for the 
good of men and the glory of God, but if it be misused it is evil 
: a | proportion to the good that it might haveachieved. The best 
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food is the most injurious to the diseased body, it is not ina 
capacity to profit by it; and it is the same with riches—a blessing 
unspeakable to those who will use them as God commands, a 
curse terrible to those who misapply them. Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, and so are the warnings of Scripture. 


PROMISES. 


We would like to see a complete collection of these brought 
together, and presented to our notice at a glance. The botanist 
takes great satisfaction in bringing together all the different 
species he can find of one admired plant, that he may look at 
their common features in connexion with their minute and 
beautiful varieties. So also the naturalist in every department 
of his study. All the works of God resemble each other. As it 
is in his creation, so it is in his word. Sameness and variety 
pervade the whole. At present we shall indulge our admiration 
of his word in the matter of his promises, confining our attention 
to one class, however,—those which relate to the right use of 
money, and so set forth vividly the advantages of liberality. 
Referring to a passage quoted among the precepts, Solomon 
having said, ‘“ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and the first- 
fruits of all thine increase,” adds, “So shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” 
The wine and the barns express the enjoyments and necessaries 
of life. Both are guaranteed to every one who acts as is com- 
manded. And why should we doubt the truth of the promises? 
How easy it is in God to make them good! He can touch a 
spring in providence that either opens or shuts the door of our 
prosperity. If we are dependent on the field, his elements can 
either mature or destroy our property at his bidding. If com- 
merce is our pursuit, he can restrain or stimulate our minds or 


those of the men with whom we have had to do, so as to issue ~ 


in our loss or gain. It is greatly to be deplored that this is not 
sufficiently considered. Even the Lord’s people do not enough 
lay upon themselves the duty of remembering God and his 
providence in every transaction. If they did so, they would find 


it vastly to contribute to both their peace and their prosperity. 
_ In another place Solomon says, “He that hath pity on the 
poor lendeth to the Lord, and that which he hath given will he 
_ pay him again.” The statement cannot be made plainer, and 
_ if any man doubt the truth of it we have no authority to plead 
z higher than the word in which it is contained. God hath 
said it. David says of the righteous man, ‘‘ Wealth and riches 
shall be in his house;” and then he proceeds to explain the 
= graces, in the exercise of which he will be sure to meet with 
_ the promised reward, saying, “A good man showeth favour 
and lendeth; he will guide his affairs with discretion.” The 

a promise is not to every good man, act as he may, wisely or 
i. foolishly, but to the good man acting generously, and at the 
same time as discreetly as generously. The prophet Isaiah 
takes up the same subject, and says, ‘ The liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” God will so order 
it, that-in serving others he will lay the foundation of his own 
prosperity. As the clouds pour out their water on the earth, 
and the very abundance with which it is given causes the vapour 
to ascend again and fill the clouds afresh, so ‘the liberal man,” 
in doing liberal things, is creating, though without his own 
design, an influence that will return back again sevenfold into 
his own bosom. Jesus, too, has spoken on the same subject. 
4 _ “Seek first,” he says, “the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” “Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal, it 
A shall be measured to you again.” This is the faithful and true ° 
witness. And in corroboration of his testimony, let us for a 
moment look at the principles inculcated upon Israel, at the 
. period of the return from Babylon, and the second building of 
the Temple, and the measures founded upon them. Haggai is 
~ commissioned to say, ‘‘Go up to the mountain, and bring wood 
a and build the house, and I will take pleasure in it, and I will 
be glorified, saith the Lord. Ye looked for much, and lo, it 
came to little; and when ye brought it home, I did blow upon 
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it. Why? saith the Lord of Hosts. Because of mine house 
that is waste, and ye run every man unto his own house.” 
These words told upon the people, ‘‘ they came and did work 
in the house of the Lord of Hosts.” And the prophet was 
then commissioned to proclaim, “From this day I will bless 
you.” Zechariah spake in like manner, “ Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, and prove me now herewith, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 
And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, and he shall 
not destroy the fruit of your ground, neither shall your vine 
east her fruit before the time in the field, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. And all nations shall call you blessed, for ye shall be 
a delightsome land, saith the Lord of Hosts.” These are words 
of truth and soberness. They declare the unchangeable and 
eternal principles of the divine government. They were exem- 
plified in the prosperity of Israel, while they acted in accordance 
with them. ‘All the promises of God are in Christ Jesus, 
yea, and in him, Amen, unto the glory of God.” The glory 
of God is bound up in the fulfilment of the promises. And of 
these promises, as of all others, it may be said, “ Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not do it? He is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent.” 


PROPHECIES, 


_ Without a glance at these, the subject would be incomplete. 
We cannot repress the desire to know how it shall be with the 
Church in future times, and God hath graciously told us. Much 
darkness hangs in many respects over its coming history, yet in 
the matter of the enlarged and generous spirit which is destined 
one day to prevail, the Spirit hath spoken expressly. There are 
passages in his word, not a few, devoted to the delineation of the 
latter-day glory. They seem as if they were intended to sustain 
the drooping spirit of God’s saints under their many difficulties 
and depressions. They cry, “Who hath believed our report, 
and to whom hath the arm’of the Lord been revealed?” And he 
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“puts a new song into their mouth, even praise unto our God.” 
The book of Revelation, in particular, dark as some of its 
- intimations are, is yet clear in the representation of the ultimate 
issue of all things in the universal spread and triumph of the 
gospel. However we may fail to trace the steps by which Jesus 
shall go forth conquering and to conquer, yet of this there can 
be no doubt, that he will continue his conquests until the 
_ cry is raised, “The kingdoms of this world are the kingdoms 
of our God and his Christ.” Now in these sublime and en- 
- couraging predictions, one feature frequently marked is the 
generosity by which the Lord’s people shall be distinguished in 

' the day of coming glory. And to a few of these passages it will 
be suitable to recur. Isaiah, treating of this very subject, 
- largely and expressly, says, “‘ The vile person shall no more be 
called liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful.” He intimates 
that it may be so now, but that it shall not always be so. A 
complete change will pass over the views and judgments of men. 
Many are esteemed liberal men who would then be regarded 
___as the personification of covetousness. See what men can give 
___ now for personal and family luxuries, and compare it with what 
_ they devote to the cause of God, and the proportion is miserable; 
not a tenth it may be, perhaps much less. Yet because they 
give at all, or betimes give beyond what is common, or what 
was expected of them, their character is elevated to the idea 
of liberality, and men speak of them as if they were indeed 
generous. It shall,not be so in the day to which we look 
forward. Men will then judge righteous judgment. A narrow 
inquiry will be made into means and expenditure. A faithful 
- rule of proportion will be applied to the contribution. And 
character and conduct will be estimated, not by the false and 
deceitful rules of a covetous generation, but by the broad and 
eternal principles of man’s relation to God, and his obligations 
to Christ and his cause. Another prophet opens our view stil] 
further, and tells us what men will do in those days. To David 
this is a frequent and delightful theme, and in one of his psalms, 
expressly set to the music of the conquering Messiah’s triumphs, 
he says, “‘ The daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift, even 
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t the rich among the people shall entreat thy favour.” Tyre was 
the great mart of ancient commerce. This, therefore, is a pro- 
phecy that commerce shall be laid tributary at the feet of Jesus— 
its wealth, its enterprise, its discoveries, and its labours. Every 
one who looks at what is taking place in the earth must see 
that the destiny of the world is likely soon to be in the hands 
of its merchants. This is a consummation to be devoutly de- 
sired. There is no class whose influence is so great, and from 
whom so much may be expected. Commerce enlarges the mind 
beyond any other earthly employment. While riches increase 
by its energetic pursuit, they do not seem to take so fast a hold 
of the mind as when otherwise obtained. There is a readiness 
to give which is not found in other professions. The giving 
as well as the getting of money may become a habit. And there 
are thus even natural principles on which the greater liberality 
of this class of men may be explained. But above all, their 
enterprise, how it surprises and delights us! Whose are the 
railways that are now connecting kingdom with kingdom as 
hamlet used to be with hamlet? They have been devised and 
paid for by those merchants, who, we say, happily are become 
as princes in the earth. They are bridging over the nations that 
before were far apart, and making a highway for the redeemed 
of the Lord to pass over. They are constructing a pathway for 
the missionary to all people of the earth. They may not, some 
of them, or even many of them, intend it, yet God is doing it by 
them. We cannot help applying, almost literally, to this asto- 
nishing change in the state of things, the words of the prophet: 
| “‘Eivery valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain, and the glory of the Lord shall be | 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth of the | 


j Lord hath spoken it.” Commerce has thus become the John the 
Baptist of the present day. Itis the voice crying, “ Prepare 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” Rather we 
should say, God is thus speaking by it. In his providence he is 
opening these facilities for the spread of his truth. Let us feel 
the obligations that are thus laid upon us, and all the more that 
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3 the facilities for the spread of error and sin keep pace with those 


_ principles. Great is the truth, and it will prevail. Better still, 
_ God has said, ‘The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth 
__ as the waters do the sea.” All shall be directed and over-ruled 
_ tothatend. So saith another prophet: “ In that day shall there 
_ be upon the bells (or bridles) of the horses, Hottnuss unro THE 
Lorp, and the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls 
before the altar. Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah 
shall be holiness unto the Lord of Hosts; and in that day there 
shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the Lord of 
_ Hosts.” This is the purpose which the God of the whole earth 
_ hath purposed. Blessed be his name, none can hinder or frus- 
trate it. On everything in the Church—on everything in the 
3 world, the inscription will be written, “‘ Holiness unto the Lord.” 
It is his, and it is hereby dedicated to him. Our souls are his, 
y and we write upon them, ‘ Holiness to the Lord.” Our bodies 
are his, and we write upon them, “ Holiness to the Lord.” Our 
children and families are his, and we write upon them, “ Holiness 
to the Lord.” Our churches and their ordinances are his, and 
we write upon them, ‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord.” Our labours are 
his, and we write upon them, “Holiness to the Lord.” Our 
wealth is his, and we write upon it, in lines of deep and durable 
inscription, because it was so long withholden from him, but 
now wholly, freely, and for ever rendered up to him, to his service, 
and cause, and glory— 
Ho.urnzess unto THE Lorp. 


CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter."—Eccles. xii. 13. 


Waar proportion of his income should a believer in revelation 
dedicate to the cause of God? “ Holy men of old spake as they 


: for truth and godliness. Only we have confidence in right ~ = 
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were moved by the Holy Ghost,”—and they have answered the 
question. We have cited them as our only witnesses, and we 
have examined their testimony in detail. Desirous to know what 
the mind of God on the question is, and believing they were 
commissioned to declare it, we have consulted them one by one, 
and heard what each had to say. Before dismissing the subject, 
it may be well to cite them forward once more, and hear their 
united testimony. Let us consider ourselves a jury, solemnly 
empannelled in the presence of God, the Judge, adjured to give 
an honest verdict on the evidence to be laid before us, and to 
find whether any believer in the revelation they carry to us can 
consistently devote less than a tenth of his income to the cause 
of God. : 

 Aprawam first claims attention, and gives his testimony. He 
deposes as follows:—God found mein Ur of the Chaldees, rapidly 
sinking with my fathers into idolatry. He called me in his sove- 
reignty, and sanctified me by his grace. He honoured me with 
the appellation of ‘the friend of God.” Deeply did I feel my 
obligation to him, but especially on some peculiar occasions when 
he interposed remarkably on my behalf, and not only preserved 
me and mine, but enriched me with increased substance. At 
such times, in token of my gratitude, I devoted the tenth of what 
he had given me to his immediate service. I did so because my 
heart prompted me to honour my benefactor; because it was right 


in itself; and because I knew, either from express revelation or 


the practice of God’s people in those days, that such an offering 
was required, and would be accepted, by the Lord. This is the 
amount of my testimony, and for further information on the sub- 
ject I refer you to my distinguished grandson Jacob, the younger 
son of my beloved Isaac. 

Jacos bore willing testimony, and said—I have hearkened to 
the speech of my venerated forefather, and heartily acquiesce in 
all he has said. It is manifest from the light of nature, as well 
as from the law of God, and the practice of his people, that our 
obligation should be acknowledged to God by the dedication of 
some part of our property to him. My grandfather has told you 
what his practice was—that on every special occasion of increase 
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é to his property he gave a tenth to God. I have done the same, 
_ but I have also gone farther. arly in life I was favoured with 
a gracious revelation of the Lord, and was much moved by it. 
_. Under the impression which it made upon my mind I engaged, 
_ that of all the Lord should ever give me, I would give the tenth 
_ to him. Sometimes in the occupations of this life, I forgot my 
vow; but God in his providence reminded me of my duty, and 
_ roused me to the performance of it. Thus I had the express 
_ approval of the Lord to my practice, and so I continued to pursue 
_ itas long asI lived. You may judge from my practice, what I 
hold to be the principles of the divine Word. Look into the law 
of Moses, and you will find that he bears similar testimony, and 
 earries the claims of God farther than I have done. 

az, Mosss appeared, and presented himself with the law of God, 
written by his express command. He stated—Abraham and 
Jacob have both correctly stated how it hath been from the be- 
ginning. A tenth is the proportion in which it has been cus- 
_ tomary to serve the Lord. But the world is grown older than it 
_ was in the days of my fathers, and its obligations to the Most 
K: High are increased. He has now given his written oracles, and 
in them he has embodied, in the form of law, and under the 


% 
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- sanction of express statute, what it is his will that his people 


Z should do. A tenth is the well-known proportion that has been 
offered from the beginning, and therefore it is recognised in the 
law—but it is not merely a single tenth. There is a tenth for 

the support of the ministry, a tenth for the feasts and sacrifices, 

atenth every third year for the poor, a tenth from every Levite 
=) : . : ‘ 

_ for the priesthood; and, as if to render these offerings essential, 

_ the services for which they are required are perpetual; they are 

_ the most various, as well as constant; and beyond all that are 

prescribed by law, free-will offerings are expected from every 

devout Israelite. The whole economy is so planned as to train 
the Lord’s people to habits of generosity, and overcome the na- 

tural selfishness of the human mind. The testimony which I 

_ bear, therefore, is that a tenth is the lowest proportion ever re- 

 eognised; that the law goes far beyond it, even to a fifth or 


a third, and that He who knew what was in man laid itas an in- 
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dispensable obligation on the conscience of every man thus to 
honour God with his substance. 

The Aposttes followed Moses, and told how it was in their 
day.—We were present, say they, when Christianity was ushered 
into the world, amid the glories of the day of Pentecost and the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost. We did not forget that we were 
Jews, and amenable to the law of Moses. We were taught that 
its mere ceremonies, having served their purpose, were to cease. 
The stars disappeared when the sun arose in the heavens. Still 
the eternal principles of the ancient law continued. In par- 
ticular, the duty of giving to the Lord remained in full force. As 
our privileges were increased, the demands were advanced; and 
so powerfully was this felt, that in the emergency to which the 
cause of Christ was then brought, the disciples felt the obligation 
of disposing of their worldly properties to contribute to the cause 
of Jesus and the maintenance of his truth. Wherefore our testi- 
mony is, that while none can give less than a tenth to God, as 
ancient law and practice had it, there is yet to be no express 
limit put to the generosity of the Christian heart. 

THE GREAT APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES rose to confirm this 
testimony.—I was not present, said Paul, on the day of Pente- 
cost. I was then the bitter enemy of Jesus; but he revealed 
himself to me as I went to persecute his followers. Blessed 
Jesus! You ask me how we should use our worldly property 
for him. I can only reply, we should give ourselvesto him. We 
are not our own, being bought with a price. We should live with 
the utmost frugality, that we may have to give to Jesus and his 
cause. ‘This has been the practice of his churches from the first. 
Those of Macedonia, even in a season of great distress and 
poverty, still did not relax in this duty. They denied themselves 
in many things, but they did not abate anything of their contri- 
bution to uphold the truth of Christ. I was taught by the Spirit 
to inculcate the same duty strongly on the rich church at Corinth, 
and I did so. And, inaword, I have left this for the permanent 
rule of the Christian Church to the end of time,—* On the first 
day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him.” This is the amount of my testimony. 


} 
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Aut THE Sarnts arose as soon as the Apostle of the Gentiles 
ceased. Jews and Gentiles united their testimony. At the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle, said the Jews, we gave cheerfully,—we 
~ all gave, men and women; we gave what we possessed, and we 
~ had to be restrained from giving. At the building of the Temple 
we did in like manner. Our kings, our nobles, and our people, 
rivalled one another in the offerings of gratitude and love. The 
- Gentiles claimed to say that they had not fallen behind their — 
_ brethren the Jews. They adopted their Scriptures for their 

guide, and conformed their conduct to their requirement, not 
_ merely joyfully devoting their tenth, but whatever else beside 
their circumstances enabled them to do or give. Widows were 

_ there—the widow of Sarepta, and she who had cast in her all to 
_ the treasury of the Lord. They were in great honour that day, 
as those who had best expounded the law by obeying it. 

Tue Brsxe, when these witnesses had spoken, was laid on 
the table. This, said the Judge, is the rule by which you are to 
determine. Mark its precepts, note its warnings, consider its 
promises, and enter into the spirit of its predictions. With these 
before you, my charge to you is to declare what you believe to be 
its doctrine on the subject of religious contribution—especially, 
what proportion of his income a believer in revelation should 
give to the cause of God? And whether it is your opinion that 
in the judgment of this book he can consistently give less than a 
tenth, or whether he should not give more,—in some instances 
much more? 

Jesus Curist presented himself when the Judge concluded, 
and said—‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” ‘ How much owest thou unto thy Lord ?” 
To all who own themselves the followers of this divine 
Redeemer we now say, ‘“‘ Consider of it, take advice, and speak 
_ your minds.” “Behold, ye are all children of Israel; give here 
_ your advice and counsel.” In the light of the evidence adduced 
~ we demand an answer to the question, Does the Bible require that 
every man shall give at least a tenth of his income to the cause 
of charity and of Christ? There can be only one answer—and 
there is not a demonstration in Euclid based on clearer or more 
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satisfactory evidence—It does! As for those who dispute it, if 
there be any such, we refer them to the judgment-seat of Christ. 
We shall all meet there, and give account to one another and to 
him. Meantime let us inquire what is our present duty, con- 
sidering what has been said, and so have done. 

1. We cannot help saying, our first duty is to be convicted of 
sin. Well does it become us to say, “ We are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, when we saw the anguish of his soul, and 
would not hear.” The law of God has been in our hands, to a 
large extent, a dead letter. Under the perverse idea that the 
gospel has released us from the precise demands of the law, thou- 
sands bearing the Christian name and making a Christian pro- 
fession have felt no obligation to devote a portion of their pro- 
perty to him. Either they have formed no opinion on the sub- 
ject, or they have entertained an incorrect one. Some have 
given, but far more from impulse than principle. They have 
been solicited and contributed—but had they been let alone they 
would have given nothing. An opinion requires to be created in 
the Church on the subject. And that it should be so in this age 
of the world is full of guilt. 

2. Let us confess our.sin As we have much need so have 
we also great encouragement to doit. ‘If we confess our sin, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our sin, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” This gracious word, however, if not 
acted upon, will greatly aggravate our condemnation. Sin known 
and proved, but not confessed, although God waits to be gracious, 
is very aggravated. Let it not be ours. Let each confess his 
own sin so far as he sees he has not been careful to know what is 
the mind of the-Lord, or to act upon it. Let every one weigh 
the matter well, in its unhappy influence and fearful consequences, 
until his spirit is stirred within him, as it ought to be. Let us 
confess the sin of otheys, of the community, of the Church, and 
especially so far as we may have contributed to it, either by our 
neglect or evil example. It were a good omen if a spirit of 
humiliation were given, and sin was freely confessed to the Lord. 
And until such shall be manifested there can be little hope of 
amendment. 
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8. We should amend our ways. Confession without amend- 
_ ment is hypocrisy. Humiliation is good as a means, but itis not 
anend. We should humble ourselves and turn unto the Lord. 
_ When Joshua abased himself before the Lord, as it was right he 
+ should do, because the people had been discomfited before Ai, on 
account of some sin which had not been detected, the Lord said 
unto him, “ Get thee up, wherefore liest thou thus upon thy 
face? Up, sanctify the people—thou canst not, stand before 
_ thine enemies, until ye take away the accursed thing from among 
- you.” The sin must be put away. This is the law of the Lord 
universally. As Joshua set on foot an investigation in the camp, 
and pursued it till the offender was detected and destroyed, so 
must wedo. Let us try ourselves whether we have kept the law 
- of our God in this matter or not. Have we given the tenth to 
him at least? If not, say how much owest thou unto him, and 
“pay what thou owest.” Do not delay this duty. Do it now. 
You cannot have peace of mind till you do so. It may cost you 
_ astruggle, but the end will be peace. Having entered on the 
_ right path, pursue it. You have got hold of the right principle, 
- and be sure you keep it. Say with David, “I thought on my 
__ ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies. I made haste, 
and delayed not to keep thy commandments.” Act thus, and 
- you may add, ‘‘ Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk 
in the law of the Lord. Blessed are they that keep his testi- 
monies, and that seek him with the whole heart. They also do 
no iniquity; they walk in his ways. ‘Thou hast commanded us 
to keep thy precepts diligently.” Be sure and determined that 
| as you have seen what the will of the Lord is, you will con- 
 scientiously, faithfully, and perseveringly, abide by it. 
4, It is our duty to endeavour to lead others also into right 
views and practices. ‘No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.” We are accountable for all the influence we 
_are capable of exercising. The education of the Church in right 
views of giving to the Lord is yet to be begun. For this pur- 
se, the school, the family, the pulpit, and the press, ought to 
brought into requisition. Every teacher of the young should 
‘imbue them early with just views of contribution, founded on the 
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word of God; every parent should train his household to habits 
of giving, causing them to know this is a duty which God has 
made to be as indispensable as any other; the minister of the 


~ gospel should lift his voice like a trumpet, and give no uncertain 


sound, showing to the people the sin of withholding, and the 
duty of giving; the press should teem with tracts and volumes 
until all would know what the mind of the Lord is. Until the 
public mind is thus learned, the present wretched penury in all 
that pertains to the cause of God cannot be overcome. Prayer 
and diligence, however, with the promised blessing, will accom- 
plish it. j 

5. Finally, let us keep steadily in view the great end ever to 
be aimed at in the consecration of our property to God. The 
mere act of giving is good, for it is a useful exercise of mind. 
The habit is one of the most salutary which can be formed for 
our own benefit. Still this is not the ultimate object. That is 
the subjection of the world to Jesus. We give that he may be 
honoured. We pray, “‘ Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” and we use 
the means which Christ has appointed for the accomplishment of 
these desires. We have great encouragements and powerful 
inducements to employ them at the present time. ‘The field 
is the world,” and God has opened it to his servants. Peace 
prevails upon the earth. As when Jesus came the temple of 
Janus was closed at Rome, to intimate that peace universally 
prevailed, and as it was by that arrangement of divine providence 
the apostles had access to the nations around them, so now 
again, ina greatly widened circle, men are at peace with one an- 
other, and the way is opened to the messengers of the cross, to 
whom God is saying, Emter ye in and possess the land. Who 
can tell how long it may so continue? If the opportunity is not 


a 


embraced, it will no doubt be withdrawn. Then how bitter will ~ 


be the remembrance of the lost opportunity! If it is embraced, 
how blessed the results! The gospel with its benefits will be 
conveyed to all men, ‘Judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness remain in the fruitful field. And the work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
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tietness and assurance for ever. And my people shall dwell | 
_ resting-places.” The highest condition of earthly prosperity and 
the universal acclamation of honour to Christ shall encircle the 
_ globe. “There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon 
_ the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon; and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the 
earth. His name shall endure for ever; his name shall be con- 
- tinued as long as the sun; and men shall be blessed in him: 
all nations shall call him blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the 
God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things. And blessed be 
his glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory... Amen and Amen.” 
O Lord, wilt thou condescend to employ us to accomplish a 
- consummation such as this? Wilt thou deign to accept our - 
_. offerings? “The silver and the gold are thine.” We give 
them to thee. We lay them on thine altar. May it sanctify 
the gift! “Of thine own have we given thee.” Amen. 


Ww 


in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. Tue duty of liberality to the cause of Christ is frequently 
taught both from the pulpit and the press. Within the last half 
century considerable prominence has been given to this great 
branch of Christian activity; and the result has been most en- 
couraging. Missionary Societies for home and foreign service 
have been formed in almost every section of the Church. ‘These 
have been ably supported by Bible and Tract Societies. For the 
support of these different instrumentalities the Church of Christ 
in this country now contributes annually about half a million of 
pounds sterling. When to this is added all the money raised 
for the support of the Gospel at home, it will be found that the 
Christian Church is at present presenting on the altar of God 
not less than two millions yearly. This is a glorious free-will 
offering to God. It does afford cause, not for self-laudation, but 
for great thankfulness to the Head of the Church for the grace 
given to his people. 

2. As is always the case, this spirit of liberality has been 
followed by a revived state of religion. Churches have been 
multiplied, and piety become more active. Sunday-schools, from 
which so great an amount of good has resulted to the Church 
and to the world, have been to a very large extent supported, 
and supplied with teachers, as a consequence of this generosity. 
Home and foreign service in Christ’s cause go hand in hand. 
And so do genuine liberality and personal effort. For the man 
who truly feels for the benighted Indian cannot but feel for his 
near neighbour who is without the knowledge of God. And he 
who feels the love of Jesus prompting him to give of his sub- 
stance for the conversion of souls, will assuredly be ready to 
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engage in personal effort for the same object as opportunity is 
afforded him. Thus what the Church has done for the world 
has been amply repaid in spiritual blessings. God has abund- 
antly fulfilled his promise: “‘He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord, and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again.’—Prov. xix. 17. 

3. Nevertheless there begin to be symptoms of declining 
interest and diminishing liberality. The impetus which modern 
missions gave to the Church seems to have reached its highest 
point, and ‘to be on the decline. There is a pause in the in- 
crease of the income of many of our Christian societies, if not an 
actual decrease. Men do not offer themselves as they did for 
the work of the Lord, and many calls from the heathen are 
necessarily refused. The question, ‘‘ What is the cause of this ?” 
forces itself on our attention. Has the Church reached its full 
measure of labour and generosity? Has it even over-exerted 
itself and now requires a period of repose? We do not believe 
it. Much as has been done, it has only been little compared 
with what the Church is capable of doing were all its energies 
systematically called forth and rightly employed. There is 
power in the kingdom of God, were every man to do his part 
loyally as under the eye of Him who walketh amid the golden 
candlesticks, to make all that has hitherto been performed only 
as the small drops before the heavy rain. 

4. But how can this be secured? The utmost that can be 
done by powerful appeals to the gratitude and benevolence of the 
Church has been done, until they cease to produce the effects 
which they once did. Every feeling becomes deadened by con- 
stant exercise. The sensibility grows less and less powerful ; 
until appeals, which would once have produced a most generous 
response, are heard without any emotion. 

There is one feeling which is not, in the same degree as 
others, subject to this conformity,—love to Jesus. As the song 
of Moses and the Lamb is ever new in heaven, so in the truly 
Christian heart is the love of Christ ever fresh and ready for 
action. As manifested in humanity it of course partakes of the 
imperfections of all our feelings; but, as divinely implanted by 
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_ the Spirit of the living God, it is superior to them. Let the 
duty of liberality be devolved more exclusively upon this. — Let 
_ the claims of Christ be dwelt on move fully, and the claims of 
_ the heathen less, and more will be done for a perishing world. 
- Instead of saying so frequently and vehemently the great truth, 
“The heathen are perishing,” let the vastly greater truth, 
“Christ hath redeemed you,” be more constantly and promi- 
_ nently insisted on. Let the text be, not quite so often, ‘‘ Where 
no vision is the people perish,” and much oftener, “‘ Ye know 
_ the grace of our Lord Jesus.” If this be done the happiest 
results will follow. It is true, this course has been very largely 
pursued, or the liberality of the Church would not have risen to 
what it is. But while this is gladly acknowledged, it must be 
- remembered that the effects produced are, in spiritual things as 
; ‘in physical, as much dependent upon the proportions in which 
_ the truth is presented as upon the actual materials. Is there 
e not reason to fear that the utilitarian spirit of the age has in- 
z fluenced the Church in its labours more than it ought? ‘The 
- salvation of men from the punishment of sin has been more 
thought of than the glory of Christ. The miserable condition 
- and terrible prospects of the ungodly have been oftener exhi- 
 bited as motives to Christian activity than the obligations under 
which we lie to our Redeemer. But the latter is the stronger 
and purer principle, for its origin is divine. When it is put 
first it is nobly seconded, and guided to action by the other. 
But widely different results follow the reversal of this order. 
_ For a time this may not be felt, but in due course it will make 
a _ itself palpably manifest. 
‘ But this will not be enough. Appeals to feeling, even of the 
highest kind, will produce ane a fluctuating result, for it is far 
from immutable. Something more must be done. Let, then, 
system be introduced in our working and giving for Christ. 
Instead of leaving our liberality to the temporary excitement of 
a missionary sermon or public meeting, we must learn to be 
liberal upon system. very Christian must be taught that God 
pects him to lay by him in store from day to day and week to 
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income consecrated to religious objects, let it be a fixed sum enter- 
ing into all our estimates of expenditure. It must be considered 
as essential a part of our expenses as providing for the returning 
wants of our households or the education of our children, and 
prepared for with the same care and forethought. We cannot 
but hope that the adoption of system in our liberality would be 
productive of the happiest results. God is the God of order. 

When the question comes to be asked, which it soon will be 
if we give systematically, “‘ What ought I to offer to the Lord?” 
let the Christian seek for guidance from God. Instead of asking 
what his neighbours give, and adopting their measure as his, let 
him seek counsel from the law of the Lord. ‘ They who mea- 
sure themselves by themselves are not wise.” (2 Cor. x. 12.) 
As a help to the Christian in determining what proportion he 
ought to give to God, this Essay directs his attention to the 
ancient law of tithe. It is for every reader to determine whether 
it does at all show what the Most High expects of him. We do 
not think that the Mosaic law is still in force, but we do believe 
that very considerable assistance may be derived from it in the 
performance of a duty which Christianity enjoins. In this belief 
we commend the following argument to the earnest and prayerful 
attention of the reader, and seek for it the blessing of Him, 
without whom nothing is wise, nothing strong, and nothing 
successful, 


CHAPTER II. 


REASONS FOR LIBERALITY. 


THESE are very numerous and varied. All of them, however, 
may be regarded as arising, amongst men, from the existence of 
sin. We only at present consider the chief of them, so that the 
question, ‘‘ What ought I to give?” may be traced to its origin. 
1. Sin is rebellion against the government of God, which it 
is the duty of every loyal subject to aid in suppressing. It 
deprives him of that glory and praise, of that satisfaction and 
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delight, which a holy and happy world would have given him. 
As he made mankind, this rebellion against his will is most 
flagrantly unjust, and every one should seek to terminate it. In 
the spread of the Gospel we use the only means which can 
succeed in inducing sinners to cast aside their unhallowed 
weapons and return to their God. In this consideration there 
' is, to all holy beings, a sufficient reason for the most energetic 
activity in diffusing the truth. 

But sin not only deprives the Highest of the service and love 
of his creature, it also utterly destroys those in whom it dwells. 
By it the soul is separated from him, in whom alone a portion 
suited to its immortal nature can be found, and sent for supply 
and enjoyment to objects inferior to itself. Iniquity turns the 
glory of man into shame. Instead of rejoicing in the love of 
God—instead of cherishing the affections of a son, the sinner 
retires from his service as a burden, and shuns his presence. 
The spirit of holy trust with which all sinless intelligences regard 
the great Creator is exchanged for that of bondage and fear, ser- 
vility and hatred. The carnal mind is enmity against God. 
_ When estranged from God the soul soon becomes its own tor- 
mentor. The understanding is darkened, the conscience seared, 
the affections are given to vanity, the desires are in mutual con- 
flict, and the will is vitiated. There is war within. The con- 
science and the understanding are arrayed in hostility against 
the affections and desires. The conflict often rages so fiercely 
that the mind becomes a little hell, and is frequently ended only 
by the searing of the conscience,—only when the voice of God is 
extinguished. Then the peace of death ensues, perhaps not to 
be broken until the knell of judgment is heard. 

; In consequence of the rejection of God’s government over the 
soul, men come to pursue different ends. Having left the su- 
preme centre of attraction, which would have held them all in 
, ‘unity and brotherhood, the tendency is to separate from each 
other until the race becomes a multitude of units. Every party 
and every man become selfish, and care only for their own things. 
The necessary result of this is, that in the pursuit of their 
several ends they come into collision with each other. In the 
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struggle which ensues the strongest comes off victor. As the 
circles formed in a placid pool when a handful of peebles has 
been scattered over its surface act and react upon each other 
until the whole are broken, or the strongest one conquers all the 
rest, though itself sadly marred and despoiled of its beauty in 


. the collision,—so do men’s purposes interfere with each other. 
' How different had been the result had these peebles formed one 


mass! Then each acting from the common centre would have 
contributed to the effect of the whole. And equally different 
had been the condition of mankind had the love of God been the 
one motive, and his glory the one object of all men. The want 
of this has occasioned hostility, enmity, war: ‘“‘ From whence 
come wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in yourmembers? Ye lust and have 
not, ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” (James, iv. 
1, 2.) Hence, also, springs that fierce competition in business, 
which advances onward to the accomplishment of its own pur- 
pose, reckless of the misery it causes and of the number it 
tramples under foot in its progress. Thus, through the ex- 
istence of sin man has often become the enemy of man, and the 
earth a wide-spreading battle-field instead of the happy family 
home which it was designed to be. How much of wretchedness 
and suffering has man experienced in this life from his rebellion 
against God ! 

But that which has been already endured is only the shadow 
of that which has to be revealed, only the slight punctures of the 
sting of that worm which will devour the impenitent sinner for 
ever. If in this state of probation such fruits have sprung from 
sin, what must be the horrors of the place where its full recom- 
pense will be given? ‘There the worm dieth not. There the 
fire is not quenched. The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God. Let it suffice for the terrible 
character of the future of the ungodly that the most awful de- 
scriptions of it are given by Him, who came to render our escape 
from it possible. His gospel, received into the heart, saves from 
the wages of sin and delivers from its power. Its circulation is 
therefore called for by every feeling of humanity in our nature. 
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2 To effect the deliverance of man from sin, the Most High 
hath done amazing things. As soon as transgression was com- 
mitted, he revealed his purpose of mercy. In the hearing of our 
first parents, he declared thatthe seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent. Even afterwards, for four thousand years, 
he made preparation for the fulfilment of his promise. Dispensa- 
tion after dispensation was established, and messenger after mes- 
senger sent to prepare the way of the Lord. ‘‘ When the fulness 
of time was come, he sent forth his only-begotten Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law.” ‘“ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet, for your sakes, he became poor; that ye, 
through his poverty, might be rich.” (Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 9.) » 
Tuis was God’s contribution to his cause on earth. Who can 
understand it?) None by searching can find out God, none can 
find out the Almighty unto perfection: who then can comprehend 
this great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh? The 
more the amazing fact, that God did so love the world, is contem- 
_ plated, the more amazing does it seem. Surely in no way could 
_ God more deeply show his love to mankind than in this! What 
more fully proves a parent’s interest in a cause than the giving 
up an only and dearly-beloved son to ignominy and death for its 
advancement? Surely nothing. And God has given up his only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son to the cruel and accursed death of 
the cross, that he might lay deep and strong the foundation of 
the sinner’s hope. What a stupendous, incomprehensible, almost 
~ unbelievable fact! 
Having in this astonishing manner shown his intense anxiety 
for the restoration of man, all other blessings necessary for its 
- accomplishment were sure to be given. ‘He that spared not 
his own son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32.) Ac- 
cordingly he has exalted the great High Priest of our profession, 
Christ Jesus, to his own right hand in the heavenly places, and 
made him head over all things to his Church, placing him far 
; above all principality and power, and might and dominion, and 
_ every name that'is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
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which is to come; with the design that ‘“ at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 


_ that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” Thus, 


as our Mediator, Jesus rules over all things, for he has been 
crowned with glory and honour, because he suffered death. In 
the exercise of this rule (Acts, ii. 33), he has sent forth the Holy 
Spirit, to convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, and to guide those who have believed through grace 
into all the truth. He also employs the angels as ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them that are heirs of salvation ; 
and renders every event in time subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of that for which he died. 

3. The great purpose for which the Son of God shed his 
precious blood, and for which he reigns in heaven; is in the course 
of realisation now in our world; and it needs the co-operation of 
the Church. God in his sovereign pleasure has arranged it so. 
This is a most amazing fact. We might have expected that a work 
of so much importance would have been done far more efficiently 
and quickly than by human instrumentality. Having sent his 
Son to make the gospel, the noblest of the hierarchy of heaven 
would have been honoured by being intrusted with its proclama- 
tion. We can scarcely understand how the Most High, having 
done so much for man’s redemption, should have intrusted, in 
any measure or to any extent, the result to the weakness and the 
wilfulness even of partially-renewed men. Only think what is 
thus made dependent on the Church. That cause in which is 
involved the everlasting glory, or endless misery of innumerable 
millions—that cause for which He who was rich became poor— 
He who is infinite manifested himself in human flesh, and gave 
up his life in excruciating agony, and whose prosperity and 
triumph was the joy set before Jesus when he suffered on the 
cross, is under the present dispensation dependent upon Christian 
activity and benevolence. ‘The toil, suffering, and death of the 
Son of God, the teaching and blessing of the Holy Spirit, and 
the accomplishment of the Father’s purpose of love, all require, 
and hang upon, the action of the Church. This’can scarcely be 
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believed, its utterance seems rank impiety, and yet it is the 
truth. For whatever position we assign the Church in the con- 
version of men, high or low, it is indispensable. God could easily 
have made a different arrangement; he could have employed the 
angels of heaven, or the stones of the field, to preach the truth. 
But we have nothing to do with what the Almighty could have 
done—we must consider what he has done. And, however mar- 
vellous it may be, it is true that he has put the treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power might be of God. 
Thus the action of the Church has been made by the Highest 
essential to the fulfilment of his scheme of mercy. And the 
experience of the past proves that, on the whole, according to the 
measure and character of this action will be the prosperity of his 
cause. The Holy Spirit works according to the condition of the 
instruments he employs. This truth cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed upon our minds. We must, according to the providence 
of grace, be co-workers with God in order to secure the blessing. 
4, The work which the Church has thus to do is wholly 
instrumental. The sacrifice for sin has been offered and accepted, 
and it is the duty of the Church to call attention to it by saying 
with the Baptist of old, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
_- away the sin of the world!” The fountain of life has been opened, 
and it belongs to those who have found it to be ‘a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life,” to cry, “‘ Ho, every one that 
 thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he that hath no money, 
~ come ye, buy and eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” His gospel has been fully revealed, 
and it now devolves upon the disciples to proclaim it by life and 
word wherever they are. This duty is personal, resting upon 
every one who has tasted and seen that God is good. As, how- 
_ ever, it is impossible that every believer can consecrate himself 
wholly to this great work, it becomes necessary that those who 
do so should receive temporal support from their brethren. That 
which they do belongs to the whole community, and not specially 
o them as individuals. But for the sake of order and efficiency 
the principle of division of labour is, to some extent, acted upon. 
For their support and for the employment of other kinds of 
instrumentality, as the circulation of the Bible and tracts, pecu- 
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niary contributions are needful, and become a by no means un- 
important part of the duty of Christians. Some may refuse 
most sinfully to bear their part of the toil, but as the action of 
the Church is indispensable the work must be done by others. 
Let the Church cease to circulate the Scriptures, to employ mis- 
sionaries and ministers, to teach the old and the young, and to 
spread the truth, and the success of the cross comes to a pause. 
The channels through which the blessing flows being broken off, 
the heavenly influence no longer descends. 

5. Since God has devolved this work upon his people, it 
becomes a question of deep importance, ‘“‘ What means have 
been adopted to secure their attention to it?” No bond can be 
too great, no sanction too solemn, and no penalty too awful, for 
this purpose. And if in regard to individual salvation the com- 
mand, “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” be accompanied with 
the tremendous sanction, ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned,” how 
much more solemn will be the sanction enforcing that duty upon 
which depends the salvation of millions—the practical result of 
Christ’s Messiahship! Yet, when we open the volume of inspir- 
ation, we do not find this wondrous trust hedged round with 
penalties or enforced by threatenings. It is reposed by the 
Saviour in the love of those whom he has redeemed. ‘“ Freely,” 
he says, to his followers, ‘‘ ye have received, freely give;” “ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” If his love to his people—a 
love so strongly expressed by his cross—do not suffice to make 
them instant in season and out of season in promoting the cause 
for which he died, they may be inactive and ungenerous. He 
condescends to no other motive, speaks in no other language. 
“Ye know my grace” is his highest appeal. Whether we are 
called upon to labour or to give in his cause, the love of Christ 
must be our supreme motive,—a love ever fed by the deep con- 
sciousness, ‘‘ that if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” (2 Cor, v. 14, 15.) Other feelings may be auxiliary to 
this that can never be placed on an equality with it. 

What an honour has Christ done his people by reposing this 
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sacred trust in their love! If we estimate the honour by the 
value of the trust, how great is it! The Son of the Highest 
became incarnate and dwelt as a man on the earth, gave his life 
a ransom for many, and for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross. And yet the cause for which he has done so 
much he has left dependent on his people’s love! He has com- 
mitted to them the securing of his reward. In effect he has 
___ said, ‘* You see what I have done, and how dear the salvation of . 
a ~ men is to me, yet, without hesitation, I leave it to your affection 
to determine whether I shall see of the travail of my soul and be 
satisfied, or be deprived of my inheritance and joy.” Could Jesus 
have done a higher honour to his people? No! for this was the 
; highest, noblest charge he could give them. In this his love to 
- his people and his confidence in them attained their highest 
expression. Surely, then, love will prompt them to be always 
ready for his service. They will be in danger rather of injuring 
- themselves by their strenuous exertions, and constant zeal, than 
the cause of their Master by inactivity and illiberality. Conscious 
that their Lord has committed his all to them on earth, they will 
_be found worthy of the trust, or, at least, doing their utmost to 
be so. 

6. The result has proved that Jesus knew what was in man 

when he reposed this confidence in his people’s love. The af- 
fection of the Church has not proved worthy of the trust—for 
that it could not do—but it has done far more than any other 
feeling would have done. It has induced greater activity and 
self-denial, and sustained greater burdens, than any other prin- 
ciple. It has given birth to a heroism which has encountered 
every danger, and endured patiently the cruellest tortures which 
persecutors could devise. Filled with love to Jesus, his feeblest 
disciples have stood the wrath of their foes as if girt about with 
omnipotence, and passed through the flames without dismay. It 
has given rise to generous self-sacrifice for the welfare of others, 
with which there is nothing in the history of the world to compare. 
_ Glowing-with love to Him who became poor that he might make 
many rich, his followers have devoted their lives to toil and pri- 
vation, to suffering and death, that the lamp of life might shine 
; ca) 
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upon the benighted souls of men. The sentiment of Paul has 
been no uncommon thing, “ The love of Christ constraineth me.” 
The names of a Brainerd, a Martyn, a Williams, a Moffat, and 
many others who have followed closely in the footsteps of the 
apostles, are household words in the family of God. The ex- 
ample of these heroes is appreciated and loved even when it could 
not be followed, for the motives which animated them are com- 
mon to the disciples Jesus. And there are many, equal to 
these men in devotedness and heroism, whose scene of labour 
has been private, and whose works will not be known until they 
are proclaimed by Him who will say, “I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me to eat.” It has also occasioned a liberality greater 
than any other feeling has ever continuously produced. Thus, 
however far short of what it should have been, the Church has 
fallen, yet ‘“‘ wisdom is justified of her children,” and its history 
has proved the wisdom of the Lord in committing this great 
trust to the honour of his people. For what is now being ac- 
complished, as well as for what has been done, by love to Jesus, 
we feel bound to render devout thanksgiving to the Father of all 
mercies. 

But, notwithstanding the testimony which we thus thankfully 
bear to the power of love to Jesus, we are deeply conscious that it 
is not sufficiently strong nor manifested as it requires to be. 
Every feeling whose existence points to action must, in order to 
its practical worth, embody itself in deed. It must plant itself 
in the soil of fact, and grow up a work; otherwise the purpose 
of its existence is not answered. But the act in which it results 
is in a very great degree dependent for its character and magni- 
tude upon the prevalent expression of the feeling. In some 
cases, indeed, where there is unusual independence and origin- 
ality of mind, the embodiment will depend almost wholly on the 
feeling itself. But this is not the general character even of 
renewed men. ‘They are not the creators of much of their own 
course, but lean upon others for help and guidance. Thus it 
may happen, that in one circle the consecration of one per cent. 
of income to the cause of God is as manifest a proof of liberality 
as ten per cent, in another. Now, it is only too possible that the 
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_ common embodiment of Christian liberality may be too small, 
_ and yet this not be perceived, because the love to Jesus, which 
_ is the motive to liberality, is consciously felt, and the expression 
_ of it in act isin conformity with the prevailing one. If the same 
amount were given in a circle where a larger proportion was 
_ usual, the deficiency would immediately be seen, and probably 

amended. We ought not, then, to determine what we will give 
_ to the cause of Christ by measuring our contributions with those 
of others, for they may be too little. We cannot determine it by 
the authority of the New Testament; for while in it we find the 
strongest motives to generosity, it does not decide for us what 
generosity is. We can easily infer, that that for which the ex- 


ample of Jesus is adduced—that which his love is to prompt, 
La 


_ and which is to express our obligation to him, should robe itself 
in no mean attire, but go forth before the world in strenuous 
efforts and noble contributions. But still the question returns 
unanswered, How much ought I to give? And unless some 
guide to the solution be obtained, there is reason to fear that the 
embodiment of our Christian love in liberal contributions will be 
__less than it ought. The Church requires to have its love in- 
creased, and it also requires some guide to the right expression 
of its affection. The latter must be had as well as the former, 
because without it liberality will notincrease. A feeling prevails 
widely among Christians, that in regard to this grace we are be- 
fore any age of the Church, and nearly at perfection. Now, when 
one becomes satisfied with his attainments, it is not likely that 
he will advance much farther. There is great need, consequently, 
of some other measure of liberality than our own by which we 
may estimate ourselves. 


q 


CHAPTER III. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT MEASURE OF LIBERALITY. 
1. Iv seems to us that a standard by which we may measure our 
liberality with great profit is presented in the Old Testament 
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From it we learn that, in various periods of the Church a tenth 
of income was the proportion given to the Lord. At what time 
tithe began to be paid we have no information. The first time 
it is mentioned, in regard to the gift which Abraham made from 
the spoil taken from Chedorlaomer and the confederate kings to 
Melchizedek, the priest of the Most High God, it is alluded to 
as if the proportion were the establishedone. ‘And he gave him 
tithes ofall.” (Gen. xiv. 20.) From this it would seem to have 
been a well-known rule even at that early period. But when, or 
where, or by what authority, it was instituted, we do not know. 
Perhaps, and we think most probably, it was selected by God 
himself. At all events, the proportion appears to have been the 
recognised one in the days of the patriarchs. We find Jacob, on 
the morning after he had seen in a dream a ladder between 
heaven and earth, vowing, that if God would be with him and 
cause him to return to his father’s house in peace, he would 
devote a tenth of all his property to him. (Gen. xxviii. 22.) 
We know that, whatever was the origin of tithe, it was under the 
Mosaic dispensation enacted by the express command of God. 
In this, as in several other things, the Levitical Institute was 
simply a renewal of the patriarchal custom. It is of importance 
to observe this. It shows clearly that sufficient reasons for the 
payment of tithe existed before the Israelites left Egypt, and 
affords ground for inferring that others may be found after the 
abolition of the Judaic dispensation. The law of Moses regarding 
tithe occurs in Lev. xxvii. 830-82. 

2. The purpose to which this tenth was devoted among the 
Jews was the maintenance of the ministers of religion, the priests 
and Levites: ‘* The tithes I have given you from them for your 
inheritance.” (Num. xviii. 24.) In consequence of the con- 
secration of the tribe of Levi to the service of the Lord, they did 
not receive any portion of the land when it was divided among 
the others, except the Levitical cities and their suburbs, which 
were scattered over the country. It was necessary that they, as 
ministers of religion, should be accessible to the people, and 
hence they were released from the burden of secular duties, and 
located in places some of which were near every part of Canaan. 


‘Tn order to recompense them for their services, and in place of 
_ their inheritance, the tithe was given to them. It was no matter 
of almsgiving and receiving, but the requirement of strict justice. 
_ The law is very explicit in regard to this (Num. xviii. 20-24). 

2 3. This tithe was by no means the whole of the contributions 
_ which were required of the Jews. In addition, “all the first 
fruits, both of fruit and animals, were consecrated to God (Exod. 
xxii. 29; Num. xviii. 12, 13, &c.), and the first fruits of corn, 
- wine, oil, and sheep’s wool, were offered for the use of the Levites 
(Deut. xviii. 4). The amount of this gift is not specified in the 
__ law of Moses, which leaves it entirely to the pleasure of the giver; 
_ the Talmudical writers, however, inform us, that liberal persons 
were accustomed to give the fortieth and even the thirtieth; 
_ while such as were covetous or penurious gave only a sixtieth 
part.” Besides these first fruits, and the tithes of the Levites, 
there was another tenth, “ which was carried up to Jerusalem, 
and eaten in the Temple, at offering feasts, as a sign of rejoicing 
and gratitude to God. These are called second tithes.” ‘Lastly, 
there were tithes allotted to the poor, for whom there was also a 
_ corner left in every field which it was not lawful to reap with the 


~ about, and the sheaves that might be accidentally forgotten in 
the field.” (Horne’s “Introduction,” vol. ili. pp. 296, 297, 
8th ed.) Concerning this last tithe there is some dispute. 
_ Josephus (“ Antig.” iv. 8, 22) states expressly that it was a third 
~ tithe, but others are of opinion that it was only the special devo- 
tion of the second tithe every third year to the poor. However 
this may be, it is obvious that the Jew had to contribute about 
the fourth part of his income, at the command of God. Besides 
_ these direct gifts, there were numerous other expenses connected 
with his religion which had to be met. He had often to present 
; sacrifices for ceremonial and other transgressions, and to lose a 
considerable portion of his time from various causes. On the. 
_ whole, therefore, his religion could not cost him much less than 
a third of his income. And in addition to these regular charges 
we find at different times the most generous and noble efforts 
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made by the Israelites in support of God’s worship, as in the 
erection of the Tabernacle and Temple. Notwithstanding the 
very great cost of these buildings and their furniture, it was 
cheerfully met, and more than met, by the willing generosity of 
a grateful people. But leaving out of sight those special dona- 
tions, and the contributions for ceremonial and benevolent pur- 
poses, we still have a tenth devoted by God’s command to the 
purposes of religion. Whatever was given in support of the poor 
and in other benevolent ways, was in addition to this. 

4. It does not seem that any provision was made by the 
law of Moses for the recovery of tithe, if the people proved un- 
willing to pay it. “The rendering of what was due was simply 
a matter of religious obligation, and where this failed the claim 
could not be enforced by any constraint of law.” (Fairbairn’s 
“Typology,” vol. ii. p. 336.) “The payment and appreciation 
of them [the tithes] Moses left to the consciences of the people, 
without subjecting them to judicial or sacerdotal visitations.” 
(Horne, p. 298.) This is manifest from the absence of any 
allusion to the legal machinery which would have been requisite 
for its enforcement, from the silence of the historical parts of 
Scripture respecting the occurrence of such a case, and still 
more from the expostulations addressed to the Israelites when 
they withheld their tithe. These striking moral and religious 
appeals would have been inappropriate had there been any legal 
means for obtaining the tithe. Law deals with rougher weapons 
than persuasion. ‘ The conscientious accuracy of the people 
with respect to the second tithe was secured merely by the decla- 
ration which the Israelite made every third year before God ;” 
“T have brought away the hallowed things out of my house, and 
also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, to 
the fatherless and the widow, according to all thy commandments 
which thou hast commanded me; I have not transgressed thy 
commandments, neither have I forgotten them.” (Deut. xxvi. 
13.) Hence it is manifest that the great difference between the 
law of liberality under the Gospel and the Mosaic dispensation 
is, that the latter, while it devolved the duty upon the religious 
feeling in common with the former, specified in addition the pro- 
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_ portion that should be given. It is of great importance that 
_ this should be observed. We are so accustomed to think of 
_ tithe as a legal claim which may be enforced by legal appliances, 
that we are apt to carry our associations to the records of the 
— Old Testament. But, on attentive consideration, we shall find 
that tithe under the old economy was a voluntary subscription, 
_ sought for only on moral considerations, with a specification of 
the amount that ought to be given. 

5. Since the duty of paying tithe thus rested upon the moral 
and religious feelings of the people, it may be well to look some- 
what more attentively at them. The first feeling must have 
been that of gratitude for goodness received. The tithes were an 
expression of thanksgiving. In the vow of Jacob this appears 
most prominently. And the same feeling must have been largely 
experienced among the Hebrews. The land which they pos- 
sessed—a land flowing with milk and honey—had been given by 
Jehovah to them and their forefathers. They had been strangers 
in a strange land—slaves in the house of bondage—until God, 
_ with a strong hand and a stretched-out arm, effected their de- 
_ liverance, and, after guiding them through the sea and the 
wilderness, had planted them in the goodly country he had pro- 
mised to Abraham. As they reaped their harvest, and gathered 
the fruit into barns, these facts must often have been before their 
minds. ‘The scenes of their early history were, by express com- 
mand, transmitted from generation to generation, by the father 
to his children; and the Levite that was within their gate, 
whose subsistence was so largely dependent upon the tithe, would, 
for his own sake, take care to remind the Israelites of these 
wonderful events. That they were deeply imprinted on the 
souls of the people is manifest from the continued references to 
them in their literature. With these facts in their mind, could 
they, when, by the good providence of their fathers’ God, they 
‘had sown and reaped, and had wanted neither the former nor the 
Jatter rain, srudge to render the tenth part of that as a thanks- 
giving, which was all a giftfrom Him? Every nation looks back 
with feelings of admiration and gratitude upon its heroes and 
founders, elevating them where true religion is unknown into 
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gods, and in the case of the Israelites these natural emotions led 
them to honour the true God. 

Conjoined with these emotions of gratitude were those of 
religious veneration. This seems to have been the feeling which 
influenced Abraham in giving tithes to Melchizedek. His re- 
gard to the Most High God was expressed by his liberality to 
his priest. And unquestionably the same feeling must have had 
a prominent place in the mind of every Israelite who felt that 
the highest glory of his race was their possession of the know- 
ledge of the true God. Other nations might surpass the Jews in 
power, in arts, and in fame, but among them alone were the 
oracles of the living God. ‘‘He showeth his werd unto Jacob, 
his statutes and his judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealt 
so with any nation, and as for his judgments they have not known 
_ them. Praise ye the Lord.” (Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20.) All who 
really felt this must have been solicitous that the worship of the 
Most High should be sustained in honour and splendour. They 
would wish it to surpass in the costliness, magnificence, and 
solemnity of its ceremonies those of all other religions, just as 
the Christian desires that love to Jesus should produce better | 
and more abundant fruit than any other principle. But this 
most natural wish, which expressed itself so triumphantly in the 
erection of the Temple, directed that the servants of God who 
ministered in his Tabernacle should be well supported. The 
reverence and affection towards God, which religion excites, 
since they could not manifest themselves directly towards him, 
would do so in regard for the ordinances and ministers of his 
worship. While these feelings continued vigorous, the liberality 
of the Jews might exceed, but would not fall below, the measure 
which had been enacted. ‘Their gratitude to God, and their 
continual remembrance of him, required to have an expression 
and a testimony, in the presentation to him, not only of the first- 
lings of the herd and fold, not only of the fruits of the earth, 
and the tithe of time, but of all treasures of wisdom and beauty, 
as in the Tabernacle and Temple with their furniture.” (Rus- 
kin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,”—Sacrifice.) 

But the Old-Testament dispensation was even more pro- 
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_ spective than retrospective. It looked forward to Calvary more 
than backward to Sinai. Those, therefore, who understood it, 
_ and doubtless many did, as the shadow of good things to come, — 
_ would feel themselves strongly moved to sustain it, because of ' 
that which they dimly saw arising out of it. Whatever was 

involved in the bruising of the serpent’s head—in the blessing of 

the whole world through the descendants of their father Abraham 

—these blessings were in some way connected with the Levitical 

dispensation. Dimly as they might be seen, these prospects 

could not fail to aid the religious Jew in cheerfully bearing the 

expenses of his worship. When Haggai was urging the Jews to 

rebuild the Temple, one of the chief encouragements he adduced 

was the promise, ‘I will shake all nations, and the Desire of all 

Nations shall come; and I will fill this house with glory, saith 

the Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter house shall be 

greater than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in this 

place will I give peace.” (Hag. ii. 7, 9.) And the same feeling 

must in a considerable degree have animated the whole nation at 

every period of its existence in its attention to the ceremonial 

law. The hope of future glory, even when dimly perceived, is 

always a powerful incentive to the performance of those duties 

from which it is to spring. And in regard to the Jews, whose 

religion was so much one of promise, this must have been par- 

ticularly the case. 

The great reason, however, upon which the Almighty based 
the duty of tithe was that of justice. This must precede gene- 
rosity. Ifa claim be just there is little liberality in settling it. 
Besides, the feelings of generosity and benevolence cannot so well 
form the subject of legislation as that of justice, since their 
value depends on their spontaneity. But the demands of justice 
are more palpable, and it is to these that the law refers. The 
' Levites were to devote themselves wholly to the service of the 

~ Lord, and could not consequently provide for their own temporal 
- necessities. As the people had the land of the Levites divided 
: among them, and enjoyed the benefit of their services—services 
_ which, from their spiritual nature, no tithe could repay—it was 
only simple justice for them to support the ministers of religion. 
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They who served at the altar had aright to live by the altar, 
even as they who preach the Gospel have a right to live by the 
Gospel. (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14.) 

6. If the Israelites, notwithstanding these reasons, failed in 
the performance of their duty, they incurred very great guilt, 
At various times this sin was committed. During the reign 
of Ahaz, king of Judah, under the jurisdiction of Nehemiah, 
and while Malachi was the prophet of God, this was the case. 
(2 Chron. xxxi. 4; Neh. xiii. 10; Mal. iii. 8.) In the latter case, 
the criminality of the course is most strongly asserted. The 
Most High had sent a famine upon the Jews because of their 
conduct, which was not to be removed until they had brought all 
the tithes into his storehouse. The withholding of these tenths 
is expressly called a robbery of God, ‘Will a man rob God ? 
Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse, for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” This very awful 
aspect of their sin, thus presented to them by God's messenger, 
must have produced a far deeper effect, and a much readier 
obedience, in every Israelite whose conscience was not entirely 
dead, than any merely human terrors could have done. 

Thus it appears that, under the Old-Testament dispensation, 
liberality to the cause of God was a moral duty, as it is now,— 
the difference being that then a tenth was stated to be the pro- 
portion which should be given, whereas now every Christian has 
to determine for himself what he ought to give. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT MEASURE, A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


1. We have already said that, numerous and weighty as are 
the motives to liberality. in the New Testament—and they could 
not be either more numerous or more weighty—it yet affords no 
clue as to the actual amount which the Christian should give. 
Neither in its precepts nor in its examples do we find this. The 
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example of the church in Jerusalem at its origin is indeed 
definite, but that it was not intended to be a pattern to future 
ages is manifest, for it soon died out there. The giving of all 
_ their possessions was obviously the expression of a deep impulse 
not yet subordinated to sound judgment. We find the Corinth- 
_ians exhorted by Paul to abound in the grace of liberality, but 
they were left to determine for themselves what abounding in 
liberality meant. This is the mode in all the New-Testament 
inculcations of the duty. Its only rule is, “Estimate your 
obligations to Jesus, who hath by his death redeemed you, and 
give as the Lord hath prospered you.” 

2. Nor is this want of a definite rule an unintentional omission. 
The law of the Lord is perfect. And however much a Christian 
may wish that there had been some guide to determine what he, 
under the influence of the love of Jesus, ought to give to his cause, 
there are abundant reasons why it has not been given. The New 
_ ‘Testament contains the religion of the world. Its principles and 
. motives are not to be confined to a race, or country, or period 
of time; they are designed for all countries and for all time. 
The rich man and the poor man—the civilized and the uncivilized 
—the Esquimaux and the Polynesian—are alike to be imbued and 
governed by them. Had there been given a fixed measure of 
liberality binding upon all people in all times, it might have . 
imposed upon some a burden grievous to be borne, while upon 
others its pressure would have been nothing. It was, conse- 
quently, needful that it should be encumbered with no inflexible 
rule as to the embodiment of its principles, which might possibly 
have been unsuited to many. Christianity, moreover, is a 
religion of spirit and life, not of letter and death. Its purpose 
is to renew the heart, and thence to reform and rule the whole 
man. Men, on the contrary, naturally look more to the overt 
act than to its motive. This has been borne testimony to in all 
ages. Had Christianity, then, inculcated the giving of a fixed 
proportion of property, the consequence would have been that 
many would have attended to the letter of the law while they 
neglected the spirit. They would have given the percentage, 

and thought that in doing so they fulfilled their whole duty ; 
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though the feelings of sympathy and benevolence were uncultivated. 
The Gospel seeks, too, to train up the individual man to bea 
law unto himself. Hence, ‘as far as may be, it leaves the 
Christian to find out for himself, by the light which it gives, the 
way in which we ought to walk. Its work is, in regard to duty, 
rather to take the veil from the eyes, that the right way may be 
plainly seen, than to lead by the hand. And therefore it gives a 
general principle, whose application to practical life requires fore- 
thought and care, and not a catalogue of duties minutely detailed, 
which a child might walk by. 

3. It may be thought, that if these reasons for the omission of 
a law of tithe in the New Testament are valid, they prove at 
the same time that our argument is not only needless, but 
injurious, as supplementary to that which is perfect. But it is 
not so. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the point which revelation leaves 
thus undetermined must be determined, and is so, in fact, by 
every Christian. If he gives nothing, he determines it; if he 
gives liberally, he does so, There is a definite measure to every . 
man’s liberality, though what it is may not be known even by 
himself. Often, alas! this is the case. The believer does not 
know to what extent he is obeying his Master’s commands. 
Chance or circumstance determines what it shall be. That this 
is the truth, a little attention to the list of subscriptions to our 
religious societies would soon make evident. However important 
the cause may be, and whatever may be the difference in the 
means of those who give, it will be found that all the respectable 
give very nearly alike, as a general rule. Yet, surely, what we 
are to do in compliance with our Saviour’s commands deserves to 
receive our serious thought. He and his cause are worthy of 
receiving from our hands, not any service that happens, but the 
best we can give. And it is an insult to our God, an insult to 
the interests of the world, and an insult to our own religious life, 
to commit the determination of this point to any external cir- 
cumstance. It is worthy of receiving our most attentive con- 
sideration. If it is, thus becomingly, to be determined, we 
present the present argument as a light to the Christian’s path. 
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But this is a vastly different position from that which an apostolic 
_ command would have occupied. We ask no further assent than 
_ the reader's conviction declares to be right, while an inspired 


command would have been authoritative. Our argument is not, 


_ therefore, in opposition to the spirit of the New Testament. 


Since the proportion to be given to the Lord must be fixed upon, 
we think the following considerations recommend the law of tithe 
as a guide to us in this determination. 

4. The fact that a tenth was the proportion given before the 
law of Moses was instituted will have some weight in leading to 
its adoption. The argument of Paul, that the promise which 
God made to Abraham could not be annulled by the abrogation 
of the law which was given four hundred years after the promise, 
finds here a legitimate application. (Gal. iii. 16-18.) Whatever 
of obligation or propriety the usage had in the days of the 
patriarchs, it must still, in similar circumstances, retain, un- 
affected by the abolition of the law. 

‘Besides, though as a part of a temporary dispensation it was 
abolished in its positive form, it is yet recommended by its being 
enacted by Moses. That for a very long time a tenth was the 
divinely appointed measure of liberality, must secure for it atten- 
tive notice, and requires that we should have good reasons for 
abandoning it. With the Christian who is asking, What will 
the Lord have me to do ?—the position in which every Christian 
ought to be—this will have very considerable weight. And it is 
to Christians in this happy condition we speak. The duty of 
liberality is, unlike many duties of the Mosaic code, as binding 
upon us as it was upon the Jews, and if we can get any light 
from their law as to what we should do in regard to it, we may 
fairly use it. We do not revive any of its obsolete observances, 
as sacrifice, and so append something to Christianity which 
would be highly to be condemned, we only extract what light we 
can from the past to guide us in the performance of our own 
duty. 

5. Although a positive command is abolished, yet if the 


reasons for which it was enacted remain, the duty which it en- 


joined continues binding, but not on the same ground. A posi- 
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tive command may be based on moral reasons, and generally is 
so. ‘The person on whom it is laid may be unable to see these 
reasons, or unwilling to comply with them. Hence the need for 
a positive command founded on them. But if that incapacity or 
_ perversity should be removed, the positive law may be abrogated 
without interfering with the performance of the duty. It would 
now rest on the moral reasons. These as truly require obedience 
as the positive command, and would, in every right mind, as 
surely secure it. Cases of the kind supposed are of frequent 
occurrence. How often does a father give a command to his 
children, based upon moral reasons, which they cannot compre- 
hend. When they have grown up, and are no longer subject to 
positive law, the same duty, nevertheless, continues binding on 
them. It may be, for instance, the keeping of the Sabbath, 
which is commanded. When manhood is reached the Sabbath 
is still kept, because now the reasons on which the father’s 
authoritative law was based are seen and felt, and become the 
son’s own reasons for keeping that day holy. The same might 


have been the case in regard to the payment of tithe. It is not 


difficult to suppose that the ancient Hebrews could not compre- 
hend all the reasons for this law, and that God consequently 
enacted it positively. But if the people were at length able 
completely to appreciate all the causes for it, and no longer 
requiring a positive law it had been repealed, yet would not the 
rendering of tithe thereby have ceased to be a duty. In sucha 
case the result might well be a more willing and cheerful con- 
tribution, since it had become a moral service, and not a mere 
proof of submission to authority. At all events, if the positive 
command had been founded on sufficient reasons, which continued 
after the repeal of the authoritative precept, the duty would 
continue the same outwardly as before. There would be a 
flexibility in the purely moral law, which would meet the cir- 
cumstances of every case far more perfectly than the positive 
command could do. Some, deeply conscious of their obligations 
to God, and endowed with worldly substance, would give more 
than ten per cent, and others involved in deep distress and 
poverty might feel justified in not giving so much. These 
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_ variations are connected with the working of a, moral law, and 
are apart of its excellency, while their absence is one of the 
great evils inseparable from general positive commands. Yet if 

the positive law had been fairly made, and expressed the obliga- 
tion of the moral reasons well, they themselves, when felt, would 
produce quite as large a result over the whole community. We 
may make another change, and suppose that not only the positive 
enactment has been repealed, but also the reasons for that law 
altered. ven in this case, if other reasons of equal force are 
‘substituted, the observance itself will not fall into disuse. Sup- 
posing that, for the moral reasons on which God rested his claim 
of tithe from the Jews, there had been substituted higher claims. 
upon their gratitude and reverence, would they have been 
justified in withholding its payment? The very contrary would 
have been the case; it would have been more binding; and the 
amount should have been increased rather than diminished. 
This seems most obvious. If the less blessing deserve ten per 
cent as a thank-offering, surely the greater blessing cannot be 
rightly acknowledged by a smaller amount. Now we affirm that 

the reasons for liberality have not been decreased under the 
present dispensation, but increased very largely; and that, as a 
consequence, the Christian Church ought to give more to God 
and his cause than the Jews did, rather than less. If ten per 
cent was not too much for them to give, it surely is not too 
much for Christians if they can render it. Our gratitude 
demands as large an expression surely as theirs, and our sense of 
duty also. 


CHAPTER V. 


COMPARISON OF THE REASONS FOR LIBERALITY UNDER THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


1. In instituting this comparison we are fully aware that the, 
claims of God upon his people cannot be estimated by the rule 
of proportion. All that God gives he gives freely. Our being 
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permitted to offer him anything is a favour we owe to his love. 
Hence we are conscious how easily our argument may be turned 
into a piece of blasphemy, by putting it thus:—‘ The Jews paid 
for the favours they enjoyed at God’s hand so much; now the 
Christian receives much greater blessings, what should he pay?” 
It is in a spirit very different from this that we make this com- 
parison. Our mode of looking at the question is ;—‘ The Jews, 
for what God so generously gave them, presented this on his 
altar; shall not we, who have received so much more from our 
heavenly Father, equal them in love, and in every manifestation 
of it?” We would use their example to provoke the Christian 
Church to excel them in this grace as they excel them in 
privilege. With this remark, which what follows may seem to 
require, we proceed to the comparison. 

2. There are no peculiarities, so far as we know, in the cir- 
cumstances of Christians.at present, in this land, which render 
them unable to give as liberally as the Jews. During the con- 
tinuance of their economy, there were very great diversities in 
their temporal condition, but the law of tithe continued the same. 
Sometimes their prosperity was almost unbounded, especially 
during the reign of Solomon, when such was the abundance of 
silver that it was nothing accounted of. (1 Kings, x. 21.) At 
other times they were in the deepest distress. A more oppressive 
and galling state of bondage is scarcely conceivable than that 
recorded in 1 Sam. xiii., when their enemies the Philistines 
would not permit even the smiths necessary for the repair of 
agricultural implements to reside in Judea. The condition of 
the Jews in the age of Malachi was very far from prosperous. 
According to the best biblical critics, he prophesied during the 
time of Nehemiah, and stood in the same relation to that 
governor as the prophets Haggai and Zechariah had done to his 
predecessor Zerubbabel. We find the general condition of the 
Jews in that age detailed at considerable length in the fifth 
chapter of Nehemiah. The mass of the people were so poor 
that they were compelled to mortgage their lands and vineyards 
in order to procure food for their families, and money to pay 
heir taxes. Nehemiah, in compassion for their miserable state, 
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refused to take any portion of his own salary from them, which 
_ most strikingly shows his opinion of their circumstances. In- 
deed these were only such as might be expected among a people 
_ lately returned, after a protracted captivity, to a desolate land. 
_ But they were not held by God as any reason for not paying 
t tithe. Those pointed questions, which we have already quoted, 
_ (Mal. iii. 8) were at this time addressed to the Jews, ‘Will a 
_ man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me—in tithes and offerings.” 
Probably in consequence of these sharp remonstrances, arrange- 
ments were speedily made for the regular payment of tithe and 
other dues. (Neh. x. 35-39.) Thus the low condition of these 
Jews did not exempt them from the duty of paying tithe. They 
were held as robbing God in withholding it, notwithstanding 
_ their depressed circumstances. Nor, except in the most extreme 
cases, does this seem strange, even under His government, who 
detests oppression, and hates robbery for burnt-offering. For 
there are comparatively few in any state of society who could not 
spare a tenth of what they have—were it necessary to give it up. 
Unquestionably it would be seriously missed—but many others 
_ have to live upon as little as the remainder. The Jew had only 
to look round him to find a number whose income was less than 
his would be even after deducting a tenth. 
The present position of our nation does not, by its inferiority 
- in wealth, as contrasted with the average condition of the Jewish 
people, afford us any reason for giving less than they did to the 
cause of God. They were an agricultural and pastoral people, 
farming each his own plot of land; while we are a commercial, 
and, consequently, a wealthy people. Their institutions were 
expressly designed to keep the mass of the community in the 
condition of small farmers, while ours are for the accumulation 
of wealth. We are therefore certainly as able to give a tenth as 
they were, and more so. But it may be said the Jewish govern- 
ment was not so expensive as ours—what we would give in con- 
tributions is taken from us as taxes. The complaints of the 
Israelites after the death of Solomon do not favour the notion 
that they were lightly taxed. Prosperous as had been that reign, 
we find the people at its close speaking thus: “ Thy father made 
res 
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our yoke grievous, now therefore make thou the grievous service 
of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, 
and we will serve thee.” (1 Kings, xii. 4.) And it was because 
these financial grievances, instead of being removed, were, accord- 
ing to the foolish threat of Rehoboam, to be increased, that the 
ery, “To your tents, O Israel! What portion have we in David?” 
which divided the nation into two, arose. The condition of the 
people in the time of Nehemiah we have just noticed. They had 
then not only to support their own government, but to pay a 
tribute to the King of Persia, which made it needful for some of 
them to sell their property in order to meet it. The reports of our 
taxation, instead of showing that we are not able to give a tenth 
to God, most emphatically prove the contrary. A very large portion 
of the revenue consists of taxes upon articles by no means neces- 
sary to existence or even comfort. These are self-imposed; as 
the disuse of the things would exempt from the tax. According 
to the most accurate conclusions to which Mr G. R. Porter could 
arrive, the British people tax themselves for spirits, wines, beer 
(exclusive of that brewed in private families), and tobacco in its 
various forms, to the extent of 57,063,230/. per annum. What- 
ever advantages may result from the use of these articles, most | 
certainly less than the half of this sum is sufficient payment for 
them. The nation would on the whole be much better to be 
wholly without them. When to this enormous sum we add the 
amount spent upon other unnecessary and frequently injurious 
objects, it must be manifest that this nation, or an average section 
of it, could spare a tenth of their income. The same conclusion — 
follows, perhaps, still more manifestly from a comparison of our 
wealth with that of other nations. France, with a population 
about 10,000,000 greater than this country, has a national income 
estimated at 320,000,0002., while that of Great Britain is esti- 
mated in Poole’s ‘ Statistics of Commerce” at 800,000,0002. In 
other words, the average income of every person in these islands 
is fully three times as much as that of an inhabitant of France. 
Surely when God has thus placed us in wealth so far above our 
neighbours, it would not be impossible to render as a thanks- | 
giving one-tenth of what he has bestowed upon us. At all 
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events, we cannot plead inability to conform to the custom of the 
Jews. These observations are related to the subject before us, 
because Christians are on an equality in respect to their condition 
7 ‘in this life with the rest of the population. There have been 
__ times frequent and protracted, and there are now many countries, 
~ in which this could not be said. Happily, in our land those sad 
_ days when the followers of Jesus were driven from their homes, 
_ and compelled to wander in sheepskins and goatskins, and to 
- lodge in dens and caves of the earth, are ended; and they are 
_ now permitted to buy and sell and get gain like others. Probably 
Christians from their probity and moral restraint occupy a rather 
_ higher position in life than the average one; for character has an 
_ earthly reward, and godliness hath the promise of this life as well 
as of that which is to come. We therefore conclude, that there 
is nothing in the outward condition of British Christians which 
will justify a diminution of their contributions to God below the 
4 proportion presented by the Jews. 
4 3. Still less is there anything in the obligations under which 
the Most High has placed us which would warrant such a course. 
_ There may not have been the same manifest interposition on our 
_ behalf as there was for the Jews, but it has been, even in regard 
- to our earthly life, as real and efficacious. Moses has not been 
sent to lead us out of social and political bondage, and to guide 
us through a literal wilderness by miracles to our present posi- 
‘tion. But the Christian knows that our happy condition is due 
to the kindness of Jehovah. He has learned to trace all his 
blessings through their secondary causes to Him from whom 
cometh down every § good and perfect gift. And in whatever we in- 
stitute a comparison between ourselves and the Jews, the advantage 
will usually be found on our side. Our institutions, our laws, 
our government, is better. Receiving these things from God, we 
~ owe to him a thank-offering as much as the esis did. As- 
_ Christians we do this in two respects ;—for the progress which 
under the divine blessing this nation has made. It is no small 
favour to have had our existence in this land, where quiet and 
tranquillity prevail, and where we enjoy so many comforts and 
advantages. And then we owe a thank-offering for our position 
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as Christians. We have the fullest liberty to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, and to share in every blessing 
of the community. When we consider our position in contrast 
with that of many others, surely it becomes us to say, “ The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” Our 


condition is as different from that of. our forefathers and of our, 


brethren in many other lands, as was that of the Israelites in the 
land of Canaan from what it had been in the house of bondage. 
If God then claimed the obedience and gratitude of the Israelites 
because he could say, “I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 


age,” he has still a greater claim upon ours. Andif the Jew was ~ 


influenced in some degree by the wonderful kindness of God to 
his nation when he gave a tithe, feeling that it was not too much 
to render him as a thanksgiving, do our high temporal mercies 
deserve less ? 


4. Our religious advantages contrast still more favourably — 


with those of the peculiar people. ‘‘ Among them,” said our 
Saviour, “that are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist. Notwithstanding he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” (Matt. xi. 11.) This 
estimate of the privileges enjoyed under the Old and New Testa- 
ment dispensations, even we, with our dull spiritual perceptions, 
cannot fail to approve. 

The great redemption, which was only dimly apprehended by 
them through shadowy types and obscure prophecies, has become 
to usa matter of history. Harnestly did they ponder the pro- 
phetic messages which were given them, “searching what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow.” (1 Pet. i. 11.) They saw, through the 
shadows which were given them, the day of Christ, and were 
glad. But we know more fully in whom we have believed, for in 
the fulness of time God was manifest in the flesh. Amid the 
accusations of conscience, and the mysteries of life, when we 
would naturally flee from God, and dread him, we can say, “ He 


that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
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Sy shall he not with him also freely give us all things!” “God 
= commendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were yet. 
_ sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justi- 
_ fied by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” 
~ (Rom. viii. 82; v. 8, 9.) Thus stable is the foundation which 
God had laid for our peace with him. Vast as might have been 
_ the ideas of the patriarchs and prophets concerning the tender 
_ mercy of God, and great as their expectations of its manifesta- 
tions, how little could they have known the height and depth, 
the length and breadth, of that love which God has disclosed to 
us? ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son ” for it, isa New Testament text. How great should be our 
peace, since it rests on this foundation! How great our love and 
gratitude to him who hath so loved us! 

Our present position as far excels that of the Israelites, as 
our knowledge of the plan of salvation does theirs. The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. We 
are under the dispensation of the Spirit. No longer does the 
commandment come from Sinai, with its terrible sanctions to — 
_ drive us to our duty—it is written upon the tablets of our hearts, 

or falls upon our path, from the example of Jesus, as the light of 
heaven. We are no longer under tutors and governors as chil- 
dren, but have become sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus. 
The spirit of bondage has given place to that of adoption. We 
have had given unto us by the divine power all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness, through the knowledge of him who 
hath called us to glory and virtue, whereby are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises, that by these we might 
be partakers of the divine nature. (2 Pet. i. 8, 4.) God has 
fulfilled to his Church his ancient promise, “I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people ;” for we are the temple of the Holy Ghost. We 
have also an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 
through whose intercession our feeble prayer rises successfully 
to heaven. ‘We are come, not to the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, and unto blackness and dark- 
“ness and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
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words, but unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels; to the general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” (Heb. xii. 18-24.) How 
would the Old-Testament saints have appreciated our high posi- 
tion! Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which we see, and have not seen them, and to hear 
those things which we hear, and have not heard them. Blessed 
are our eyes, for they see; and our ears, for they hear. (Matt. 
xill. 16, 17.) Eye had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath re- 
vealed to us by his Spirit. (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 

And our hopes for the future are as much superior to those 
of the ancient people of God in character and clearness, as our 
views of the plan of redemption and our present privileges. The 
lamp of Judaism flickered amid the exhalations of the tomb, and 
threw only a few feeble rays upon the world beyond. But Jesus 
hath brought life and immortality to light in his gospel. The 
dark passage which connects the seen with the unseen state has 
become only the valley of the shadow of death, by reason of the 
rays of glorious light which now issue from the throne of God— 
from the land beyond death. We are delivered through faith in 
Jesus Christ from the fear of death, by which so many are all 
their lifetime held in bondage. We can even claim Death as our 
servant, for ‘‘ Death is yours,” and in the hour of dissolution 
triumph over our ancient foe. ‘O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Grave, where is thy victory?” may be our song; “for the 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but 
thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Nor need we wonder at this challenge of the 
king of terrors by those who can say, ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day,” ‘“ We have been begotten 
again into the lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
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filed, and that fadeth not away”—an inheritance to be enjoyed 
and a crown to be worn in the society of the glorified Jesus and 

all his saints. We rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. 
When we thus review the wondrous revelation which God has 
given us concerning himself—the amazing privileges which by 
his grace we enjoy—and the bright hopes of immortality which 
we cherish through the love of Jesus, we shall feel that the least 
in the kingdom of heaven is in these things greater than any 
that had been born of women before. Surely, then, we cannot 
present less to God as an expression of our gratitude than the 
Hebrew did, if our relative spiritual condition is to influence us 

| at all. 

4 5. The plea of justice, upon which so much of the burden of 
the law of tithe was laid, may likewise be used in urging the 
Christian to liberality. When the tenth was withheld by the 
Jew, the Priest and Levite were defrauded of their due. It was 
their portion ; and they who serve at the altar have a right to 
live by the altar. As well might the Jew go into the house of his 
neighbour and help himself to his property as keep back the tithe. 
_ A similar sin is committed when the Christian is illiberal. They 
_ who preach the gospel have a right to live by the gospel. Yet 
_ there are many in the ministry to whom great injustice is done. 
Anxious thoughts, harassing cares, and sometimes pinching po- 
verty, distract the minds of not a few, who have devoted them- 
selves to the service of the Church, to the great hindrance of their 
work. They do not seek a recompense for their labour here— 
their reward is on high. But they have a right to expect that 
those who receive spiritual good at their hands will set them above 
the hardships of poverty. Had they devoted their talents, edu- 
cated as they have been, to secular business, they would have 
equalled in temporal circumstances the companions of their youth. 
But because they have devoted themselves to the ministry of the 
word, they have put this out of their power. To support them 
liberally is not charity, itis scarcely generosity. Justice demands 
it, and_a serious offence against its sacred rights is committed 
when the demand is not complied with. ‘“ Let him that is taught 
in the word communicate to him that teacheth in all good things. 
Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
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soweth, that shall he also reap; for he that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi. 6-8.) In this 
very solemn manner does the Apostle present this duty. 

There is one great difference between the old and new dis- 
pensations, however, in regard to the plea of justice. God of old 
determined the number of his ministers. He elected all the 


descendants of Levi for this office. Now there is no determinate © 


number. The consequence is, that the number of those who are 
engaged in the ministry is reduced when the Church is illiberal. 
Thus our missionary societies do not starve their missionaries ; 
but they cannot employ the number which the cause of Christ 
and the world demand. Whether this is an alleviation to the 
injustice of withholding more than is meet, every Christian can 
determine. Under the former dispensation the robbery was com- 
mitted chiefly against the servants of God, under the present it 
is more directly committed against Jesus himself. But surely 
this affords no reason, but the contrary, for our doing less than 
the Jews in support of God’s worship. 

6. But though there may be ability in the Church to give a 
tenth, and higher motives to induce its presentation, than were 
formerly known, it may be asked, Is there as strong a call for it? 
In the present age this will not be deemed an irrelevant inquiry. 
Perhaps as Christians this ought not to have the prominent place 
it receives. True gratitude, such as the believer ought to feel, 
will find for itself a mode of expressiou even when for utilitarian 
purposes it is not required. We cannot believe that the happy 
Christians, who shall inhabit the earth in the “ latter-day glory,” 
will find no mode, except words, of giving utterance to their gra- 
titude to God. That would be a serious drawback to the glories 
of the millennial day, and would tend materially to damp the 
spirit of gratitude itself. We may rest assured, that when love 
to Jesus has no room to express itself in labours and liberality 
for the salvation of souls, it will find some other channel. What 
that will be we need not inquire. At present the pressing claims 
of the world clearly show in what direction we should make 
manifest our attachment to our Master. 


When we contrast the demands made upon Jewish and 
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_ Christian liberality, we find the difference very marked. The 
__ Jew had to support religion among his own people—to see that 
a the Priests and Levites were duly maintained, and the services 
_ of the Tabernacle regularly kept up. Into the reasons for it we 
a cannot enter, but the fact is obvious that the Mosaic dispensation 
- was more a conservative than an aggressive one. It did not re- 
_ ject proselytes, but it inculeated no strenuous exertions to make 
_ them. It was essentially national, and when duly observed by 
__ the Jews its chief object was accomplished. But Christianity is 
of a widely different character. It binds every man who receives 
it to labour and pray that all men may submit to the truth as it 
is in Jesus. It charges every Christian, by his fealty to God, 
by his love to Jesus, by his enjoyment of the guidance of the 
Spirit, and by the welfare of immortal souls, to preach the gospel 
to every creature, either personally or by proxy, as opportunity is 
given. So long as one island remains unevangelised—so long as 
~~ one soul is in the darkness of nature, it impels the believer to 
pray and labour, to give and work, that God may be glorified in 
its conversion. Recognising in one soul a greater value than in 
the whole world, it seeks to present every man before God perfect 
in Christ Jesus. Thus Christians have not only, like the Jew, 
to maintain the worship of God among themselves, but to spread 
the truth throughout the world. Never can the Church, if it 
regards the glory of its Head and the welfare of men, desist from 
this until the earth be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. 
; How much of this work, to which the Christian Church is 
PB Ssiedced by the strongest of all bonds, yet remains to be done, 
even inthe most highly-privileged countries! In our rural dis- 
tricts, what igzerance concerning all spiritual things is often to 
be found! In our towns, what vast numbers pay no respect to 
the Sabbath, and never enter any place of worship! To evan- 
gelise these dense masses our Home and City Missions would 
require to have their agents multiplied exceedingly, and to be 
aided by the personal efforts of every Christian. The work even 
in this highly-favoured land is not yet half accomplished. Then 
there are those germs of future kingdoms—our colonies—in- 
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creasing in population and influence in all parts of the earth. 
Of what essential importance is it that in their youth they should 
be thoroughly imbued with the knowledge of the Lord! We 
might then hope, that as additions are made to their population, 
the energy and Christian life of the original germ would, by the 
blessing of God, assimilate these to itself. But if the first ages 
of their growth be permitted to pass without their being imbued 
with the gospel, there is reason to fear that the exertions which 
would now secure their influence for Christianity will fail in 
making any deep or lasting impression on them. It is with com- 
munities as with individuals. When the period of youth is neg- 
lected, there is comparatively little hope in attempting to train 
them. The painstaking and earnestness which would once have 
produced the happiest effects fail to secure any preceptible im- 
provement. Hence, in regard to these rising powers, now is the 
time to labour. Present neglect and idleness cannot be com- 
pensated by future activity. Faithlessness or half-heartedness 
in the performance of the work necessary for their evangelical 
training is the most flagrant injustice to our Divine Saviour, and 
the grossest neglect of man’s welfare, of which British Churches 
can, in this age, be guilty. This seems emphatically the present 
duty. If we look still more widely over the earth, upon the 
nations that are under the Man of Sin or follow the False Prophet, 
or upon those sunk in the darkness of idolatry, we see still greater 
reason for Christian activity and liberality. What mean these 
million-tongued voices from India and China? Do they tell us 
that we may relax our labours and cease our exertions? Do they 
say, ‘‘We have no need for more missionaries, the truth has 
taken deep root among us, and will now be self-supporting and 
self-extending?” Ah! no. It is not the cry, ‘‘The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ,” which greets our ears. Is it not rather earnest en- 
treaties to every principle of humanity in our nature, and fervent 
appeals to our zeal for the glory of Him who died for us, to in- 
crease indefinitely our efforts and to augment greatly the number 
of those who “ preach the gospel of peace and bring glad tidings 
of good things?” Surely, then, if in any measure we are to be 
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: guided in our liberality by the demands which God makes upon 
it, Christians cannot conscientiously give less to God than the 

- Jews did. 

a 7. Or, again, we may ask whether the result which was se- 

2 cured by the liberality of the Jew, as contrasted with that which 

. follows Christian beneficence, would warrant a diminution. What 


_ did the former get for his tithe? The support of the ritual 
_ under which he lived. The evening and morning sacrifice were 
duly presented, the golden candlestick was regularly lighted, and 
the shew-bread changed in its season, by the proper officers. 
These and similar services connected with the shadowy dispensa- 
tion were attended to by those who were supported by the tithe. 
When considered in their spiritual significance they were most 
important, worth infinitely more than the trouble and expense 
they cost—for the value of spiritual results, however small, can 
never be estimated by material wealth :—but how much inferior 
are they to those which Christian effort and liberality secure? 
Already, since modern missions commenced, many of the islands 
of the Southern Pacific have been evangelised, native churches 
have been formed in considerable numbers in the East and West 
Indies, and a noble army of confessors has borne witness to the 
___ truths amid persecution and death, asin Madagascar. The Bible 
has been translated into all the principal languages of men, and 
its truths proved suitable to the spiritual condition of all races, 
from the “‘ shivering Esquimaux to the burning Hindoo.” There 
is now before the throne of God and the Lamb, taking their 
part in that glorious song, whose music shall fill the universe for 
ever, a goodly company gathered from amid the heathen of many 
tribes and tongues. And there are many at present following in 
the footsteps of those who through faith and patience are inheriting 
the promises. The foundations of idolatry in various places are 
beginning to give way, and the fields are getting white unto the 
harvest. True, it is only a beginning that has been made, but 
how precious is that beginning! What a reward to have our 
liberality under God the occasion of turning souls from darkness 
unto light, and from the service of Satan to that of the living 
God! Who would not change his earthly property into jewels 
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of God? Can we compare these results with the keeping up 


even. of the most appropriate ritual? Surely our liberality is 
much more productive than that of the Jews! The Christian 
cannot, therefore, on this ground, reduce his contributions below 
a tenth. 

8. This is the conclusion we have reached from every com- 


parison. Combining these conclusions together, what answer 


ought we to give to the question, “If God directed the Jew 
under the Mosaic dispensation to give a tithe of his income to 
religious purposes, does he expect the Christian to give less 
under the higher and better dispensation?” It seems as if 
the answer to this question must be, “certainly not less.” It is 
almost demonstratively evident that the people who have the 
greatest ability, the strongest and highest motives, the most 
imperative calls, and the worthiest results from their liberality, 
cannot rightly give less than the others. And if God required 
from the latter a tenth, he expects as much from the former. 
Our argument would sustain a stronger conclusion, and it does 
certainly show that ten per cent is the minimum of Christian 
liberality. If God expects a tenth from his Church, in what 
position are those placing themselves who give less ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONSIDERATIONS CONFIRMATORY OF THE PREVIOUS ARGUMENT. 


Tue foregoing argument in support of a tenth as the minimum 
of liberality receives corroboration from various sources, which of 
themselves would not suggest this proportion. 

1. It may with safety be laid down as an axiom, that the pro 
minence given by the Holy Spirit to any subject is indicative of 
its relative importance. Whenever, therefore, especial attention 
is directed to a sin in the sacred Scriptures, we may infer that we 
are particularly exposed to it. This axiom arises from the fact 
that error may be as successfully taught by the misarrangement 
of truths as by the inculcation of what is false, and perhaps 
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more so. If that which is subordinate be put in the foreground 
and continually insisted on, while that which is essential is kept | 
in the shade or seldom mentioned, a most incorrect and distorted 
notion will be conveyed to the learner. But the perfection of 
Holy Writ precludes the possibility of this in it. A disciple will 
not be set by it to spend his strength in fighting with an imagi- 
nary sin, for that would be practically to encourage immorality. 
Just as if in a besieged castle the commander were to direct all 
his energies to the defence of points not exposed to attack, while 
he left, im consequence, the assailable points, on which the whole 
force of the enemy would be brought to bear, undefended, the 
fortress would as certainly become the prey of its foes as if the 
gates were thrown open and they were invited to enter. Now- 
there is scarcely a sin so frequently and indignantly denounced 
in Scripture as covetousness. It is condemned often in express 
terms. It is portrayed before us in its horrible consequences. It 
is held before us for detestation in the example of a Balaam who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness, and for a reward seduced 
the Israelites into lasciviousness. It turned the house of God 
into a den of thieves. It made Ananias and Sapphira lie to God 
the Holy Ghost. It prompted the son of perdition to stretch 
forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed, and for thirty pieces 
of silver Jesus was betrayed. This sin finds a place along with 
murder, adultery, theft, and lying, in the decalogue, which God’s 
own finger wrote on the tables of stone, and is again and again 
ranked with these sins in the New Testament. By Paul it is 
explicitly called idolatry, and said to be the root of all evil. 
Thus, in various ways and innumerable places, is covetousness 
denounced in the word of God. Hence, by the axiom laid down, 
it is a sin to which men are very liable, and against which they 
require to be continually on their watch. It is not requisite that 
its character as “idolatry ” should be dwelt upon by us in order 
to our argument. That to every Christian must be apparent. 
From this exposure to covetousness which facts abundantly 
confirm, some inferences follow highly favourable to our argu- 
ment. One of these is that we ought to oppose a fixed and steady 
front to this sin. A constant pressure is sure to overcome a 
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recurring force, even of greater power. And the tendency to 
covetousness will as a rule be found to overcome the impulses 
to generosity which the Christian receives, and to give the tone 
to the character. Hence our wisest plan for conquering this sin 
is to crucify it constantly. Instead of trusting for deliverance 
from its terrible grasp to occasional appeals, we ought to con- 
“ secrate a fixed proportion of income to our Master’s service. 
Thus, by giving to the Lord daily, we may hope to rise above 
this sin. But if we neglect our defence we need not wonder 
though we become a prey to this adversary. Our own welfare 
calls upon us to adopt this method of constantly crucifying our 
tendency: to too great love to the things of this world. 

Another inference which we may draw from this tendency is, 
that in all considerations as to the extent of our liberality we 
ought to be suspicious of those arguments which would save our 
money. The probability obviously is that they are the result of 
our natural worldly spirit, and would be frowned upon by the 
Holy Ghost. If any Christian, then, should resolve upon setting 
apart a fixed proportion of his income for religious purposes, he 
would require in determining the amount to be very suspicious 
of the reasons which would lead him to give less than a tenth. 
They may be thoroughly good, but this should be admitted only 
upon strict scrutiny. To forget this is to overlook the great fact 
of our depravity. If the inquiry be made in this spirit we have 
no doubt of the result. 

2. The Scriptures, also, in many places expressly teach, in a 
very striking manner, the duty of liberality. A few instances 
from the New Testament may be cited. The principle which 
Jesus taught, that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and his commendation of the woman who cast the two mites into 
the treasury, show his estimation of liberality; and his affecting 
statement, ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
reveals his opinion as to the danger of a worldly spirit. In the 
writings of Paul we find many inculcations of generosity. “‘ Charge 
them that are rich in this world,” he says to his son Timothy, 
“that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
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se distribute, willing to communicate.” (1 Tim. vi. 17,18.) In a 
5. passage already quoted (Gal. vi. 7), he enjoins the duty of sup- 
_ porting spiritual teachers in the most solemn manner. A con- 
“4 siderable portion of his epistles is taken up with the inculcation 
z of Christian liberality towards the poor saints in Jerusalem. In 
__ adducing reasons why the Corinthians should engage heartily in 
this, he brings forward with laudation the example of the Mace- 
 donians, whose liberality had abounded so greatly “to their power, 
yea, and beyond their power,” that they had to urge the Apostle 
_ with much entreaty” to accept their contributions. Yet, though 
giving almost too liberally, Paul praises them. He then alludes 
to the attainments in other Christian graces of the Corinthians, 
and hopes that in the grace of generosity they will also abound. 
Immediately after he points them to the example of Jesus, “Who 
~ though he was rich yet for your sakes became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” (2 Cor. viii. 1-9.) What 
Christian can think he imitates his Saviour who only gives of his 
superfluity to the Lord? Is he to be our example who gave him- 
self for us, and are we following when we give only that which 
‘ we never miss? In Phil. iv. 16, Paul mentions with praise the 
fact that the Philippians had sent once and again to his necessity 
while labouring in other places as a missionary. The beloved 
disciple, in an ever-memorable passage, places this duty in a 

- most striking light: ‘‘ But whoso hath this world’s good, and 
-  geeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ?” (1 John 
iii. 17.) This passage makes it our duty to give so long as we 

- have, if our brother have need. And if we are to be thus liberal 
in supply of his bodily wants, ought we not to be still more earnest 
to supply his spiritual need? We have somewhat of this world’s 
goods, though our portion may be small,—our brother has need, 
—need, above all things, for the glorious Gospel to bring him 
back to God and save his soul from woe; and if we shut up our 
bowels of compassion and do not give what is required for this 
great work, how dwelleth the love of God in us? Let this ques- 
tion be pondered over by those who live in luxury and heap up 
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the grave without the knowledge of God. How dwelleth the love 
of Godin him? Ah! it will be hard for many a member of the 
lower Church to answer this question in the great day of judg- 
ment. Will a tenth enable us to do so satisfactorily? is surely 
rather the inquiry, than How much less can we give? 

3. The design of the Gospel as a whole may be said to be to 
destroy selfishness. It seeks to lift man out of the orbit of self, 
to make him a servant of God. God is enthroned in the soul 
of every believer, and the objects with which he comes into 
contact are viewed in relation to his glory and government. In 
comparatively few cases, perhaps, has sin effected a complete 
work by making men thoroughly selfish, but its tendency is ever 
in that direction. ‘The Gospel, by casting out sin, destroys its 
effects. Only so far as the truth as it is in Jesus has implanted 
supreme love to God, and generous affection to men, in our 
hearts, has it effected its object in us. The Gospel is empha- 
tically the dispensation of love. Its foundations were laid in 
love,—the love of the Father to his sinful creatures. Its glad 
tidings were created in love,—love manifested in the incarnation 
and death of the Son. Its truth is borne home to the heart by 
love,—the love of the Holy Spirit. Its proclamation is intrusted 
to love,—the love of the redeemed to their Saviour. And the 
object at which it aims is the supremacy of love in the souls of 
men. ‘There is, therefore, no surer test of its success than the 
love which it produces. But what measure of influence has it 
in his soul who will rather suffer his neighbour to be without 
the word of life than abridge his own comfort and ease? Can 
much love either to him who gave himself for human redemp- 
tion, or to the eternal welfare of men, exist in him? Can he, 
valuing thus practically his own ease and riches more highly 
than either of these, be indeed a Christian? If a Christian be 
not denying himself for the sake of his Master, he is in a critical 
and dangerous position 

There is reason to fear, that in many instances the native 
selfishness of the heart has prevented this view of the purpose of 
the Gospel from obtaining due prominence. Many seem able to 
see in the dispensation of grace very little beyond a means of 
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safety from hell. In this is concentrated to them the whole 
beauty of the truth. Now, important as this aspect of the Gospel 
is, when it becomes the only one looked at, the effect must be 
_ injurious. The Gospel is prized almost solely because it does 
_ appeal to self-love. But it is nearly forgotten that Jesus gave 
E himself for us that he might redeem to himself a peculiar people 

zealous of good works. Not merely im them by securing ener- 
getic labour in behalf of those schemes of usefulness which are 
in operation, but of them by making his people ever on the watch 
for new opportunities of doing good. This aspect of the truth is 
not denied, but it is often put so much in the shade that it has 
not that prominent development in the life which it ought. By 
its being put in its proper place, self-denial will become much 
* more common. It will be felt that the Gospel delivers from the 
curse of sin that it may make those so delivered loyal subjects 
and loving sons of the Most High. Under either of these rela- 
tions a tithe is not surely too much to devote to his cause. 

4, Our profession of faith in Jesus testifies it is not. To be 
a Christian involves as much now as it did in the days of the 
i Apostles. Then Paul-could say of himself, ‘“‘ The love of Christ 
__constraineth us, because we thus judge that if one died for all, 
% then were all dead; and that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but to him who died 
. for them and rose again.” (2 Cor. y. 14, 15.) To the Corinthians 
he could thus speak: ‘“‘ Ye are not your own, ye are bought with 
B a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 

which are God’s.” (1 Cor. vi. 20.) Numerous passages of the 
same character are found in the New Testament. And are not 
these things true of us? Do not we now profess that we are not 
our own, having been bought with a price; and that we do not 
live to ourselves, but to him who died for us? Our soul, our 
body, our time, our property, all we have and are, we hold by the 
_ kindness of God, and in trust for him. This is our profession as 
Christians still. Or has that glorious designation lost somewhat 
of its import with the lapse of ages, and come to signify less than 
it did? Far fromit. Every Christian is and must be one who 
is not his own, and who is ready at the intimation of his Master 
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to sacrifice everything, even life itself. Does not this lay us 
under obligation to devote as much of our income as we can to 
our Master’s cause? Will it, in most cases, consist with our 
profession to give less than a tenth? We have professed to be 
stewards of our property. Let us act in accordance with this 
when we give to God. Yet, alas! many may be found who take 
an enormous per centage for being stewards, and give far more 
cheerfully for their own pleasure and amusement than they do 
for Christ’s cause. Not a few may be found who expend more in 
rivalling the world in fashion and appearance than in promoting 
the world’s salvation. For the former large sums are cheerfully 
given ; for the latter it is esteemed liberal to put half a sovereign 
into a missionary collection. These things ought not so to be. 
They do not agree with the declaration that we are the Lord’s, 
and bring disgrace upon the cause of Jesus. The world estimates 
the value of religion largely by the efforts Christians make for it, 

5. The contributions which the world makes for its enjoy- 
ments and religion should stir up the Church to increased 
liberality. If there happen to be in one of our large towns 
about the same time a missionary collection for some object of 
pressing need, and some interesting performance, say of a noted 
singer, which of them will produce the larger pecuniary results ? 
On examination it may even be found that the comparatively 
few who contributed to both have themselves given more to the 
latter than all that was done for the former. The collection’ 
may amount to 50/., and it is thought liberal, while the product 
of the other assembly is perhaps 10007. Have not many Christ- 
ians mourned in secret often over such disparaging contrasts ? 
Can any enjoyment be to the worldling what the extension and 
progress of Christ’s cause is to the believer? And yet the 
former often gives more for his enjoyments than the latter does — 
for the high pleasure of doing good. Is not this fitted to suggest 
the serious question to many, ‘Whether they have as much 
enjoyment in doing good as their adherence to the Church of 
Christ would imply?” 

Often, too, we see generosity displayed in support of false 


creeds greater than what is usual on behalf of the true faith. 
, 


We have only to look at the gorgeous cathedrals of Romanism or 
the rich temples of Hindooism, in comparison with the churches 
_ and chapels of Protestantism, to see this. We mean not to say 
_ that the cathedral is more adapted to the worship of God than the 
humbler structure. We only point out that in its erection greater 
expense has been incurred than our Protestant liberality would 
enable us to meet. Is this because their motives to liberality 
are greater than ours? Oh, no, there is nothing in the shape of 
motive which can produce such abundant fruits as the love of 
Christ. In this we have a principle which, were it thoroughly 
in operation, would set at defiance all attempts at imitation of 
our labour, and zeal, and self-denial for the welfare of others. 
But if, by permitting this to grow weak within us, or by careless- 
ness as to what its utterance demands, it happens that heathens, 
Papists, or Socinians, rival us in liberality and good works, or 
in the support of their religion, there is cause for us to be up 
and doing. We must make a new start in our Master’s service, 
and, instead of measuring ourselves by ourselves, drink anew of 
the fountain of life, and fresh from communion with God con- 
sider what his cause demands of us. ‘‘ By their fruits,” said our 
Saviour, *‘ shall ye know them.” From this test we will not be 
permitted to shrink. Fidelity to our principles, and love to our 
A Master, demand that in the comparison we not only come off 
4 victorious, but that we utterly distance all competitors in those 
things which are pure and lovely, and of good report. The time 

‘has come when the Christian Church must feel its first love and _ 
do its first works, if it would not be unfaithful to its trust. We 
have heard it rumoured in some quarters, not unfriendly to 
evangelical religion, that if a private person be met engaged in 
acts of benevolence, and intent on helping the poor and relieving 
the distressed, it may be most probably concluded that he is not 
a professor of orthodox Christianity. We do not give full credit 
to this, but it shows that Christians must be up and doing. It 
is not enough to say of these men, their motive is not pure. 
We must show that our pure motives produce more fruit than 
theirs, if we would do honour to the truth and our Master. He 
_ has said, “‘ Herein is my Father glorified if ye bear much fruit” 
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Not fruit which others may equal, but much fruit, which will 
lead others to forget us in admiration of the grace given unto us. 
A moderate degree of fruit unto holiness may attract notice to 
ourselves, and secure us glory, but if we produce much fruit, 
glory will be given to our Master, and we will be comparatively 
unseen, since it will be felt that He alone could have prepared 
us for our work. It behoves us, then, to let our light so shine, 
that the world, seeing our good works, may glorify our Father 
who is in heaven. The state of the world and the Church 
demands that serious and prayerful attention should be given to 
this. Liberality and philanthropy have, by the spread of a part 
of Christianity, become fashionable in the world, and we must 
not fail in going beyond its highest ideal of them and of every 
excellence. If we rightly consider our position, we shall feel 
that our donations to the cause of God, and our labours for the 
welfare of men, ought to be largely increased. 

When the considerations adduced previously to show the 
solemn responsibility under which the Christian lies to be instant 
in season and out of season in serving God, and the argument 
suggested by the comparison of the present and past dispensa- 
tions in regard to the claims on liberality which they make, are 
united to the considerations now placed under notice, they can- 
not fail, we think, to convince every believer that he ought to 
give a tenth of his income to the Lord. The argument is cumu- 
lative, and though any one branch may be deemed inconclusive, 
if collectively they be found sufficient, the conclusion follows that 
the practice they recommend should be adopted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE GIVING OF A TENTH. 


Havrna established, we trust, the duty of giving at least a tenth 
to the Lord, we now proceed to point out some of the advantages 
which would result from the adoption of this practice. These 
advantages may well form part of the argument itself, For 


that which would produce the following results is its own best 
argument. 

1. A remark or two may be useful as to the mode in which 
the tenth should be given. The advice given by the Apostle to 
the Corinthians is here in point: ‘Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store as the Lord hath 

. prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come.” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2.) A few rules may be inferred from this verse. 
(1.) That the liberality of the Church is not to be the result of 
temporary excitement. The modern practice of getting the 
most eminent preachers to address the people previous to a col- 
lection, is implicitly condemned in this passage. Had the Apostle 
entertained the prevalent opinion of this age he would have writ- 
ten, ‘‘ Delay your collection till I come.” Paul, then, did not 
approve of getting up an excitement, that the people might give 
under a temporary impulse. (2.) That whatever is done should 
be done steadily and perseveringly. The Christians were to bear 
in mind the poor saints in Jerusalem from week to week, and to 
lay by in store for them. This is a point of great importance. 
It requires more principle to accomplish a purpose by steady toil 
and preparation beforehand, than is needful to secure a sudden, 
spasmodic, and violent effort. (3.) A third rule is, that the 
money consecrated to the Lord is to be laid by in store in the 
possession of him who gives it. The injunction is not to bring 
it to a public treasury in the place of worship, but to lay it aside 
at home until it was wanted. This simple matter of detail is of 
considerable practical importance. Not a little of the benefit 
which would result from weekly contributions is lost in the prac- 
tice of giving it every Lord’s day to a public collection. That is 
productive of better results than the impulsive one which is com- 
monly adopted, but is far inferior to this recommended by Paul. 
As to the measure of liberality, ‘‘ As the Lord hath prospered 
thee,” we now suppose that this will amount to not less thana 
tenth. If a man then resolve to give a tithe to the Lord, let 
him lay. aside the amount regularly—as regularly as he makes 
‘provision for the payment of his debts or taxes; and when any 
special religious claim is made upon him for help, let him con- 
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sider what proportion of the sum in hand he ought to give to it. 
The results of adopting this course would soon be apparent in 
showers of blessing. 

2. It would bring a large measure of temporal prosperity. 
This God has expressly promised: ‘‘ Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase, so shall 
thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine.” (Prov. iii. 9, 10.) ‘ Thou shalt surely give to 
thy poor brother, and thine heart shall uot be grieved when thou 
givest to him, because that for this thing the Lord thy God 
will bless thee in all thy works, and in all thou puttest thine 
hand unto.” (Deut. xv. 10.) ‘There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made fat, 
and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” (Prov. xi. 
24, 25.) ‘Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. And I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground ; neither 
shall your vine cast her fruit before the time in the field, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” (Mal. iii. 10, 11.) Under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, spiritual blessings are promised to liberality, 
without, however, repealing the promises of the old. Indeed 
they are confirmed, for we are taught that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and that godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is as well as of that which is to come. Still, we are now to 
look more for spiritual fruit from every Christian act than tem- 
poral; and the temporal is rather, in general, the effect of the 
spiritual and moral condition, than of the immediate action of 
God. Thus the meek are more likely to have friends than the 
harsh and obstinate. This is a general law. And it is chiefly 
under laws of this kind that God now gives temporal blessings 
to spiritual acts. 

In accordance with this principle, were the mass of the work- 
ing classes trained to habits of self-restraint, so that they could 
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deny themselves present pleasures, in order to afford future 
necessaries, they would live in comparative comfort. This is a 
well-known fact in regard, especially, to our manufacturing popu- 
lation. Comfort and blessing would be found in many places 
where there are now wretchedness and misery. This habit 
would infallibly arise from the adoption of what we recommend. 
The man who could, from a conscientious motive, lay aside 
weekly the tenth part of his income, and see it accumulating to 
a considerable sum, without yielding to the many inducements 
to break upon it which would occur, would speedily find himself 
rising in the social scale. The self-control thus displayed would 
soon bring the blessing of temporal prosperity to his abode. Let 
those who now find it difficult to make their income equal their 
expenditure, religiously consecrate henceforth a tenth to the 
Lord, and keep it by them until a call is made for it, and their 
present difficulties will vanish like the morning dew. This will 
be found an effectual, if strange, mode of securing this result. 
“There are those who scatter, and yet increase.” The religious 
principle—the highest and strongest of all principles in the 
Christian—will thus be brought to bear upon the formation of 
prudent and considerate habits, and the result will be such as to 
prove that the declaration, ‘Godliness hath the promise of the 
life that now is,” is not a mere figure of speech. 

8. A far higher and more direct result of giving a tithe to 
God will be the increase of spiritual blessings. ‘ He who soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully. God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” (2 Cor. ix. 6, 7.) ‘To do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” (Heb. 
xiii. 16.) ‘“ And whosoever shall give to one of these little ones 
acup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in nowise lose his reward.” (Matt. x. 42.) 
“Charge them that are rich in this world that they be ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate; laying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life.” (1 Tim. vi. 17-19.) These passages, 


as well as many others, show the estimation in which a liberal 


mind is held by God And he who loveth a cheerful giver will 
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not permit his gift to pass without a smile. He will render to 
him a hundredfold in this life, and in the world to come he will 
be received into “ everlasting habitations.” (Luke, xvi. 9.) Our 
blessed Saviour, also, in one of his most sublime descriptions % 
of the day of judgment, brings into most prominent notice the 
position which will then be assigned to acts of generous self- 
denial in his cause. They are the only proofs of Christian cha- 
racter to which he will refer. ‘I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and 
ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” (Matt. xxv. 35, 36,34) Surely 
there is in these blessings what is well fitted to make us ambitious 
of obtaining them. Can we think of God loving a cheerfal giver 
without wishing to be partakers of his love, or of the complacent 
smile of Jesus being enjoyed by those who have done much 
in his service, without desiring to share init? By liberality and 
self-denying zeal we may secure them. 

There isin this mode of liberality that which tends to sustain 
godliness in vigour. It keeps prominently before the mind the 
object for which the sacrifice is made. As the Christian week 
after week laid aside his tenth, his obligations to Jesus would be 
brought before his mind. As he meditated how he would spend 
his income, his resolution to give the Lord a tenth would be in 
his view. And as he looked round upon his home and saw this 
luxury awanting, and, it may be, that necessary more scantily 
supplied than it might have been, but for his liberality to God, 
he would be brought to the remembrance of the reasons for his 
course. Amid the distractions of life, and the attention that 
must be given to providing things honest in the sight of all men, 
the believer is prone to lose his spirituality, and to sink into a 
worldly frame. It is then no little matter for him to be furnished 
with a rule which would frequently bring him into the presence 
of his Master even while attending to his earthly duties. Were 
our Master oftener present to our thoughts, our growth in spi- 
ritual things would be much more rapid than it is. As a help, 
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therefore, to our progress in the divine life, this rule is worthy 
of our adoption. 
But in this practice there is more to increase our spirituality 


_ than even the fact that it brings Jesus often before our minds. 


We have already spoken of our innate tendency to fall into a 
worldly and avaricious spirit. The regular giving of a tenth 
would not only crucify continually this propensity, and thus pro- 
tect us against an imminent danger, but it would also bring “out 
of the eater meat, and sweetness out of the strong.” This strong 
natural inclination would thus be yoked to the service of Christ, 
and rendered useful to our growth in grace. “ Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation, for when he is tried he shall receive 
the crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him,” (James i. 12.) The conflict, with such a strong tendency, 
and its subjugation to Christ, would deepen our attachment to 
the cause of our Master. 

It is not only, however, in the struggle that this would be 
done. After the victory had been gained, the love of this world 
would be found a valuable auxiliary to our interest in the progress 
ofthe Gospel. As the strongest enemy becomes, when thoroughly 
subdued, the most powerful auxiliary, so would love to this world 
when brought under Jesus help most powerfully the advancement 
of his cause. Let every Christian regularly give a tenth of his 
income to God, and he would feel that he had capital invested in 
his cause. How differently does a merchant feel as he hears the 
howling of the tempest when he has a vessel of his own exposed 
to it, and when he has not. In the former case he is all anxiety 
as to every turn of the wind; in the latter he can contemplate 
the storm with philosophical composure. And in the same 
manner would the Christian feel interested in the storms and 
difficulties, in the progress and triumphs, of the Gospel, had he 
a tenth of his income invested in it. When we give to God as a 
charity we feel little interest in the result of our donation. But 
were we to invest a tenth in the cause of the world, we would be 
as much interested about it as regarding any other investment of 
equal amount. Thus to our religious interest in the cause of 
Christ would be added this very strong earthly feeling. Besides 
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this, when a person has a certain amount of capital to lay out, 
he is far more arixious in inspecting the share-list, the securities 
of property, and the profitableness of an investment, than he 
would be in other circumstances. And so would it be with the 
Christian. Has he five, or ten, or a hundred pounds, the tenth 
of his income for the year, to lay out on the various schemes of 
usefulness which claim his support? He will assuredly seek to 
expend it in the most profitable manner. The claims which are 
submitted to him will be weighed, and the reports of the various 
institutions, instead of being laid aside as soon as they come to 
hand, will.be read and studied, that he may determine in which 
of them, and in what proportion, he ought to invest his capital. 
Thus the Christian’s knowledge regarding the operations of our 
religious institutigns would be greatly increased, as well as his 
interest in them? Would not this be a most advantageous result! 
If Christians were as watchful over the proceedings of these socie- 
ties, and as much interested in them, as they are in other associ- 
ations where they have invested a portion of their property, it 
would be a sure augury of the triumph of the gospel. It would 
be the not distant echo of that glorious song, “ The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ.” Then, instead of looking upon the collectors for reli- 
gious societies as seeking to dun him out of his money, the 
Christian would regard thém as come to propose to him an invest- 
ment of his capital, and would treat them accordingly. The 
statements made to him would be candidly weighed. ‘I have,” 
he would reflect, ‘a certain sum that I have consecrated to God; 
what proportion of it does this claim deserve?” No longer 
would we see our places of worship partly emptied on collection- 
days, that the fervent appeal may not compel a donation, but 
every one would then be present in his place to give to the Lord 
cheerfully what he had vowed. This state of mind would 
be a comfort and blessing to its possessor, and would bring 
down the favour of Heaven on him. Is not a practice 
which would thus make even our love to this world, so often 


hostile to Christ’s cause, a powerful auxiliary to it, worthy of 
adoption ? 
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Its observance would also increase the spirit of prayer, 
especially for the prosperity of the Gospel. Feeling that their 
contributions might as well be cast into the sea as given for the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, if the increase were not given by 
God, Christians would lift up their cry more frequently and 
importunately to Him, with whom is the residue of the Spirit, 
for his blessing upon the work of their hands. No longer would 
our monthly missionary prayer-meetings be, as, alas! they now 
often are, the most scantily attended of all our prayer-meetings. 
Then would our Saviour’s command, ‘“‘ Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth more labourers into the field ;” 
and the Apostle’s entreaty on behalf of himself and other 
labourers in the Christian vineyard, ‘‘ Brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may have free course and be 
glorified,” be much more extensively and earnestly attended to 
than they are. For whatever increases the Christian's interest 
in the Lord’s work, will increase his prayerfulness for its pro- 
sperity. And the consecration of a tenth to the Lord would 
augment the interest felt in Christ’s cause. We are well aware 
that no outward duty will of itself keep up the spirit of prayer, 
and secure that progress in the spiritual life which results from 
that spirit; but if we are not utterly mistaken in our reading of 
the human heart, the practice here recommended would form a, 
powerful help to its maintenance. We do not think it probable 
that any man will continuously give a tenth to God’s cause who 
will not pray more than he previously did for its success. The 


» very strength of the innate tendency to covetousness or world- 


liness guarantees this. 

In addition to these spiritual results, there is a blessed 
feeling accompanying self-sacrifice for a worthy object which is 
its immediate reward, and which makes its object more valued. 
The mother loves the sickly child that has cost her days and 


nights of watchful anxiety more than any of her children. The 


father rejoices more over his reclaimed prodigal son than over 
those who have never lapsed from the path of virtue. The 
shepherd rejoices more over his strayed sheep, when he has 


found it, than over his whole flock. Yea, our Master has taught 


eh 
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us, “ That likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth more than over ninety and nine just persons that need 
no repentance.” (Luke, xv. 7.) When we give our toil, our 
labour, our suffering, and our thought to any cause, it insensibly, 
but surely, becomes dearer to us. In accordance with this the 
whole history of the Church shows that one of the strongest 
secondary ties which can bind it to its Head is its being called 
upon to deny itself and suffer loss in his cause. And, in its 
measure, this will hold good of those, who at the expense of 
some worldly loss and inconvenience to themselves, give liberally 
of their substance to the Lord. When they find themselves 
unable to bear an equality with others in appearance, or perhaps 
even suffering some positive evil on that account, they will feel 
their Master and his cause become more dear to them. Those 
who only give because they will not miss their contribution 
cannot be partakers of their joy who make real sacrifices for 
Christ. Was uot Paul’s love to Jesus increased by the suffering 
and anxiety he endured in prosecuting the work intrusted to 
him? Undoubtedly it was. And so will it be in the experience 
of every one. We are not now called to suffer the loss of 
property, or to surrender life, for our attachment to Jesus, and 
we cannot have the reward of those who were. But we may by 
labour and generosity undergo self-denial in our Redeemer’s 
service, and abundant will be our reward. Who would not have 
the blessing of self-denial for Christ? If we really love him, the 
knowledge that he permits this manifestation of love will prompt 
us in some way to make it. The devotion of a tenth to the 
Lord would enable many to partake in this blessedness, as well 
as increase largely their interest in all that relates to the 
salvation of men. 

These are some of the advantages which would result from 
the giving of a tenth to the individual who does so. Let no one 
then say, that while undoubtedly the advantage to the cause of 
God would be very great if this practice were generally adopted, 
yet it would be of no avail for one person to give a tithe. Many, 
we fear, will seek to exempt themselves from the duty we 
inculcate by saying, “ Our little income, were the whole of it 
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given to God instead of the tenth, would be of little use.” 
Thus, alas! too often does the individual excuse his inactivity 
under the shadow of that of the society in which he is, forgetful 
that the society is composed of individuals, and that if some one 
do not move, the community must remain for ever in its torpid 
condition, But if only one should resolve to give a tenth to the 
Lord, he will himself receive a rich recompense. ‘True, it may 
not be of that outward kind which secures the praise and 
admiration of men, which it might be were many to do so, yet 
will it be real and precious in the soul’s joyous experience. It 
is in the power of every individual to secure His notice, who 
loves the cheerful giver, though it may require a society to move 
to attract the attention of men. 

4. If happily a considerable number should resolve to give a 
tithe to religious objects, other results would follow besides the 
advantages which each would personally receive. A blessing 
would descend upon the whole Church. 

The spirit of brotherly love would be greatly promoted. 
This is the universal result of interest in a common object when 
anxiety for its advance is stronger than the wish for personal dis- 
tinction. As soon as ever the Church of Christ feels a sufficient 
interest in his cause to give cheerfully and steadily a tithe for its 

advancement, there will be a breaking down of petty differences 
and a blending of heart with heart to an extent hitherto unknown. 
What a large measure of fraternal feeling has the present 
generosity of the Church called forth! We ee that those who 
are assailing earnestly with us the kingdom of Satan are our 
brethren. And when we come to see them and they to see 
us denying ourselves in order to give to the Lord, our love must 
abound towards each other. For in the Christian enterprise, in 
which every true labourer seeks not his own aggrandisement but 
the glory of his Master, the success of our brethren is ours as 
well. Itis for the object dearest to our hearts that they sufter 
hardships. If, then, we do not love them for their works’ sake, we 
have reason to question the supremacy of our love to Jesus. Do 
we not in that case wish more our own glory by the success than 
the result itself? This union in labour and self-denial for the 
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welfare of men, our Lord himself mentions in his intercessory 
prayer as one of the bonds of union among his disciples: “ And 
the glory which thou has given me I have given them, that they 
may be one even as we are one.” (John, xvii. 22.) For what 
was the glory which he had received of the Father excepting 
that of “‘ manifesting the Father’s name, declaring the Father's 
word ?” And he has given to his people “the highest glory a 
creature can have, that of manifesting the glory of the All-glorious 
One, in his truth, which he puts into their hands and hearts, and 
in the influence of that truth upon their character and behaviour. 
The Father glorified him by appointing and qualifying him to 
glorify him ; and the Father through him.” (Dr. Brown’s “ Ex- 
position,” p. 142.) And this glory of doing good Jesus has 
given to his people for the very purpose of promoting their 
unity. Can there be then any doubt, that were the Church 
to seek for this glory as heartily as the proposed measure of 
liberality would imply, its unity and love would be very largely 
advanced? Is not this exceedingly to be desired, both for the 
sake of the Church and of the world? The unity of the Church 
will have a most powerful influence upon the conversion of men. 
Our Saviour in the immediate connexion of the passage just 
quoted prays, ‘“‘ That they also may be one as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me.” (John, xvii. 21.) But, 
irrespective of its results, surely that unity which formed the one 
burden of the prayer of Jesus for his whole Church deserves 
every effort to secure it. Never can it be secured, as it seems 
to us, except by Christians sharing largely in the glory Christ 
has given his people, by every believer proving to his brother 
where his heart is, by his efforts and self-denial for the cause of 
Christ. But this will secure it. 

The giving a tithe would also tend to advance brotherly love 
among Christians by separating them from those around them. 
A difference between the world and the Church would at once 
arise from it. The worldling who now professes Christianity 
because it is fashionable and perhaps profitable, would not be so 
willing to enter a community where he would be expected to give 
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a tenth of his income to God. Now, conformity to the world is 
one of the greatest evils under which the Church suffers. Were 
there only a broader line of distinction between the sinner and 
the saint, Christians would be brought more closely into union. 
This line of distinction ought only to be the result of greater 
devotedness and zeal on the part of believers. Whenever it is 
thus produced, it is of vast service in cementing together the . 
body of Christ. 

Indeed, a universal revival in the Church might be anticipated 
from the general adoption of this rule. Sympathy with the 
cause of Christ, which expressed itself in such generous contri- 
butions, would not permit personal idleness when God gave an 
opportunity to labour. It would be felt to be foolish as well as 
inconsistent to contribute largely of substance while any labour 
that could easily be performed to promote the welfare of men 
was neglected. And, as in a healthy person growth in one part 
is indicative of growth in all, the increase of the grace of liberality 
would be accompanied with the advancement of all other graces. _ 
Virtue would be added to faith, and knowledge to virtue, while 
temperance, patience, and godliness, would follow in the train. 
Greater spiritual results would flow from an increase of liberality 
than from the growth of almost any other grace, because it lays 
the axe to the root of much of the weakness of the Church,— 
love to the world. It, indeed, would indicate a revived state as 
well as help it onward. For the Church that gives liberally is, 
most probably, prompted to do so by love to Jesus. 

The complaint that men of the upper classes do not often 
seek the office of the ministry and missionary is one frequently 
heard. Rich Christians consecrate their sons to trade, to any of 
the more lucrative pursuits of life, rather than to the service of 
the Lord. Generally, except where high rank and social status 
‘are attainable, the ministry is entered only by those to whom it 
offers a rise in the social scale. And even of this class, many of 
those who are possessed of peculiar ability, give themselves to 
literary and other pursuits rather than to the service of Christ 
in preaching his word. In consequence of this there is often a 
lack of the right men in the vineyard of God. Our theological 
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colleges are not full, our missions are in want of suitable agents. 
These things do not correspond with the professions of the 
Church regarding the honour of being co-workers with the 
apostles; they are not in harmony with the idea of Christ when 
he said, ‘The glory which thou hast given me I have given 
them.” Were it esteemed a glory,—the very glory of the Re- 
deemer,—to preach the Gospel faithfully, how very much greater ~ 
would be the number pressing forward to the work! Then, 
instead of College and Missionary committees being in a measure 
compelled to take whom they can get, they would be able to - 
choose the best men. The adoption of the Jewish measure of 
liberality would, under God, be highly advantageous in wiping 
off this disgrace from the Church. Every Church would then 
be enabled to sustain comfortably its own pastors, and thus raise 
the office of the ministry above the dread of poverty. This has 
often deterred well-qualified men from undertaking it, because 
they did not think they were called upon to endure want for the 
spiritual benefit of comparatively wealthy Christians. It is not 
needful that the ministerial office should be an object for worldly 
and ambitious men, but it is requisite that it should be above 
the dread of poverty. Our rule would not only in this way 
remove obstacles to entrance into the ministry, but much more 
by the higher estimate which it would tend to produce through- 
out the Church of the moral dignity of that office. Wherever a 
tenth is given to the Lord there will be a high estimate formed 
of the importance of his cause, which will speedily manifest itself 
in a sufficiency of the right men seeking to be specially engaged 
in it. Then would the noblest of the members of the Church 
esteem it an honour to have their sons occupying this high 
position. 

5. The Church would not alone share in these results. The 
world at large would greatly profit by them. Our mission is to 
the world. For the Christian to care only for his own things, 
and not for the things of others, is to be grievously unfaithful to 
his Master, and terribly cruel to his fellow-men. 

The improved character of the Church could not fail to have 
a highly salutary influence upon those who are without. As the 
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light of the world, its illuminating power depends upon the 
intensity of its own flame. The more of Christ’s love and 
earnestness it reflects, the better is it fitted to do his work. * To 
whatever extent, therefore, the adoption of this rule would 
improve the Church, it would render it the better fitted to 
disseminate the knowledge and spirit of the gospel. For, as in 
_ all other respects, so especially in regard to spiritual power, it is 
true that “‘ as the man is, so is his strength.” 

There would also be a large augmentation in the machinery 
at work for the conversion of the world. The income of our 
various societies for Home and Foreign Service would be greatly 
increased, and the number of their agents consequently mullti- 
plied. The directors of these institutions would no longer be 
compelled to refuse invitations from promising fields of labour, 
whose claims they are now afraid even to consider. Ethiopia 
would no more stretch out her hands for help in vain; nor would 
the augmenting cry from the crowded regions of the East, “« Come 
over and help us,” cause regret and sorrow. Our Home and 
City missions, and all our varied schemes of usefulness, would 
have new life and energy breathed into them. Nor, as we have 
- shown, would the additional labourers which the augmentation of 
income would require, be long awanting. Many, seeing the 

abounding liberality of the Church, and sharing in the feeling 

which gave birth to it, would, in answer to Jehovah’s question, 

“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” joyfully respond, 

«‘Here am I, send me.” 

This increased instrumentality, sustained and blessed by the 

increased prayerfulness of the Church, would speedily tell with 
mighty effect upon the appearance of the world. ‘The Most 
High, seeing his people in earnest in his work, and hearing their 
fervent and importunate prayer, would cause Pentecostal showers 
of blessing to descend upon his vineyard. Already in many 
places does heathenism totter to its fall—it is old and ready to 
vanish away; and were this new increase of liberality, effort, and 
prayerfulness, brought to bear upon it, we might soon hear the 
reviving shout, “The kingdoms of this world have become the . 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ.” The increased success ~ 
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in all departments of Christian effort cannot be calculated by the 
increase of agency. That is but one'thing, and not the greatest. 
The growth of the Church’s interest in the Lord’s cause, and, 
above all, its greater prayerfulness, would give to every agent ten 
times the power which is at present possessed. Then might we 
hope in no long time to see the wilderness become a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful field a forest. Then would that day of glory, 
which filled with ecstasy the seers of ancient Israel, and formed 
the joy of Him who endured the cross, despising the shame, begin 
to dawn—when men shall be blessed in Jesus, and all nations 
shall call him blessed. ‘‘ Arise,” then may we say, in the words 
of the prophet, to the Church, “Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, be- 
hold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 
people, but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising.” (Isa. Ix. 1-3.) In the 
anticipation of that day, who would not join the sweet Singer of 
old in saying, ‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things, and blessed be his glorious name 
for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 
Grant, Lord, but this, and our prayers, as well as those “ of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” (Ps. Ixxii. 18-20.) 

Surely, if but only a small part of these advantages to the in- 
dividual, the Church, and the world, were to result from conse- 
crating statedly a tenth of our income to the Lord, there is not 
one Christian who would not cheerfully do it. Let, then, the 
‘trial be made earnestly and prayerfully, and we have no fear of 
the result. ‘God never forgets any work of faith or labour of 
love, and whatever it may be of which the first and best portions 
or powers have been presented to him, he will multiply and 
increase it seven-fold.” (Ruskin’s Lamp of Sacrifice.) He who 
of old said, “‘ Bring ye all the tithes unto my storehouse, that — 
there may be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it,” will to his New Testament Church fulfil 
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his promise abundantly beyond all that it can either ask or think. 
_ “That which a man soweth, that shall he also reap; he that 
_ soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. Let 
_ us not then be weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall 
_ reap if we faint not.” Let us only be earnest and active, liberal 
and prayerful, in our Master’s service, and He whose word must 
stand, though heaven and earth,should pass away, will more than 
fulfil all his promises and exceed our hopes. 7 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OBJECTIONS TO THIS MEASURE OF LIBERALITY. 


In looking at a few of the most probable objections to the 
adoption of the law of tithe as a guide to Christian liberality, it 
will be well to bear in mind that, as has been already stated, all 
reasoning in favour of our worldliness ought to be looked upon 
with suspicion. Its validity should not be admitted until after 
strict examination. 
1. Probably the most common and powerful objection will be 
inability: ““ We cannot afford it.” This, if true, is a sufficient 
excuse. God hates robbery for burnt-offering, and would not 
have his service made heavy and grievous: ‘“ Let every man 
give according as he purposeth in his heart, not grudgingly, or of 
necessity, for the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” (2 Cor. ix. 7.) 
That in some, perhaps many cases, it is true, we at once admit. 
But all Christians, even the poorest, who may be receiving their 
daily supply from the generosity of others, will find it very con- 
ducive to their growth in grace to do something for Jesus. They 
ought to be enabled by their richer brethren to do so. The 
widow’s mite was a noble contribution, and the giving of it to 
God did her soul good. ‘This excuse, however, will often be 
adduced where it ought not, as a cloak for covetousness ; where, 
_ were the light of eternity beaming round the soul, and the love 
of Jesus warming the heart, a fifth would not be thought too 
much. Let us look at this excuse a little more minutely. We 
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would say to the believer, It is probably quite true that your in- 
come barely equals your expenditure already, and that even a 
very little addition to the latter would ‘prove more than you could 
bear. But is it indispensably necessary that your expenditure 
should be quite so large as it is? Must you have these elegancies 
and luxuries? Is there no needless expense for unnoticed. 
fineries and formalities? Must you have them even though your 
neighbour should in consequence want a Bible? You would 
miss them—would you? And is this the utmost of your attach- 
ment to Christ and his salvation, that you will give him what 
you will not miss? Was this the measure of his love to you? 
Miss them! Aye, and so you should. You can never know 
how precious Christ is to you until you deny yourself for him. 
What a warm gush of cheerful love would rise spontaneously 
within your heart, if you felt that you were making real sacrifices, 
not to fashion and custom, but to Christ! Perhaps you would 
not feel the loss so much as you think. There are many of ‘the 
things which cause half the expense of life without the least use, 
and not a few which ‘destroy its comfort, manliness, respect- 
ability, freshness, and facility. I do not say that such things 
have not their places and propriety; but I say this emphatically, 
that the tenth part of the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost in domestic 
discomfort and incumbrances, would, if collectively offered and 
wisely employed, build a marble church for every town in 
England,”—were that wanted. (Ruskin, ‘* Lamp of Sacrifice.”) 
At all events it is worth trying to do without some of them, if 
thus only we can contribute liberally to the Lord. He will 
richly repay the sacrifice. 

That it is possible to live comfortably upon an income one- 
tenth less than what we have, is manifest from the fact that very 
many do it. We have only to look around us to find many who 
must do so. Is it impossible for us to do the same? Were 
God in his providence to change our position we might require 
to be satisfied with even much less than that. If many can thus 
live comfortably upon less than we would have after giving our 
contribution to God, surely we also can do so, as a proof of our 
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love to Jesus. There are, morever, some with means as limited 
as their brethren who give more than a tithe to the Lord. This 
proves, however few there may be, that it can be afforded, and 
that the will only is awanting in others to enable them to do so. 
It may also be found, on inquiry, that some who think they 
cannot afford a tenth are actually giving it. Nota few of God’s 
people are, we believe, in this position, without being aware of it. 
In these cases the mode of giving should be changed from im- 
pulse to fixed and steady principle. The former mode hinders 
the enjoyment of many blessings. 

There will be found only a very few members of the body of 
Christ who, by prudent forethought and economy, could not give 
a tenth, or even more, of their income to God. If they must 
equal their superiors, outstrip their equals, and dazzle their in- 
feriors, by the glitter of fashion and burden of appearance, most 
probably it will be found a hard thing to spare anything for the 
Lord. But if they must be generous to his cause, come of these 
things what may, they will have to give to God. It may, conse- 
quently, be safely taken for granted that, in nine cases out of 

_ ten, the objection, “‘I cannot afford it,” is essentially false. In 
form it may be true, but if by struggling and endurance of hard- 
ship—by feeling the evils of poverty, even somewhat more keenly, 
—and by severer labour we can do it—surely Jesus and his 
cause are worthy of it. Ah! were it some earthly good for 
future years which weré to be thus secured, how many who now 
ean give scarcely anything to the Lord would find out that they 
could spare far more than a tenth? And will not Jesus give 
a far richer recompense to his servants for their work of faith and 
labour of love than anything the world can give? 

We have spoken as yet only to those whose incomes meet 
their expenditure with difficulty; but there are many Christians 
who are laying past wealth, and acquiring, if not a fortune, at 
least a competency. From them at least the objection, ‘ We 
cannot afford it,” ought not to come. It is true, if they give a 
little to’ God, they may have to continue in business a little longer, 

and to leave a less amount in legacies. But if they love Jesus 

_ they will not account these very great sacrifices for him. Upon 
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this class we would especially urge the adoption of the system of 
tithe. It will be found, in general, that they do not give in the 
same proportion as their poorer brethren. A man who gives 51. 
out of 501. to God will be much more easily found than one who 
gives 801. out of 800. And yet the latter could more easily give 
1000. than the other 51. The scene which attracted our Saviour’s 
attention as he sat over against the treasury and saw the people 
casting gifts into it has still numerous parallels. The rich cast 
in handsome. donations—the poor widow put in two mites, but 
it was all she had. (Mark, xii. 41-44.) Ifthose who are placed 
by God in positions of comfort and affluence weigh all their 
obligations to him for temporal and spiritual favours, and the 
urgent claims of his cause, they will perhaps conclude that even 
ten per cent is not all they ought to give. To this as a mini- 
mum it is certainly their duty to raise their contributions, for 
they can afford it. 

We have said that perhaps, on inquiry, it may be found that 
some are unconsciously giving this amount. In reckoning whether 
this be the case, the sums given at the bidding of the law, even 
for benevolent and religious purposes, ought not to be included. ' 
The whole character of the contribution is altered if it can be 
legally enforced. Religious motives may influence a person in 
the payment of legal tithe, poor-rate, and other charges, but they 
must be paid. ‘Their character as a free-will offering is gone. 
And it is this which gives to our donations their spiritual sig- 
nificancy, and makes them acceptable in God’s sight. He 
loveth a cheerful giver. What he values is the spontaneity of 
the gift. 

Another excuse which some will probably make is, that others 
do not give a tenth. But the obligation to benevolence does not 
rest upon a society, as such, but upon the individuals composing 
it. Jesus did not redeem men as churches, but as persons. 
Since our connexion with Christ—the reason for all Christian 
duty—is personal, so are our duties. It is, consequently, no 
argument for neglecting our personal duties that others are in 
attentive to theirs, but rather the contrary. If we see that any 
duty is neglected, it becomes us to attend to it the more earnestly 
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that we may counteract, as far we can, the prevailing evil. Let 
the Christian remember that he lives for God, not because others 
do so, but because he himself has received life from God. It is 
not the part of a Protestant to wait for the action of the Church 
when he clearly sees his own duty. Besides, the consecration of 
a tenth to the Lord will not attract the attention of others so as 
to make us singular—a thing very much dreaded by many, 
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z _ though the dread of singularity in the path of duty is a cowardly 
-__ and unchristian feeling. Add to your faith virtue. 

be 2. Some may object to this measure of liberality, that it is 
not commanded in the New Testament. If we have succeeded 
-_ in showing that it is expected and needed, this ought not to be 
F, objected. We are not under law, except to Christ, and if the 
-_- promptness of our affection to him do not lead to all necessary 
A activity, his external command never will. Must we have a 
positive command from him whom we love, before we do that 
Z which would be well-pleasing in his sight? This would be to 
y roll back the history of the Church, and to put ourselves again 
_ under the law,—‘ The law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
J by Jesus Christ.” Were we, because of positive command, to 
- __ attend to a duty, which our love to Jesus failed to secure, though 
-__ we knew that he would approve of it, it would be utterly worth- 
less in his esteem. It would not spring from affection to him, 


nor be the utterance of the life which he gives. It is the effect 
of our natural depraved principle of obedience,—the service of a 
slave, not of a son. It is a dead work, for it has not our own 
‘ new life in Christ as its cause. Not commanded! Have we 
’ forgotten that we are upon honour to God? Have we again 
me come under the yoke of external command, and ceased to be 
__ partakers of that free life which joyously anticipates all com- 
: mands? Those who adduce this objection are strangely forgetful 
___ of the whole nature of Gospel obedience. We ought, in our ser- 
i vice of God, never to come within sight of the statute, or hearing 
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of the law. ‘“ The law is not made for the righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient.” (1 Tim. i. 9.) We live for 
God as Christians, not because he commands us under awful 
sanctions, but because we have received life from him. Law is 
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not our motive to obedience—it is only our guide; and if the 
course which God would approve be known to us, our love should 
make us walk in it joyfully. We are God’s sons, not his child- 
ren under tutors and governors, and far less his slaves. Because 
we are his sons, we do not require the numerous positive precepts 
of the old dispensation. (Gal. iii. 26.) If we say in regard to 
any course, which would be well pleasing in our Father's sight, 
as a reason for not walking in it, “It is not commanded,” we 
prove that the spirit of adoption is yet awanting in our heart. 
The son anticipates his father’s commands: it is the slave who 
delays, not only till they are uttered, but until he hears the 
sound of the lash. Then he works as much, and only as much, 
as he thinks will exempt him from punishment. 

Are there not many who use God’s generous confidence in 
the love of his redeemed people as an excuse for saving their 
money? Our Father in heaven has intrusted the support of his 
cause entirely to the love of his Church, not giving any command 
as to the proportion of income which ought to be given; and 
because of this want of positive command—of this trust in the | 
affection of his people, there are professors of Christianity who 
give less than they would have been required to give under the 
law. Is not this turning God’s confidence in his sons into sordid 
gold, and taking advantage of the trust he has so generously put 
in their love and honour in order to rob him? Is this Christian? 
Is it not the most flagrant sin—the most abominable transgres- 
sion which can be committed ? Let those who excuse themselves 
from the performance of this service because it is not expressly 
commanded see if they can make anything else out of their con- 
duct. The only use of an express command to the Christian is 
to make his path clear—not to compel him to walk in it, and if 
the path be clear without express command, his love should urge 
him on in it. Of course, when the Christian believes that he 
would offend God by giving a tenth to his cause instead of pleas- 
ing him, his duty is not to give it. But we are persuaded there 
are few in this condition. The more general feeling is, * Per- 
haps I ought to give more—certainly God would be pleased at 
my doing so, but he has not commanded it, and therefore I will 
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not do it.” When this is the feeling the sin of not giving is 
very great. ; 

' There are-a few who will even allege as an excuse for not 
giving a tithe that it is not necessary to salvation. We hope that 
these are but a very few! There is an ambiguity about this 
excuse which requires to be noticed. If it is meant that this 
__—~ipractice is not necessary as a ground of acceptance with God, 
4 the same is true of all Christian duties. The only ground of 
4 acceptance is the mercy of God abounding towards us in his Son. 
4 But if we are to adduce this fact as a reason for not performing 
__ one duty we may do it for all, and so turn the grace of God into 
___ licentiousness.. If it is meant, however, that this amount of 
y liberality is not needful to prove our vital union with Christ— 
our being born again—we say, that depends upon circumstances. 
Christ claims that the whole heart should be given to him, and 


5 that the outward character should evince that he, on the whole, 
rules within. Less than this he will not admit as evidence of 
_ union with him. If then God has given us ability, and at the 
same time light to see that a tenth would be acceptable to him 
2 (which it would not without the ability), and we from love to the 
__world withhold it, do we not thereby say that we love the world 
4 more than God? In such a case the giving of a tenth and more 
__ ig necessary to salvation, because it is needful to prove Christ’s 


supremacy in our soul. To those halting thus between the love 
of the world and the love of their Master, Jesus would say, not, 
Give a tenth, but, “Go, sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and come follow me.” This was the command he issued 
to the rich young man who came asking him, “ Good Master, 
what must I do to inherit eternal life?” (Matt. xix. 16.) Jesus 
must reign in his people’s hearts; and if we are not prepared to 
do anything which would be well pleasing in his sight, though it 
should be to surrender all our property and our life itself, we 
have need to investigate the foundation of our hope in God. At 
every cost of property and ease, Christ must be proved the Lord 
of our-soul, or we have no sufficient evidence that we believe on 
him. If there be any, then, who cling to their property, because 
it is not necessary to salvation to part with it, they may rest 
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assured that it is necessary for their salvation. Liberal, indeed, 
must be their donations to the Redeemer’s cause before they 
can assure themselves that their love to Jesus is stronger than 
their love to the world. And this must be proved, even in the 
outward life, when God gives opportunity, or we cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. The test of our faith is the supre- 
macy of Christ in our hearts. His reign is not an undisturbed 
and peaceful one over his people while on earth, but on the whole 
he does reign supreme. Ifthe promptings of our love to him 
be held in check continually by the spirit of worldliness, so that 
the latter shows itself the stronger principle, we are none of his. 
Let every professor inquire whether his liberality will suflice to 
prove that he loves Jesus more than the world. 

3. It may be said that the adoption of this practice would 
reduce the liberality of the Church to a mere form: ‘‘ The tenth 
will be given regularly, and under the cover of this the spirit of 
generosity will be permitted to die away.” Without doubt this 
will require to be guarded against—for it is a tendency in our 
nature to lose the spirit while we retain the letter. But the 
same objection may be brought against the habitual practice of 
any religious duty. Is there no danger of bending the knee 
regularly, morning and evening, and permitting the spirit of 
prayer to leave us? Is there no danger of breaking the bread 
and drinking the wine without commemorating the death of 
Christ? Ought we, therefore, to give up regular seasons for 
prayer and the observance of the Lord’s Supper? The duty of 
liberality is less exposed to this objection than most others. A 
heartless professor is far more likely to continue formal in prayer 
than in generosity. It needs strong love to Christ to impel a 
man to be truly liberal and to sustain him in that course, and, 
if that become weak, the antagonistic principles will generally 
break down any form. ‘There are thus, in regard to this duty, 
strong feelings to co-operate with our watchfulness against for- 
mality. No one, therefore, need be deterred, on this account, 
from habitually giving a tenth to the Lord. 

Objection may be taken to our view of the advantages which 
would result from this practice as too “rational,” and not in har- 
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‘mony with the truth that God alone can give the increase. But 
he gives the increase after the sowing and the watering, and 
generally in proportion to them. Only as means for securing 


the offering up of our desires to God for things agreeable to his 
will? And let these things be done by a Christian, and there 


“a the divine blessing do we look upon any work of the Church. 
o But it may be objected, liberality is not the means for obtaining 
____the increase from God. Prayer is the appointed instrumentality. 
_ And is there no prayer in generous contributions? Is there no 
__ prayer in self-sacrifice for the cause of Christ? Is there no 
prayer in earnest effort for the salvation of men? Ayo! louder 
ar and more prevailing than in many eloquent supplications. God 
__ reads in them the expression of intense desire, and is not prayer 
% 


“ 


a will be no want, as we haye shown, of earnest cries to God for 
- his blessing. They will render fervent prayer a necessity to the 
_ Ohristian, to secure the success of that for which he has done so 
; much. It is not the active, liberal believer, who overlooks the 
____ power of supplication. There has often been, in seeking for the 
revival of religion, the neglect of a great law of our nature. 
2 Action has been sought for as the result of emotion, and rightly 
ge so. But the power of action in securing right emotions has been 
a too much overlooked, yet this is almost equally important with 
the former. Let a Christian not only seek to feel right in order 


that he may act right, but let him act right in order that he may 
_ feel right. The act may be done as a duty at first, but if perse- 
| vered in it will come to be esteemed a privilege. Thus, in order 
to be earnest in zeal for the conversion of the world, a Christian 
should not only give himself to meditation on the value of the 
soul, and prayer to God, but also to abounding liberality. Let 
him, as a duty, give a tenth ora fifth of his property to the Lord, 
and he will begin to be far more interested in the world’s welfare 
than he ever was. And so it is in relation to all Christian vir- 
tues. Emotion and action go hand in hand. The one helps the 
other. And when a Christian seeks in any way to advance in 
spiritual things, we accept it as a proof that the Spirit of Christ 
has been at work in his heart. The surest way, therefore, to 
secure a revival of God’s work is not only to preach the word 
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faithfully and call upon God’s people to meditate devoutly and 
pray fervently, but also to engage every one of them in active 
labour and generous liberality. A Church that both prays and 
works, gives and thinks, will assuredly have God's blessing. 
Organisation for labour and liberality is thus as essential to the 
prosperity of a church as the faithful ministration of the truth. 
It is because of this that we believe that a very abundant bless- 
ing would follow the general adoption of giving a tenth. Let the 
following passage from the writings of that great teacher, Presi- 
dent Edwards, be taken in corroboration of these views: “ if 
God’s people in this land were once brought to abound in such 
deeds of love, as much as in prayer, hearing, singing, and reli- 
gious meetings, and conference, it would be a most blessed omen. 
Nothing would have a greater tendency to bring the God of love 
down from heaven to earth; so amiable would be the sight in 
the eyes of our loving and exalted Redeemer, that it would soon, 
as it were, fetch him down from his throne in heaven to set up 
his tabernacle with men on the earth, and to dwell with them. I 
do not remember ever to have read of any remarkable outpour- 
ing of the Spirit, that continued any long time, but what was 
attended with an abounding in this duty. We know it was so 
with that great effusion of the Spirit which began at Jerusalem 
in the apostles’ days. And the remarkable blessing that God has 
given Mr. Whitefield, and the great success with which he has 
crowned him, may well be thought to be very much owing to his 
laying out himself so abundantly in charitable designs. And it 
is foretold that God’s people shall abound in this duty at the 
time of the great outpouring of the Spirit that shall be in the 
latter days. Isaiah, xxxii. 5, 8: ‘ The vile person shall no more 
be called liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful. But the 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.’” (Roger's “ Edwards,” vol. i. p. 429.) 

4, The arguments we have employed, it may be said by some, 
prove too much. They would require, in order to be fully acted 
out, the Church to sell all its property, and to rush in a body 
into the vineyard of God, neglecting business and every earthly 
concern in efforts to promote the spiritual welfare of men. A 
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very little reflection will show that this is not the case. The 
rule for Christian action and liberality, is to do, on the whole, as - 
much in Christ’s cause as possible. No argument can lead to 
more than this without defeating its own object. But up to this 
ss point the Church should ever seek, that its efforts and liberality 
may be. Let us live for God, not during a day, but during our 
a life, and let us leave our successors as able to serve God as we 
are ourselves. Acting upon this rule, we believe the contribu- 
_ tions of the Church will not fall below ten per cent. Scarcely in 
any case would that cripple a Christian for future effort. To 
give up the whole of one’s capital to religious purposes is not, 
except in very peculiar circumstances, to give to God so much as 
we might, for it would incapacitate -us for further liberality. 
___ Just as to wear the body out in exhausting toil in his cause is 


4 not to do so much as if by husbanding our strength we spread 
; our exertions over a longer period. We are to act as stewards 
= for God, but a steward does not cut down all the wood on the 
estate and throw the estate into the market to secure at once a 
- large return. Our motto is to be, ‘ We are God’s.” This will 
A prevent us from overworking ourselves, and at the same time 
v secure our activity. We think that this rule would require every 
__- man to give at least a tenth. 
e This rule for Christian exertion will obviate another objection 
ms against the practice we recommend, that it would destroy the 
freedom of the Christian, and in regard to liberality reduce the 
-’ Church to one dead level. The Christian would still be left free, 
3 and be himself responsible for doing according to the command 


of the New Testament, “To give as the Lord has prospered him.” 
All that our argument seeks is to raise the minimum of liberality 
from nothing to ten per cent, and not to determine the exact 
amount which the Christian should give. That is a matter for 
the consideration of every individual Christian, and if attentively 
considered (as everything pertaining to the service of God ought 
to be), it will often be found very difficult to ascertain. There is, 
probably, little danger, considering our nature, that an error will 
_ be made on the side of excess. It belongs, however, to every 
Christian to say how he will best fulfil the law of doing as much 
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as he can for God. But we think he will err if he fix his libe- 
rality at less than a tithe. The freedom of the Christian is not 
to be idle, but to determine for himself, seriously, what he ought 
to do. 

5. There is still a reason, which in most cases will be found 
to underlie the avowed apologies for not giving a tenth,—the 
want of disposition, the love of this world, “the love of money, 
which is the root of all evil.” To this we cannot reply. We 
can only take the Christian to the cross, and pointing him to 
his Saviour say, ‘“‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus, how 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich,” and ask him, “ How 
much owest thou?” What will you give to secure the harvest 
of joy which Jesus had before him when he endured the cross, 
despising the shame? If the indisposition remain in sight of 
a crucified Redeemer, nothing else can be done to remove it. 
But let the professor who is not melted into generosity by that 
sight examine himself strictly to see if his peace and hope be 
well founded. There is abundant reason to fear they are not. 

Tf, while under the shadow of the cross, any one should feel 
that he ought to give a tenth, let him resolutely carry out his 
conviction. When he mingles with the world, he may lose the 
deep impression he had, but this ought not to check his action. 
In these solemn moments when the heart is full, God often gives 
light regarding our way, which we do not see with equal vivid- 
ness at other times. The neglect of these impressions, momentary 
though they be, is a very great sin, and deeply grieves the Holy 
Spirit. Were they complied with, they would become permanent, 
but when neglected they die out and may not be again renewed. 
Let every one beware, then, of tampering with these convictions 
of duty. And in regard to our feelings of duty respecting libe- 
rality obtained at these times, we must be especially careful, 
since there are so many tendencies in our nature, and influences 
from without, calculated to quench them. Let no one thus grieve 
and resist the Holy Spirit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONCLUSION. 


1. Somes of the advantages which would result from consecrating 
a tenth to the Lord would be secured by a change from the pre- 
sent desultory mode of giving to a well-arranged system. Were 
the Christian to estimate his present offerings to the Lord, and 
to deduct only a like amount regularly from his weekly wages, 
his quarterly salary, or his annual income, it would keep the 
cause of God and his own interest in it prominently before his 
mind. This is within the power of all, and were this only done 
it would be no little improvement. Worldly prudence as well as 
By Christian wisdom require that it be done. We fear it would 
__ puzzle the great majority of Christians to say what proportion of 
___ their income they give to God. They do not know whether it is 
om a tenth or less. This is not prudent even for this world. And 
in regard to God’s service it is grievously unjust. Surely he 

- deserves to be served in a regular and orderly manner. Our 
offerings to him should not be left to chance: What steward 
Z - would serve an earthly master so? And shall we render to God 
the halt, the blind, the lame, or whatever comes first to hand ? 
Shall the service of our Father not be a fixed proportion of our 
expenditure? We feel deeply convinced that the adoption of 
system and forethought in our offerings to God is demanded from 
us by the solemnity and importance of the work itself, and would 
be the introductiou of a much better state of things in relation 
to God’s cause. Let every Christian then ask himself, “ Shall 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom — one great object for which I 
am left in this world —be served by me in a steady, systematic 
manner, or shall I leave it to be determined by the fluctuating 
circumstances in which I am, and the mutable feelings which I 
experience, whether I shall do anything for it, and what that 
shall be?” Only let the answer which most certainly both heart 
‘and conscience give be embodied in action, and henceforth the 
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liberality of the Church and of every Christian will be a well- 
known proportion of their income. 

When acting upon the above principle, Christians come to 
the deliberate consideration in God’s sight of the proportion they 
will consecrate to him, few instances will be found in which less 
than a tenth will be determined on. The cause why less than 
this is so often given is the habit of giving upon impulse without 
due forethought. But if the resolution be come to, that hence- 
forth the Lord shall be served with the first-fruits, and not with 
what may be left after every other claim of necessity and luxury 
has been met, there is no fear that the Christian will offer to 
God less than the Jew. Remembering what he has received, 
and how freely he has received it, his heart will prompt him freely 
to give. 

2. Whatever of spiritual or temporal blessing to ourselves or 
the world would result from giving a tenth is, of course, awant- 
ing so long as itis not done. It is, then, at no small expense 
that we retain more than is meet. We have, perhaps, though 
that is far from certain, a little more wealth to spend in adorning 
and supporting our outward man, or to leave in our will, and 
for these high privileges we pay in a lean and beggarly spiritual 
condition, in a world lying in the wicked one almost undisturbed. 
Ts not this ‘to gain a loss” in the most emphatic manner? Jf 
is more than supposition, it is absolutely certain, that ‘liberated 
causes us to lose both in time and eternity. The withholding 
of more than is meet does tend to poverty. Let us open our 
hands generously, and the Lord will pour us out an abundant 
blessing; let us refrain from giving, and the blight will continue 
to rest upon us. Are we Christians? Have we professed to 
esteem spiritual blessings above all others, so that the whole 
world would be well exchanged for peace of conscience, the love 
of God, or the salvation of one soul? Shall we not then be found 
large dealers in this market, in which Jehovah promises to make 
the liberal soul fat, and to give abundant temporal and spiritual 
blessings to those who honour him with their substance? Have 
we faith in God? Does our faith only embrace the promises 
which relate to the eternal world, and which are in no wise 
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dependent upon our action, while those whose sphere of fulfil- 
ment is on the earth, or which are given to the performance of ~ 
duty, are accounted unworthy of our regard? Can we trust him 
when he says, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
Ss saved,” and does our faith falter when he says, “ Honour the 
Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase, so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine?” Do we give his word unhesi- 
tating confidence as we read, ‘‘ There is therefore now no con- 
demuation to those who are in Christ Jesus,” but account it 
worthless when it testifies, “‘ Bring ye all the tithes unto my 
___ storehouse, and I will pour you out an abundant blessing ;”— 
_ As a man soweth,” liberally or otherwise, ‘‘so shall he reap ?” 
_ Ifthere is one thing more than another which brings religion 
into contempt, it is such partial faith as this. The dullest eye 
can see that if God’s promises are good for eternity, they are 
good for time, and, consequently, the man who professes to have 
found peace with God through believing the former, if he be 
___ obviously an unbeliever of the latter, is at once set down as a 
hypocrite. There is such a palpable contradiction in his conduct, 
that it is impossible for him to be otherwise judged. We must, 
to be consistent, take God’s promises for time as well as for 
eternity. If then we believe God’s declarations, is it not most 
manifest that the illiberal man impoverishes himself and de- 
prives himself of innumerable blessings? He pays dearly for his 


savings. 
sf The influence of our liberality is not confined to time. It 
: will have some influence upon our eternal position. ‘“ Make to 


? 


yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” said our 
blessed Saviour, ‘‘ that when ye fail they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.” (Luke, xvi. 9.) How then can we 
store up our wealth on earth, so as to have the benefit of it in 
heaven? It has been well observed, in reply to this, that the 
only portion of our substance we shall have for ever is that 
which we give to the Lord, and, in obedience to his command, to 
the poor. What we spend upon our bodies will become the prey 
of the worms—what we leave when we die we lose for ever; but 
8 
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what we give to the Lord, we lay up in heaven instore. Since the 
ease is so, as the Scriptures abundantly teach, surely the wayto use 
our property, so as to get the most use of it, is obvious. Treasure — 
it up, not for time, but for eternity; lay it aside where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal. Thus, that only which we lay up with 
the Lord will await us, if it be presented in the right spirit, in 
the Kingdom of heaven, while all our other earthly possessions 
we must lose for ever. If we believe this, it will appear in our — 
contributions. 

$3. The Jew, as has been noticed, was accounted a robber of 
God when he withheld the tithe. Can less be said of the Chris- 
tian when he commits the same offence? Wealth obtained by rob- 
bery is nevera very desirable possession,—but wealth obtained by 
robbing God! Who would have it? Let the illiberal Christian 
look over his accumulations and inspect his expenditure. As he 
sees his store a little larger in consequence of withholding what 
was meet, or this and the other comfort procured by the same 
means, let him congratulate himself, if he can, on the success 
which has attended his robbery of God. There is no use in his 
cloaking over his conduct with fine names,—of his calling it 
prudence and economy; God has already given it the right name, 
and will yet tear away the flimsy covering from his course, and 
exhibit it publicly before assembled worlds as robbery of himself. ~ 
For according to that which a man soweth he shall also reap. 
Economy is a great virtue, butits best sphere of application is not 
in abridging our liberality. Let it be practised in our personal and 
family expenditure, but not in our offerings to the Lord. Yet 
it somehow often happens, that when economy and retrenchment iu 
are thought to be needful, it is first practised in the withdrawal i 
or diminution of contributions to Christian and benevolent pur- ‘ 
poses. Let it be known that this is not economy, but robbery. 
Will a man rob God? Will you, my Christian reader ? 

It is bad enough to rob God by the withholding of our due 
contributions to his cause, even were this the end of the sin. — 
Were our money contributions of no use except as an expression 
of our devotion to his cause, the sin of illiberality would be very 
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SS great. And by illiberality we mean the giving less than a tenth. 


It was the giving less than this—the keeping back the full tithe, 
that Malachi denounced as robbery of God. But the sin does 
not end here. Through our robbing God, by not giving him what 
we ought, we rob Jesus of souls that might have been redeemed. 
** My word,” saith God, “shall not return to me void.” And can 
it be questioned, that were the liberality of the Church doubled, 


this word would be proclaimed in many places where it is not ? 


Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. For 
how shall men believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach except they be sent? And how shall they be sent 
without money to support them? The conclusion, then, is obvi- 
ous, that the withholding money which ought to be given to 
God’s cause robs the Redeemer of the glory of saving souls—of 
the joy that was before him when he endured the cross. Divine 
Wisdom hath builded her house; she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars ; she hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished her 
table. The feast of fat things, of wines on the lees well refined, 


_ which God hath prepared in his mountain for all people is fully 


ready. The atonement for sin has been made; for Jesus has 
died, and the dispensation of the Spirit has come; but, alas! the 
salvation of the world is delayed by the illiberality of the Church. 
Shall we who have received eternal life in Christ rob him of his 
inheritance and defraud him of his possession, in order that we 
may have gilded ceilings and luxurious carpets,—in order that 
we may have the fame of dying rich? Shall we, in whose love 
our exalied Lord reposed such a generous trust, that he left the 
reward of his toil, and sufferings, and death, dependent on our 
exertions, prove unfaithful to him, and unworthy of his confi- 


dence? Shall we, because he has so highly honoured us as to 


put us in a position, in the providence of his grace, where our 
efforts and liberality are indispensably necessary to the securing 
of the full result for which he died, take advantage of this to stop 
the current of salvation or to stint its flow? Surely no Christian 
would thus rob Jesus? And yet does it, under the present dis- 
pensation, amount to anything less, when, through our illiberality, 
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the cry, ‘“‘Come over and help us,” must be answered in the 
negative? Aye! whatever we withhold from God’s cause, which 
the highest love would prompt us to give, is the preventing of 
the mediatorial diadem of Jesus from having some of those gems 
in it which it otherwise might have had. Christians, are there 
connected with your balance at the bankers, with your houses and 
lands, any lost souls? Is there on your gorgeous apparel and 
splendid appearance the blood of souls? Ifyou had given more 
liberally than you have done, might any now have been in heaven 
who are in hell? Oh, terrible thought! awful reflection! But 
we speak not of the claims of our fellow-men, of their redemption 
from hell,—we speak ouly of the claims of Him who gave himself 
for us; and we ask you, Christian, Will you, can you, for the 
sake of your own ease in life and aggrandisement, rob the Sa- 
viour who bought you of any portion of his glory? We appeal 
not to your benevolence to interfere for the rescue of your fellow- 
men from endless ruin, but we appeal to your love to Jesus, to 
your fidelity to your Saviour, and ask you, Shall that bloody 
agony which he endured in the garden of Gethsemane,—shall 
that cruel mocking and scourging,—shall that accursed death by 
which you have life, be in any measure deprived of their reward 
by your withholding more than is meet ? 

Christian, what a solemn position is yours! what heavy 
responsibilities rest upon you as the divinely appointed keeper 
of your brother and the co-worker with God,—responsibilities 
from which you cannot escape, and which, if rightly fulfilled, your 
highest glory,—‘* The glory which thou hast given me I have 
given them.” Oh, pray God, use every endeavour that you may 
be found in the day of the Lord to have discharged them aright. 
Take Christ as your example and motive in this glorious task ; 
you know his grace, how freely he has given you eternal life. Let 
this thought rule you in your exertions and liberality in his 
behalf, and you will probably find that ten per cent of your income 
will not satisfy the promptings of your heart. Because he who was 
rich for your sake became poor, that you through his poverty 
might become rich, see that you abound in this grace of liberality. 

4. The day of the Lord, in which we shall have to give an 
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account of our stewardship, is rapidly approaching; our time for 
service will soon be at an end. Then will it be found that he 
only who sowed bountifully shall reap bountifully, while he who 
sowed sparingly shall reap sparingly. What a reflection for a 
death-bed will it be! what a thought for eternity! “I wore a 
better dress, ate of richer food, occupied a more splendid house, 
and left behind me a larger sum of money, by my parsimony to 
the Lord’s cause.” How different will be his reflections who can 
look back upon his pilgrimage and see that he might have had to 
toil somewhat less severely, and made a little better show in the 
world, had he not given a tenth tothe Lord! Will he then 
regret that toil? will he lament his liberality? No; he has 
sown to the Spirit, and shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 
He has made to himself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and will be received into everlasting habitations. These 
a two courses are before us with their respective terminations, and 
E we must choose between them. May God give to every reader 
___ grace and wisdom to weigh aright this most important matter, 
and to act in it according to his convictions of duty. Amen. 
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PREFACE. 


THESE pages were written under mingled feelings of joy and 
trembling. The proposal for an Essay on this subject came 
upon the Author with an overwhelming power, crowding his 
mind with thoughts that had long burned in his breast, and 
annihilating, under a feeling of imperative duty, that sense of 
incapacity and dread of presumption which had made him proof 
against the stirrings of his own breast and the importunities 
of friends to publish thereon. He wrote because he dared not 
do otherwise, and to relieve his soul of its pent-up and almost 
consuming fires. 

The Author has long felt it to be a subject of intense 
moment, involving the fearful alternative of the still further 
delay, or the early realisation, of the world’s subjugation to 
Christ. What more can the all-wise and beneficent God bestow 
for this purpose than is already granted? The Son of God has 
purchased salvation, and now intercedes on high. The Holy 
Spirit is irrevocably given. The pages of Inspiration blaze with 
the predictions of Zion’s glorious destinies. 

What, then, is the cause of her present prostration? Is it 
not found in the general absence among Christians of a deep 
sense of sacred obligation, and in the want of a Scriptural system 
of pecuniary dedication ? ; 

How can there be happiness and prosperity in the Church 
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but in her entire and hearty dedication to God? Fidelity to 
principle in every department of action has its test, which may, 
however, vary with circumstances. The test of Abraham was 
the surrender of his home and of his beloved Isaac; that of 
the rich Ruler, the entire distribution of his wealth; that of 
primitive Christians, confiscations, torture, and death. With the 
peculiar facilities and evangelistic organisations of the present 
day, who can doubt that our test is the systematic dedication 
of property to the advancement of the divine glory ? 

If ancient Christians took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
and cheerfully forfeited life in honour of their Redeemer, can we 
as believers grudge to devote to the same noble end our spared 
life, property, and influence ? 

We cannot help admiring their devotedness! Have we no 
impulses of holy ambition and grateful love to imitate them in 
the less painful forms of earnest labour and cheerful sacrifice ? 
Reader, if you wish to know your sacred obligation, and to be 
approved of God on this momentous subject, implore the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit for the profitable perusal of these 
pages, and with an humble and candid mind follow his guidance, 
accounting expenditure for the glory of Christ the best outlay, 
and that which sanctifies the whole. If you are destitute of such 
desire, and opposed to such instruction and dedication, be en- 
treated not to read another word, lest it should only tend to 
aggravate your guilt and condemnation. Let this be to you 
a sealed book. 

May the Divine Spirit employ these pages, with those of the 
coadjutors in this work, for the speedy realisation of all the 
prosperity the Church is taught to anticipate. 

Tue AUTHOR. 


January 23, 1852, 
» Woodbridge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century, a serious proposal is 
made to ascertain the Scriptural principle and measure of contri- 
bution for religious and benevolent objects. Where have the 
consciences and the hearts of Christians been during these many 
ages ? 

Sciences, whose first principles but yesterday saw the light, 
have quickly attaimed to certainty and vigorous maturity. But 
this divine science is as yet only in its infancy. Is there any 
mystery in the prostration and inefficiency of the Church of 
Christ up to the present hour ? 

Honest inquiry, with a view to the distinct apprehension and 
cordial practice of such a rule, has rarely existed. The use of 
the term rule will take many by surprise. They never imagined 
such a thing. Their will is their only law. 

It is here humbly attempted, in dependence on the divine 
blessing to ascertain this rule, and to advance those data, which 
will enable every sincere inquirer easily to learn the measure of 
his obligation. 

Appeal is here made to the true followers of the Saviour. If 
men of the world treat the subject with scorn and indifference, 
earnest and faithful Christians cannot. 

It is of the greatest moment to perceive distinctly the reason 
and the reasonablevess of this requirement. 

Independent of all other considerations, it is as needful as it 
is beneficial even to the giver, tending to exercise and improve 
both kis graces and his heart. Principles, as well as organiza- 
tions, in order to vigour and expansion, must have free and 
constant exercise. 
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Without some such arrangement, how could the principles of 
benevolence and active love be cultivated? How could man’s 
native selfishness be subdued, and his heart and character be 
formed for the joys of heaven, and the fellowship of holy and 
‘benevolent beings ? 

Here is a means of training men on earth for stations of 
honour and blessedness in heaven. 

That which man obtains without thought or toil, prayer or 
sacrifice, he lightly regards, whatever its true value. 

The proper motive of this rule of action is love to God, from 
a sense of boundless obligation ; and love to man, from identity 
of nature and interests. : 

It should be performed as a sacred duty, which it were fraud 
and embezzlement to neglect; with ardent delight, as being in 
itself right and excellent; and with a joyful knowledge that, 
though a most imperfectly performed duty, it is received as if it 
were the gratuitous offering of spontaneous love and holy sacri- 
fice. 

Above all, it must be in entire self-renunciation and freedom 
from personal merit, and in simple dependence on the grace and 
intercession of Christ, under the conviction, ‘‘ We are unprofit- 
able servants. Of thine own, O Lord, have we given thee.” 

So far are they from the expectation of salvation through 
their own beneficence, that the Saviour represents the redeemed 
as if they had lost the remembrance of their services, and as if 
filled with wonder at their gracious approval by the great Judge 
of all. (Matt. xxv. 37.) 

As where there is no fixed and invariable rule prescribed, the 
amount contributed may fairly depend on the nature and mag- 
nitude of the objects to be compassed, it is proposed to inquire 
into the principle of sustentation and extension of religion and 
benevolence by pecuniary contribution,—the manner of obtaining 
the necessary resources,—the objects to which they are to be 
devoted,—the rule of proportion to be adopted in their dedica- 
tion,—and the considerations which should animate to its prompt 
and universal practice. 


CHAPTER I. ¢ 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SUSTENTATION AND EXTENSION OF RELIGION 
AND BENEVOLENCE BY PECUNIARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THERE are two prominent features of the religion of the present 
day most painful and unsatisfactory,—the absence of any defined 
and adequate scale of contribution among Christians at large, and 
the general failure of dedication by men of wealth, of a duly aug- 
menting proportion of their ever-increasing possessions. Happily 
some are seriously weighing this subject, with a view to the 
earnest and conscientious performance of their sacred obligations. 
May they multiply a thousandfold! 

Reasons of highest moment may influence God in preferring 
human agency above every other at command. The following 
more than suffice to prove the wisdom and goodness of the 
choice :— 

1. The necessities of man’s physical nature and moral con- 
dition. 

Expenditure arises from the necessities of man’s nature and 
position, and contributes to his benefit. 

Salvation is a gift. The grace of Christ, the energy of the 
Holy Spirit, pardon, justification, and heaven, arefree. ‘Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift ;” “‘ Take of the water of life 
freely.” The means of their use, preservation, and extension 
among men, are costly. The bread of life is a divine boon; the 
water of life and the grace of the gospel are a rich gratuity ; but 
the necessary means for their dispensation, enjoyment, and dif- 
fusion, require funds. The divine treasure is gratuitous; the 
casket of its preservation it is for man to provide. This God has 
wisely and kindly devolved on man, for the exercise of his powers, 
the cultivation of his heart, and to make him mainly the instru- 
ment of his own happiness and advancement. 

It were as acceptable to God to be worshipped under the 
canopy-of heaven, as in the most magnificent temple ever con- 


structed by human art. It would better tend to foster just con- 


ceptions of his majesty, bounty, and condescension. 
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Offerings, and means of service, are appointed of God, as 
according with man’s nature, and best adapted to promote his 
spiritual advantage. 

The proclamation of the truth for the refreshment of the 
Church, and the evangelisation of the world, is the institution of - 
God for man’s present and eternal welfare. Let man’s skill and 
industry rear the temple which his nature requires, and let his 
resources furnish the instruments and sustain the agencies which 
conduce to his benefit. 

To the wants and woes of humanity all are liable: let the 
sympathies of our common nature induce those who possess a 
competency, to render a prompt and cheerful relief, and let 
others assist as their means may allow. 

The observance of divine worship and the practice of bene- 
volence, is the spirit of the entire Decalogue. The appointments 
of the Jewish economy were for the performance of those duties. 
Christianity also provides its own institutions for the same pur 
poses. 

2. The discovery of a method of co-operation with God. 

The beneficent Creator has given to all some department of 
occupation, some field of labour, suited to their powers and 
worthy of their toil. On man he has conferred the peculiar, 
noble, and animating task of self-cultivation, and the improve- 
ment and spiritual recovery of his race. 

He first welcomes man to the experience of holiness and piety, 
and then sends him to enlarge the kingdom of truth and mercy, 
by winning others to their participation. Surely it were honour 
enough for man, to co-operate with God in any department of 
labour! But to be permitted to do so in reference to the present 
and eternal interest of his species! What condescension in God! 
What a privilege for man! 

8. The institution of a test of man’s love and aeronen to 
God. 

Love to God and man, though justly demanded, is not uni- 
versally cherished. On its existence depends man’s eternal state. 
Its evidence should be clear and indisputable. This is best seen 
in the cheerful surrender of prized good. Property is highly 
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_ valued among men, as the product of toil and enterprise, and as 
_ the representative of all material treasures. God has given proof 
- unmistakeable of his intense love of man, in the gift of Him who 
_ was dearer to himself than all the treasures and tenants of the 
_ universe,—his Son, Jesus Christ. Ought not man to give proof 
of love to God beyond dispute? Few things could better supply 
_ this, than the constant, cheerful, and copious dedication of pro- 
perty to the service of God. Few things so much engage the 
~ ardent interest and pursuit of man, as property. Few can impel 
him to so much present hardship, privation, and suffering for its 
attainment ; or induce its surrender without full recompense. 
Probably, in most instances, next to the forfeiture of life, the 
full and adequate dedication of man’s possessions to God, in daily 
acts of beneficence and piety, is the most searching ordeal to 
which his love can be subjected. To some men, without a large 
_ measure of grace, it would be a perpetual torture. 

It is evident, that God has committed the sustentation of his 
cause and the enlargement of his spiritual kingdom on earth, to 
the care and agency of the Church. He did so to the Jews in 
the institutions of Moses. He does so to Christians under the 
dispensation of grace. Where this work has been duly sustained 
by them, it has prospered, and they have prospered also. Where 
it has been neglected, both have gone to decay together. (Haggai, 

i. 6; James, v. 1-3.) 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MANNER OF OBTAINING THE NECESSARY RESOURCES. 


As a method of laying aside the dedicated amount, none will be 
found at once so simple, easy, and fraught with advantages, as 
that commended by Paul, “ Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” 

= St Cor: xvi. 2.) Some may think this plan troublesome and 

: impracticable i in connexion with large business transactions, and 
T 
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in a day of credit and commercial enterprise, however suited to a 
less active age. 

The plans of Infinite Wisdom are suited to every age, and 
capable of adaptation to every condition. Surely it is wise and 
safe to adhere to this method, till a better be substituted for it 
by the same authority. Surely it is high time to return to it, 
seeing that all human expedients fail to realise the required 
means, while the claims of benevolence and religion become — 
more extensive and urgent year by year. But is there nothing 
of the sanction of the great Lord of the Church in this injune- 
tion? ‘The moral weakness of man, as every heart must witness, 
is palpably manifest, in his reluctance to part with property in 
considerable sums, even for the most approved objects. Fre- 
quently it is out of his power to do so with safety; consequently, 
his offerings rarely reach to a full proportion. 

Did not the Divine Spirit enjoin the habit of a weekly dedi- 
cation as its best corrective? Is not its neglect unwise, unsafe, 
and every way pernicious ? 

Let every Christian, whatever his condition, deposit in a 
private treasury on the holy Sabbath, when the mind forms the 
truest estimate of earthly and heavenly things, and when the 
soul realises its warmest emotions of gratitude and love, his free- 
will offering for the week. Whether the weekly income be 
ascertainable at once, or only to be known by taking the average 
of a more lengthened period, the rule, “‘as God hath prospered,” | 
should ever determine the amount consecrated. 

Such dedication would be the virtual and divinely approved 
performance of the vow of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 22), in the measure 
enjoined by the sacred Spirit (Prov. iii. 9), and at the seasons, 
and under the influence(1 Cor. xvi. 2), which his infinite wisdom 
deemed suitable and effective. The mode revealed 1 Cor. xvi. 
1, 2, is enforced by the argument of 2 Cor. viii. and ix., com- 
mended by the tender and irresistible consideration and example 
of its close, “Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 
Who can dispute the obligation either of measure, ‘‘ As God hath 
prospered thee,” or of time, ‘*On the first day of the week?” 

Rules of conduct, forms of law, and statute-books, are essen- 
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tial among rational beings in every stage of moral imperfection. 
_ If for the purpose of higher moral development, and under more: 
free and gracious economies, the forms often seem to be placed 
in abeyance, their obddigations continue in force so long as the 
relations exist which originated them. Their silence is no 
proof of their abrogation, but only indicates that under higher 
cultivation the requirements of formal rules should be anticipated 
by a willing spirit. 

Christianity is a system of loving constraint, rather than of 
positive command. Its obligations are implied and suggested, 
rather than formally demanded. It leaves to the ingenuity of 
love to infer what Judaism in the minimum measure specifically 
prescribed. 

The employment of the tithal system in Israel for religious 
and benevolent purposes, Paul’s entire silence respecting its 
’ obligation on Gentile converts, and his suggestion of the above 
method of weekly offering, seem to commend this as the one 
best and all-sufficient means of providing for the requirements of 
a the Christian ministry—of poor believers—of the expenses of 
" public worship—of the propagation of the truth—and whatsoever 
other demands might arise in future times. 

4 This system seems to have been practised by the Church 

__with more or less precision for ages, and when national tithes 

subverted it, they also for centuries were appropriated to the 

3 joint purposes of supporting the clergy, relieving the poor, and 
repairing the churches. 

The system thus sufficing for relative action in the Church 
must be equally appropriate to every other demand, as haying its 
vitality and expansive power in the numberless offerings of 

- weekly consecration, and the exhaustless resources of personal 
and domestic gratitude. 

Paul had urged the method of weekly proportionate offerings 
on the Church at:Corinth a year ago. (1 Oor. xii. 1, 2.) “Now 
concerning the collection for the saints,” &c. 

As to season, “‘ Upon the first day of the week.” The Christian 
‘Sabbath-day, the day of the Lord’s resurrection, and of spiritual 
-invigoration and progress; to employ material treasures for the P 
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benefit of souls, and to transmute the gains of earth into the 
riches of heaven. 

As to persons, “ Let every one of you,” old and young, rich — 
and poor, all possessing any personal means. 

As to method, ‘‘ Lay by him in store.” Place it im a sacred 
treasury, ready for occasions of use. 

As to measure, ‘As God hath prospered him.” In pro- 
portion to the realised gains and mercies of the week. 

As to the pervading principle of this method, ‘‘ That there be 
no gatherings when I come.” ‘That there be no need for appeal 
to inferior motives; no need for descent from the grand theme 
of the Cross, to matters of benevolence and economics; but that 
all may be provided beforehand, as of conscientious purpose and 
bountiful devotion; and consequently exceed in measure and 
moral worth, the combined results of all other methods; being 
the fruit of the loftiest principle, and the full aggregate of all 
that ought in justice to be so employed. 

He now endeavours to establish and perpetuate this practice 
among them, by the proof of its wisdom and effectiveness afforded 
by the Churches of Macedonia, an implication of the context 
beyond all dispute (2 Cor. viii. 1-6.) He animates to a similar 
zeal and devotedness, from a principle of holy emulation, and as 
unquestionable evidence of sincere and ardent piety. (7, 8.) 
He seeks to. constrain to it, from the infinite condescension and 
love of Christ on their behalf. (9.) He then proceeds to advise 
it as the most becoming, advantageous, and satisfactory mode of 
vigorously, pleasantly, and conscientiously carrying out their 
acknowledged convictions and purposes of pecuniary dedication. 
(10-12.) In ix. 1-7, he presses it as the only likely means of 
reaching that high measure of aid, and of consequent estimation 
by the Macedonian brethren, of which their circumstances and 
promises had justly excited hope, and of furnishing (12-15), both — 
to God and man, clear and indisputable proof of their real subjec- 
tion to the claims, interest in the grace, conformity to the spirit, 
and cordial appreciation of the love of God in the gift of his Son 
for their salvation. _ 

What higher authority could a grateful, loving heart desire, 
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than that which is thus furnished under the veil of apostolic 
suggestion, not to say command, for the consecration, on every 
Lord’s day, of a fit proportion of the blessings of the week just 
_ mercifully concluded? Of the sum thus added weekly to the 
- general consecrated fund, it were well, if practicable, to deposit 
_ the proportion adjudged for the advantages of personal and rela- 
tive worship, and the diffusion of religion, in a treasury in God’s 


___ house every Sabbath ; the remainder being reserved for judicious 
application to the manifold demands of religion and humanity as 
; they arise. 

‘a It may be far easier to conclude than to prove its impractica- 
bility in our case, more than in that of a Christian of apostolic 
; times. The more frequent the dedication, where really imprac- 


ticable weekly, the more satisfactory in every respect. Surely 
the Christian, anxious to fulfil his sacred trust, instead of reject- 
ing, will rejoice to adopt a method of dedication so commended 
and enforced, so simple and effective. 

If Paul, the inspired Apostle, enjoined it on the churches of 
Galatia and Corinth, can we lay a gracious claim to their pri- 
vileges, and yet safely and conscientiously refuse compliance 
with this demand? Is it less binding on us than on them? If 
this is not obligatory, what is? Let the reader but make a fair 
trial of it in integrity ; he will soon rejoice in its issue. 

3 It is simple, quite easy, and effective. It rests on con- 
scientious principle, and not on caprice, impulse, or example. 
The sum is easily withdrawn from the common stock. It is 
ready for use when worthy objects arise. It bears a fit proportion 
to the divinely-bestowed blessings of the week, and secures a 
benediction on what is retained. It sanctifies all the acts of 
time, and connects them with the interests of eternity. It sim- 
plifies all questions of finance; inducing a true estimation of 
property, and closer adjustment of affairs, as stewards of God, 
ever liable to the final summons. It gives new ardour to spi- 
ritual life. It produces lively interest in every good object. It 
imparts cheerfulness aud animation to the soul. It is the con- 
stant transmutation of the treasures of time into the enduring 
riches of eternity. Its dedication on the Sabbath is the sanctifi- 
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cation to holy purposes of all the hours and labours of the week; 
giving them affinity with the day of the Lord, and stamping the 
coin of earth with the superscription of heaven. 

How like all God’s plans of action is this! not spasmodic, 
arbitrary, and uncertain; not amazing and stunning, like the 
falling avalanche or the boiling cataract. It is silent, gentle, and 
gloriously effective; like the dew and showers of heaven, like 
the ever-gliding river, like the gradually expanding spring and 
fructifying summer; bearing with them the proofs of their pre- 
sence and efficiency in their blossoms, and odours, and delicious 
produce. Here the poor and rich may present an offering of 
widely different and yet equal value, “‘As God hath prospered 
them ;” each acting as a steward of divine bounty, and realising 
the constant blessing of the approving Source of all good. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE OBJECTS TO WHICH THESE FUNDS SHOULD BE DEVOTED. 


Ir will greatly simplify the subject, to place all objects con- 
nected with religion and benevolence together on the Scripture 
method, leaving the apportionment to every one’s judgment and 
conscience. 

There need be no fear of deficiency of means, or that the 
claims of any worthy object would be overlooked. With piety to 
dedicate sufficiency for all, there would be no lack of skill for its 
wise distribution. 

The range of objects comprehends three distinct classes—the 
ministry and its requirements, the assistance and enlargement 
of the Church and conversion of the world, and the entire field 
of general benevolence, 

1. The ministry and the necessary requirements of worship. 

The ministry was the first thing provided for in Israel; not 
as of bounty, but of justice. The same holds good under the 


present dispensation. It is included here for convenience and 


of its income for the priesthood; and another tenth twice in 
three years prior to works of benevolence, for purposes of wor- 
ship; and the third year for benevolence. Nor less positive and 
_ emphatic, both as to rule and measure, are the injunctions of the 
_ economy of grace with regard to the ministry: “Even so hath 
_ the Lord ordained, that they who preach the gospel should live 
* the gospel.” (1 Cor. ix. 14.) “ Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate to him that teacheth in all good things.” 
(Gal. vi. 6.) 

The ministry is, then, to be sustained as befits its importance 

_ and influence, and so as to exempt from the cares of business, 
and allow of entire dedication to the work of God; and this, not 
as bounty or benevolence, but as an equivalent for services ren- 
dered. Paul urged on the Church at Corinth, on grounds of jus- 
tice and analogy, the liberal support of the gospel ministry, 
affirming his right to that, which, to prevent suspicion of self- 
interest in his argument, he waived; and while receiving needful 
aid from others, craving indulgence for the injustice thus done 
_ those, whose support was never tendered; “I robbed other 
_ churches, taking wages of them, to do you service.” (2 Cor. xi. 
- 7-9.) “Vor what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
_ churches, except that I myself was not burdensome to you? for- 
‘ give me this wrong.” (2 Cor. xii. 13.) Paul thus taught the 
- Corinthians, they had small grounds for glorifying in gifts and 
refinements, while wanting in mere justice, in permitting their 
minister to be supported by poor and distant churches. How 
clear the inference of a church’s dishonour, in a parsimonious 
support, much more denial of support, to the ministry! Surely 
the labours and benefits of the ministry of grace are as valuable 
and refreshing as those of Judaism! Connected with this, as a 
mere matter of justice, are the temple and needful expenditure 
of divine worship. These are a Christian’s first obligations ; and 
well will it be, both for themselves and for the world, when every 
oue shall joyfully dedicate to the ministry and sanctuary of his 
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choice, some near proportion to the offerings of an Israelite. 
Such a scale of contribution would, doubtless, yield sufficent 
resources for all the requirements of worship and ministerial 
support, leaving a surplus fully adequate to every demand of 
temporal and spiritual beneficence. 

2. The assistance and extension of the Church and conver- 
sion of the world. 

No being may or can live for itself. God, who alone can, 
willnot. Allare placed in a state of mutual relation and depend- 
ence. Mankind specially are a brotherhood ; a family, with kin- 
dred minds, wants, and sympathies. Selfishness violates this 
bond ; benevolence cherishes it. The distinguishing feature of 
Christianity is benevolence. It is, as a system, the embodiment 
of divine benevolence, and its adaptation to the necessities of 
man, The benevolence of God blessing the individual man, 
and then, moulding him after the divine character and spirit, in- 
ducing cheerful self-sacrifice for the good of others. Its first 
field of exertion is the soul and its deathless interests. What a 
range of enterprise and sacrifice here opens to view! It is our 
privilege to live in a day of increasing Christian activity, and 
demand for pecuniary consecration. There is the work of 
relieving the poor of our own fellowship, of helping other 
churches involved in calamity, or unable of themselves to defray 
the expenditure of religious worship—contributions for the erec- 
tion of sanctuaries in destitute localities, for education of youth, 
for the support of Home and Foreign Missions, and for all the 
agencies employed for the evangelisation of mankind. 

3. The broad range of general benevolence. 

Christianity aims to relieve and bless man, both for present 
and future existence, It dispenses blessings material for time, 
and moral and spiritual for eternity. It instructs, cheers, and 
elevates him on earth, and trains and qualifies him for the 
felicities of heaven. 

It has its funds for the assistance of needy kindred, educa- 
tional institutions, local poor assessments, hospitals, infirmaries, 
and all the varied operations and appliances of a true human 
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sympathy, and of an enlightened and cordial imitation of the 
gracious Teacher and Benefactor of our race, “ who went about 
doing good.” All acts of benevolence to man as God’s creature, 
and from regard to Him, are received by Christ as done to him- 
x self, and will of grace be so rewarded. (Matt. xxv. 40.) 
- It would be always preferable to apply devotcd property in 
__ increasing the privileges and comforts of the needy ; by finding 
them employment, heightening their wages, and otherwise call- 
ing out their energies on their own behalf; rather than in gifts 
and palpable acts of charity. All that a Christian intentionally 
and conscientiously expends on his social position and general 
style of living, with this distinct design, may be fairly considered 
as consecrated property; due regard being first given to other 
worthy objects. Indiscriminate almsgiving to strangers, would 
seem to be positively pernicious ; tending to encourage vagrancy, 
idleness, and deception. 

What a field is here presented for the exercise of a large, wise, 
and fervent charity ; ranging from the effort to relieve the wants 
and sorrows of time, to the instruction and salvation of the soul; 
from the performance of the feeblest service for the honour of 

’ God, to the attempt to fill the earth with the grace and glory of 
Immanuel ! 

In such a work, who that aspires to the hallowed name of a 
Christian, would not exercise his ingenuity to discover how much 
rather than how little, he can consecrate? Who would not use 
the utmost economy of personal expenditure and family provi- 
sion, to increase the means disposable to such an object? Can 
any one, having a spark of divine love in his soul, fail to dedi- 

cate anything short of all that he can possibly spare, however 
narrow his means, to glorify his Saviour, and promote the com- 
fort, enlightenment, and salvation of his species? Can any 
= nobler object be found to which to devote the largest wealth; or 
for which to exercise the most rigid economy and self-denial ? 
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CHAPTER IV.: 
THE PROPORTION OF INCOME TO BE DEDICATED TO THESE PURPOSES, 


Income is the means of subsistence, arising from estates, 
funds, interest of shares of companies, landed property, and 
profits of business, &c., when all payments on borrowed monies, 
and all the necessary expenses of conducting such business, are 
subtracted. Every well-conducted, successful business, must 
bear a percentage of profit on the amount of its returns. The 
income of its proprietor is what remains, when all its losses and 
expenditure are deducted. Let the Christian first satisfy him- 
self as to the just proportion which different amounts of income 
should yield in the form of self-assessment, for the purposes of 
religion and humanity—what of incomes of 501, of 100/., of 
2001. per annum respectively, and so on in the ascending scale? 
Next, let him learn the amount of his income, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances and the uncertainty of times will allow. Then let 
him dedicate such proportion, according to the importance of 
soliciting objects. A candid mind and upright heart will soon 
surmount all imagined difficulties, in the way of ascertaining the 
proportion of income that each Christian ought to consecrate. 
If there be any suitable and practicable rule, it must be ex- 
pressed or implied in the statute-book of divine truth. Such rule 
can be ascertained, by the examination of the general spirit of 
the entire Scriptures, — by the unchangeable nature of all moral 
and religious obligation,—by the Jewish law of tithe and free- 
will offerings,—by the immense enlargement of the field of 
exertion under the present dispensation,—and by the special 
pominence given in the New Testament to the pecuniary 
department of benevolence. 

1. By the general spirit of the entire Scriptures. 

That spirit is one of thorough, universal, incessant consecra~ 
tion to God. It admits of no end of being inferior to this. One 
passage from each part of the sacred testimony will suffice for 
this purpose; “ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with 
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- the first-fruits of all thy increase.” (Prov. iii, 9.) Here is a 
broad, definite, final, and universal principle of action, restricted 
to no period or dispensation ; a general rule for all time, giving 
scope, nevertheless, in regard to measure, to the exercise of 
choice and good-will. Different methods may be employed to 
carry it out at different periods; but the Jaw is one. God may 
_ at one time enjoin a particular mode of its application, both for 
q present use, and to furnish suggestive light for future guidance, 
__ as with the rule of tithe and sacrifice of old; or he may employ 
. knowledge of former regulations as a trial of fidelity and affec- 
: tion. Hither way, not to live supremely to him, is treason to his 
7 
; 


_ throne. Still more emphatic, if possible, is the tenor of the . 


; Gospel, ‘‘ Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
5 do, do all to the glory of God.” (1 Cor. x. 31.) Here all the 
3 functions of life, and all the motives and actions of being, are 
4 claimed, as a cheerful sacrifice to the God of love. Were this 
our rule of conduct, how bountiful would be our pecuniary 


 offerin gs! 

3 2. The unchangeable nature of all religious and moral obli- 
gation. 

- If it was ever the duty of one man to worship and glorify 
2 God, and to love and befriend his fellow-men, it is equally that 
of every man in every age. If God taught Israel to maintain 
the ordinances of divine worship, for spiritual instruction and 
q enjoyment, and to relieve their poorer brethren, by a prescribed 
~ rule; shall we, who live under a nobler economy, claim freedom 


from these moral duties, because we are not under their cere- 
monial? The conduct and teachings of the Saviour afford no 
encouragement to such a conclusion, but, entirely to the con- 
trary: ‘I am not come to destroy the law, or the prophets, but 
to fulfil.” <<‘ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law.” (Matt. v. 17, 18.) 

Instead of finding a plea for the neglect of moral duties, in 
the abolition of mere ceremonial observances, should not we, who 
derive our best plans and designs of form, taste, and architecture, 
from the material works of God, and the pencillings of his hand, 
joyfully adopt his methods for the attainment of moral and reli- 
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gious ends, in assurance of their wisdom and effectiveness? 
Should not our superior advantages constrain to the loftiest. 
devotedness ? 

8. The Jewish law of tithe and free-will offerings. 

The first mention of tithe is concerning Abraham’s presenta- 
tion of a tenth of the spoils to Melchizedek. (Gen. xiv. 18-20.) 
The next, Jacob’s promise of a tenth to God, should he return to 
his native country. (Gen. xxviii. 22.) The words tithe, and 
tenth, are synonymous. Jacob’s expression is, “I will give 
tithes, or tenth.” Paul uses these terms. synonymously, Heb. 
vii. 2-9. 

The dedication of the same proportion in these instances, and 
the injunction of this proportion on Israel, excite the conjecture, 
that the consecration of a tenth was among the unrecorded insti- 
tutes of worship conveyed to Adam, as animal sacrifices seems to 
have been. And therefore not a part of the mere ceremonial of 
the Mosaic economy, but a divinely-appointed method of fulfil- 
ment of a moral principle, never to be sct aside. 

The payment of tithes was binding on all heads of families, 
not dependent for subsistence on personal service. (Lev. xxvii. 
30-32.) Its detention caused deep poverty and calamity, and 
was branded as robbery of God. (Mal. ii. 8.) 

The Pharisee boasted of his scrupulous performance of this 
obligation, “I give tithes of all that I possess.” 

In the allotment of the land of Canaan, the portion that 
would have fallen to the tribe of Levi, except their cities of 
residence, was divided among the other tribes, and they were 
required to bring the tenth of their whole produce for the suste- 
nance of the Levites. (Num. xviii. 21-24.) 

This was simply a recompense for service done on their be- 
half. Jehovah would have his worship and service in Israel. He 
would have it conducted with order, reverence, and piety. The 
duties of its offices should not be left to the venture of the hour, 
or to the performance of any who would undertake them. 

A large and well-instructed body of persons, the men of an 
entire tribe, in full age and energy, were to give themselves to 
this work, in its various departments; to fulfil their term of 
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service in the temple, and to be the general instructors of the 
nation. For these labours they were to receive the tenth of the 
national produce. This tribe abstained from the ordinary en- 
gagements of life, to perform the routine of public worship for 
the nation; and eleven tribes, possessing and cultivating their 
territory, brought its proceeds, as the just recompense of their 
services and necessary means of their subsistence. On receipt of 
the national tithe by this tribe, a tenth of the whole was pre- 
sented to the family of Aaron, which alone performed the strict 
duties of priesthood. (Numb. xviii. 25-80.) 
a A second tithe was required of the nation for the feasts, ser- 
vices, and sacrifices of the Tabernacle. (Deut. xiv. 22-27.) Every 
_ third year this tithe was appropriated to the relief and benefit of 
the poor and afflicted. (Deut. xiv. 28, 29.) 
ie Josephus mentions both these tithes. (Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8, 
e §3) : 
! Beyond these items of expenditure to Israel, there was, as 
some think, the annual payment of soul-ransom, a half-shekel 
- levied on all males from twenty years old and pees (Exod. 
- xxx. 11-16.) 
a There were the offerings of first-fruits (Exod. xxiii. 19); offer- 
___ ings of trespass after sin, or ceremonial defilement (Lev. v. 2-10); 
latins peace-offerings (Lev. xix. 5); the gleanings of the vines 
and fields (Lev. xix. 9). Besides these were those of their three 
principal feasts, which all mature males were required to attend 
with an offering, the value of which was left to their own dis 
position and ability. (Deut. xvi. 16, 17.) 

From these particulars, it is evident, that the cost of religion 
and benevolence to a Jew, ranged from a fifth of his income to 
what higher proportion he chose; while the poorest of the nation 
were expected to render such aid as their limited means would 
permit. (Lev. xii. 6-8; xiv. 22-30.) 

The design of this arrangement, probably, was to make 
religion and brotherly-kindness a fundamental principle and 
essential element of their personal and national life. Its in- 
fluence, undoubtedly, was to make the service of God to a carnal, 
selfish mind, unbearably irksome and oppressive; but to a holy 
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spiritual mind, an ever-flowing stream of satisfaction and joy ; 
the constant realisation of life in and labour for God. 

Was not a household method of contribution, in which the 

‘poorest might participate, preferred to every other, with the 
gracious design, that provision might be made for God as an 
inmate, resident, and member of every family? Was it not 
intended to teach, that the great Lord of all would condescend 
to dwell with, bless, and succour those families, which cheerfully 
conceded his claims, honoured him as the head, and prized him 
as the best beloved ? 

The correct application of the question of tithe and offerings 
to the circumstances and obligations of Christians, requires the 
present introduction of the two remaining considerations, only 
premising, that whatever may be the literal regulations of 


human law, the scriptural obligation is only enjoined on an ~ 
occupying proprietor, and on a people in a state of religious — 


uniformity. 


4, The immense enlargement of the field of exertion under © 


‘the present dispensation. 

Judaism was a national system, of limited and restricted 
character. Though it allowed the benefit of foreigners, it was by 
proselytising; a measure not likely, as man is constituted, to 
operate extensively. Its offerings were for the benefit of their 
own poor, and the preservation of religion as it was. Its aim 
and action were local, limited, and conservative. 

Christianity, as a system, open its arms and heart to the 
world. It offers its benefits to universal man. It is in its very 
nature aggressive and diffusive., It seeks to put away from 
man—every man—wherever, found, every evil of his earthly 
condition, and to bring him into the liberty and dignity of a 
child of God. It aims to benefit him both for this and the 
future world. As the delegated dispenser of the ‘ common 
salvation,” and the infinitely varied and precious blessings it 
comprehends, it demands and merits for its diffusion the tongues 
and hearts—yea, the entire influence, talents, and property of 
all its subjects. 


<n 


With such a field of labour, and such an object, must not the 
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_ means supplied greatly exceed those of a mere stationary and 
__ hational system? ‘To suppose that the principle of tithe has 
nothing to do with Christianity, by way of suggesting an easy 
and universal method of voluntary assessment for religious pur- 
poses in the absence of a specific injunction, is to imply that, ~~ 
Infinite Wisdom was at fault, in demanding ample means for a 
small and inferior work, and leaving the vast and God-like 
without resources adequate to its support. Can it be believed 
that this detail of plan and sufficiency of means for a temporary 
system, had no designed bearing on that which, succeeding it, 
is of universal operation, and worthy of unspeakably loftier 
liberality, though enjoining no such definite rule of con- 
_ tribution ¢ 
5. The peculiar prominence given in the New Testament to 
the pecuniary department of benevolence. 
Tt will be easy to prove that the obligations and motives of 
pecuniary consecration adduced in the Old, increase and in- 
tensify in the New Testament. Could any be justly entitled to 
‘the privileges and mercies of either dispensation without liability 
to its moral obligations? Are not these obligations the same in 
both cases? Are not the two Testaments corresponding parts 
of one great and glorious system of truth; one revelation of the 
duty of man and the mind and grace of God? Lither is incom- 
plete alone. Judaism was “a shadow of good things to come,” 
the introduction of a grand system of truth and spiritual 
economics, on a limited scale, and by stipulated rule; to prove 
what can be effected by orderly and universal action under the 
reign of love. 
Christianity instead of being opposed to Judaism, or the 
abolition of anything in it that is moral, holy, or benevolent, is 
its unlimited expansion, both in the range of its objects and — 
the means of its support. It is the impartation of the motive 
of love to the organisation of rule; the infusion of life into the 
well-adapted body of order and system, If Judaism supplied the 
rule of action, Christianity furnishes the motives for its fulfil- 
ment.” The former rears the temple and altar, and prescribes 
the sacrifice; the latter furnishes the worshippers bringing their 
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grateful offerings. Judaism stood in relation to Christianity as 
a type, a system of training by visible forms and ceremonies. 
What is ritual in the former is peculiar to it. What is moral in 
either is common to both. Christianity confirms and perpetuates 
what is moral in Judaism, while it adapts and modifies to its 
use whatever is wise and practicable of method and agency. 

’ The law of tithe in Israel was not a mere ceremonial, as the 
wearing of certain garments, or the mode of offering sacrifices, 
It was a divinely-chosen method of performance of the obliga- 
tions of piety, justice, and benevolence; and therefore worthy of 
man’s use under all the altered aspects of religion, till God 
himself shall substitute for it some new and better system. He 
has never done this; therefore its principle remains in force. 

The life and teaching of Christ should elevate all moral and 


religious obligations to the highest possible point of human esti- 


mation. 

Christianity does not abolish tithe, but, infusimg into it the 
life of principle and the warmth of love, it seeks to employ it 
for the world’s evangelisation. Moses and Elias, having first 
discovered the wisest method of contribution, reveal Christ as 
the fit object of both human and divine love, and bid men lay 
at his feet the offerings of their grateful homage. 

The demands of Christianity as an all-pervading principle of 
benevolence, are frequent and urgent; Judaism furnishes the 
best method for their fulfilment. Moses furnishes the rule, 
Christ the vitalising principle and motive of its performance. 
If the Old Testament enjoins the practice of liberality of offer- 
ings, the New reiterates and intensifies the same. (Ps. xli. 1; 
exii. 4, 5, 9: Prov. iii, 9: 1 Tim. vi. 18: Heb. xiii. 16.) If 


the Old Testament condemns a grasping selfishness, Christianity _ 


brands it with its special malediction. (Ps. x. 8: Isaiah, lvii. 
17. Hab. ii. 9: James, v. 1, 2: Luke, xii. 20.) 

The instructions of the New Testament in this respect eaceed 
those of the Old. It is here we learn the relation of man to God 
us a steward of divine bounty, intrusted with talents for use and 
increase. Here, by the parable of the good Samaritan, we learn 
that the range of benevolent exertion is universal man. Here 
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the principle of self-denial breaks forth with affecting power, 
discovering its necessity for our own safety and honour; its 
beneficent influence upon others, and its bearing on the lors of 
God ; at the-same time illustrating and commending its lesson 
_ by the great example and symbol of self-sacrifice, with it so 
‘Z strikingly exhibits to view. (2 Cor. viii. 9.) Here a principle is 
_ propounded concerning all just and worthy claims which every 
one can practise, whatever his condition. (Matt. vii. 12; 1 Cor. 
2 “xvi. 2; Gal. vi. 6-10; 1 Peter, iv. 10.) Here liberality is based 
on the highest able motive, the grace of God towards us ; 
and our attempted resemblance to him in spontaneous and dis- 
z interested beneficence. (Luke, vi. 35.) Here special notice is 
_ taken of instances of liberality in circumstances of poverty,— 
_ the widow’s mite, the box of ointment, and the abounding 
4 liberality in deep poverty of the Macedonian churches. If the 
_ Old Testament suggests a wise and safe use of property—(* He 
that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord,” Prov. xix. 17)— 
the New discloses the blessed issue to which it conducts, and the 
infinite gain that shall flow from the same. (Matt. vi. 19-21; 
’ Luke, xii. 33, 34; 1 Tim. vi. 17.) 

The comparison of these passages teaches, that on the lowest 
ground, it is inconceivably gainful to change the perishable and 
uncertain property of earth, for whose future possession there 
can be no certain guarantee, into the sure and unending trea- 
sures of heaven ;—that to employ them for those who are the 
special charge and care of God, the poor and afflicted, is to be 
sure of a rich and glorious recompense, when the treasures of 
earth shall be no more ;—and that man should esteem his soul 
of higher nature and value than to be contented with earthly 
good, and should anticipate the eternal enjoyment of the divine 
favour as its only satisfying portion and happiness. 

Lhe Old Testament predicts the arrival of a period, when the 
prescribed measure of tithe will be cast into the shade, by the 
more ample offerings of a self-prompting gratitude and loving 
homage. How are such predictions as those of Psalm Ixxii. “pe 
Tsaiah Ix. to be fulfilled, but under a state of piety and devoted- 
ness superior to the demands and gifts of stipulated duty?» Is 


—— 
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there anything in the history of the early Christian Church, 
composed of those who in various climes had performed the rites 
of Judaism, to indicate that they felt themselves absolved by the- 
abolition of their ceremonial, from the obligation of pecuniary 
consecration? Does not the lovely picture drawn in Acts, il. 
44, 45, iv. 82-87, prove, that they felt their obligations to be 
immensely increased, and that their all was a sacrifice quite 
inadequate to its expression. Circumstances required an entire 
and universal surrender. Love and devotion were equal to the 
demand; and thus succoured and glorified the cause. The deed 
was worthy of the occasion, it nobly met its exigencies, and 
revealed the moral power of love at the commencement of its 
reign. 

Had a similar spirit possessed the universal Church in all 
subsequent ages, what a heaven-like world had earth been long 
ago! How glorious had been her triumphs, and how rich her 
bliss ! , 

In less trying periods, the Christian may advantageously 
pursue his calling, and dedicate a liberal measure of its profits. 
But surely the offerings of a state of safety and peace, should at 
least approximate to those of a condition of oppression and 
adversity! 

The method of weekly contribution commended by Paul, is 
the systematic appropriation of property to the proper ends of its - 
bestowment, so as constantly to meet the claims of God and 
man, leaving a principal in hand for future use and increase. 
The wisdom, dignity, and happiness of the Church, will be found 
in a Jiberal self-tithing by weekly presentation. 

The true bearing of the Jewish law of tithe on Christians 
seems to be, the commendation of a principle and method 
universally appropriate, practicable, and satisfactory ; a principle 
capable of adaptation as to measure, according to the means 
possessed, the objects requiring aid, and the obligations of the 
giver. 

If the Christian is free from the ceremonial of sacrifices and 
ablutions, which were mere emblems of what he enjoys in reality 
through the blood of Christ, is it just and gracious, therefore, to 
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_ infer and practise freedom from pecuniary consecration? Is not 


the fair inference rather, increased consecration? It is univer- 
sally allowed that responsibility enlarges with privilege : ‘‘ Where 
much is given much shall be required.” Can anything short of 
a higher rate of offering than that of a Jew be appropriate for a 
Christian ? 

The stipulations of rule were for a new system,— for its pre- 
servation under a state of childhood and servitude. Their re- 
moval under a state of manhood is proof of confidence in the 
higher influence of holy willinghood, and the larger sacrifices of 
cordial affection. It is confidence in mental ability and moral 
integrity to infer the measure of obligation, and in the power of 
love and gratitude to secure its full dedication. Shall human 
parsimony be permitted to disappoint these just and gracious con- 
fidings of Divine benignity 2 

If there is no formal injunction of self-assessment on the 
Christian as on the Jew, it is from the assumption that duty is 
sufficiently clear without it ; and because it is impossible to frame 
a law better adapted to reach the widely different conditions of 


~men than this does. Tithe, as an institute, seems to be fairly 


compatible only with a limited and local Church, with uniformity 
of worship, as in Israel, all being about on an equality, and pro- 
prietors. It is essentially formal in nature, and restrictive in 
tendency. Christianity is universal in spirit and aim; one in 
essence, though diverse in mode. It is astate of active willing- 
hood, furnishing spirit and motive wide as the range of man’s 
sympathies and resources. It refrains from the imposition of a 
duty, te leave scope for the freer and fuller operation of self- 
purposing love. It is the God of love, saving by sovereign grace 
and mercy the creature who could not be saved of desert ; refrain- 
ing from imposing conditions and formal rules of grateful ser- 
vice, as detracting from the value both of this boon and man’s 
grateful offering ; leaving it to the heart to infer its own obliga- 
tions, and enjoy all the delight of their free dedication. It is as 
if God would furnish evidence, under the two dispensations of 


~ law and grace, of the superiority of the latter. 


The dispensation of law failed to furnish the means merely of 


a 
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its own sustentation, and the voice of the last prophet dies away, 
lamenting and rebuking this failure, and giving promise of a 
coming change of system. (Mal. iii. 10, 18; iv.) 

The principle of a loving free-will offering ; of constant uncon- 
strained self taxation, guided by the light of the legal economy, 
supplies its place; the additional instruction given is the weekly 
period. (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) The demand of law is hushed, to allow 
scope for the richer offerings of grateful ingenuity and adoring 
love. It is the substitution of the gift of a friend for the pay- 
ment of a menial, — the service of a child for that of a hireling, 
—the homage of a loyal and loving subject for the reluctant 
surrender of an imposed tax,—the box of precious ointment which 
an affectionate heart provides ever and anon, to heal the woes of 
man, and to shed a grateful perfume in the presence of Him to 
whom it owes its every hope and joy. What scope is there for 
stipulations of measure of dedication where all is devoted in the 
first act of personal religion, ‘“‘ Ye are not your own?” Who can 
frame a fixed, invariable, and limited rule for the measure of | 
loyal service, or filial love, or conjugal sympathy? The Christian 
holds all these relations to the Infinite God, through the work of 
his Redeemer. Shall he require a rule for his offerings ? What 
demand can be made, short of all that remains after the neces- 
sary expenditure of life, — that exception being made, only to fit 
for renewed consecration ? 

Christians require no formal substitution of the present for 
the ancient.Sabbath. They realise at once their duty and advan- 
tage, in celebrating on that day their Redeemer’s triumph over 
sin and death. The implications of the Gospel on this point, 
more than suffice to fix the rule. Why should it not be thus in 
reference to what is equally evident,—the law of pecuniary offer- 
ings? very Christian is called to work in the vineyard of his 
Lord, to serve in his great household, to fight under his banner. © 
His whole being, faculties, and possessions, are to be dedicated 
to his honour, and his entire nature sanctified to his glory. 

This he admits to be his sacred obligation. What room is 
there, then, for defining a rule of measure concerning that which © 
is already dedicated ? 
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The very heathen have adopted tithe for religious purposes. 
The Arabian merchantmen dedicated the tenth of their 


" odoriferous treasures. The citizens of Athens sustained by tithe 


the numerous shrines, which acquired for them a reputation for 


religious reverence and worship. The Romans presented to 


Hercules a tenth of the spoils of war. Many Hindoos and 
Chinese devote a much larger sum to the service of idolatry. 

Shall the Christian, then, refuse or grudge to offer a due and 
definite proportion of his property, on the altar of his God and 
Saviour ? 

The presentation to the Deity of man’s best possessions has 
ever been a prevalent practice. 

In ignorance of the true God, men have set apart the noblest 
objects of creation for worship. The finest specimens of the 
animal tribes have bled on their altars. The temples of heathen 
deities have been most magnificent erections, and their shrines 
have groaned under the richest gifts which deluded millions 


could present. 


Shall not the offerings of intelligent Christian love exceed 
those of pagan fear and superstition ? 

The dedication of the choicest objects to God was a law in 
Israel, and is full of instruction for us. God required for his 
service a tabernacle of the most valuable and durable materials, 
gems of the brightest lustre, vessels of the most precious metals, 
fabrics of the finest textures and richest hues, animals of perfect 
form, and priests free from personal blemish. The Temple of 
Solomon was most rich and magnificent, and all its appurte- 
nances most precious. If God was served for ages under a typical 
system, with the most valuable that man could present, and him- 
self offered up his well-beloved Son to atone for man’s sin, and 
make his services and offerings valid and acceptable, can the 
Christian fail to recognise his infinite obligation? Can he be 
reluctant to dedicate his best possessions with warmest love? 

If the sentiments advanced be correct, it follows, that the 
proportion of the Christian’s offerings to religion and humanity 


should as much exceed the’ ratio of the law of tithe, as his 
obligations exceed those of a Jew; that he should proportion his 


= 
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offerings to the measure of his resources ;: and that he should 
conscientiously keep down expenditure and practise self-denial of 
the luxuries and elegancies of life, to have wherewith to devote 
in the fullest measure to the Saviour’s glory. 

What scope is there here for endless diversity of amount, yet 
all proportionate, and all equally pleasing to God! Did sucha 
practice prevail in these days of large and rapid accumulations, 
Christians would be found devoting in every possible proportion, 
varying probably from a hundredth part, to four-fifths, or even 
nine-tenths, of their income. How rare, then, would be the 
present frequent anomalous sight, of Christians growin im- 
mensely rich, while the assistance they render for the benefit of 
perishing millions, bears no proportion to their accumulations! 
Oh, that the true end and worth of wealth were thus generally 
understood! Oh, that its ardent pursuit by religious men were 
for this purpose ! 

It has been shown, that under Jewish law, all heads of fami- 
lies inheriting land, furnished more than one-fifth annually of 
their income for religion and benevolence; that the tribe of Levi 
contributed a tenth to the family of Aaron, and that e en the 
poor were required to assist according to their ability, in all acts 
of personal worship. If not able to present a lamb, to offer a 

pair of turtle-doves. (Compare Lev. vy. 7; xii. 6-8 ; and Luke, ii. 

22-24.) In a word, it demanded the co-operation of all, and 
fixing the minimum, left every one at liberty to exceed it as 
he would. 

The various details of the Jewish ceremonial, having each 
their own spiritual import, Christianity absorbs their forms in 
the clearer manifestation of their meanings. Even in the 
brightest days of the tithal system, as if. to foreshadow the 
greater demands and more adequate and suitable methods of 
a superior coming age, recourse was had for extra require- 
ments to the expedient of extra free-will offerings; as for the 
erection and decoration of the Tabernacle by Moses; of the 
Temple by Solomon; and of the restoraticns of Jehoida and 
Hizra: as if adumbrating the more pliant nature and more 
prolific power of the appendage than the rule; and the designed 
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absorption of tithe in free-will offerings in a coming age as its 


_ natural fruit and superior system; even as the moral of the Pass- 
_ over is merged and more clearly revealed in the Lord’s Supper. 


Mothing is stated in the New Testament as to the abrogation 


of tithe, though from the nature of the case, its dedication by 


Christians must have contemplated Christian rather than Jewish. 
objects. It may be doubted if the full capabilities of the Jewish 
Institute have ever yet been developed: for does not the unli- 
mited free-will offering after tithe contain the principle of suffi- 
ciency for every necessity, and the germ of the highest realiza- 
tions of even Christian consecration; as well as the element of 
its absorption in the larger offerings of evangelic love? For what 
was the spirit-of the Jewish Institute, but the dedication to the 
glory of God and the relief of man of all that could wisely be 
spared from realized income? these objects constituting a grand 
item in deciding the scale of relative expenditure, and the costs 
of social station. 

And what beyond this are the highest demands even of 
evangelic obligation, and the largest offerings of Christian love ? 
A full free-will offering to the extent of ability absorbs and 
exceeds tithe. Such is the precise character of Gospel obliga- 
tion, ‘as God hath prospered.” 

The first mention of the dedication of property in the New 
Testament, the presentation by the Magi of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh to the Infant Redeemer (Matt.ii.11), is under circum 
stances both novel and peculiar, seeming to supersede tithe, at 
least to pervade, animate, and supplement it with the divinely- 
approyed method of free-will offering, as most befitting the 
genius of, and most adequate to the veitepietie of, the inci- 
pient dispensation. 

Thus Christ, as their antitype, received the tithe of the 
Patriarchal and Jewish ages, in the persons of Melchisedec and 
Aaron, as a National Priest ; and the voluntary tribute and fealty 
of Gentiles as a Universal King. In the person of Melchisedec 
as his type, Christ received tithe of Abraham for all under the 
dispenSation of animal sacrifice, which his death completed. 
(Heb. vii. 8-10; and ix. 26.) And in the homage of these Gen- 
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tiles, he sanctified to this dispensation the principle of sponta- 
neous offerings. 

The subsistence of Christ and his apostles seems to 
have been largely drawn from the grateful bounty of persons 
indebted to his healing power. (Luke, viii. 2; John, xii. 1-2.) 
The costly box of ointment, both of the penitent (Luke, vii. 
37-38,) and Mary of Bethany (John, xii. 3), were prized by the 
Saviour, as being the spontaneous offerings of hearts, whose 
adoring love exceeded all adequate means of expression. The 


superlative value of the widow’s two mites consisted, in their 


being the voluntary dedication of all to the service of her God. 
(Luke, xvi. 4.) The exhortation of the Saviour, ‘‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” &c. (Luke, 
xxi. 9), plainly points to free acts of benevolence as proofs of true 
piety. The singular and urgent condition of the Pentecostal 
Churches called for some new and superior means of supply, for 
the new and unprecedented demands; no part of the national 
tithe flowing into their coffers. Resources equal to the emer- 
gency were found in the collective free-will offerings of the 
Christian brotherhood. (Acts, ii. 44-45 ; iv. 84-35.) 

The solemn expostulation of Peter with Ananias and Sap- 
phira, was for wilful falsehood, concerning pretended consecration 
of what was ‘entirely at their own disposal. (Acts, v. 4.) 

The teachings of Paul to Gentile converts lift up the rule 
and measure of Christian dedication to the highest possible prin- 
ciple and motive, that of the scale of privilege and ability, and of 
its agreeableness in the sight of God. (1 Cor. vi. 19-20; xvi. 
1-2; 2 Cor. ix. 6-7; viii. 9; Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 6.) The 
wise and simple method enjoined by him on the Galatians and 
Corinthians, and so elaborately and cogently argued and illus- 
trated, (2 Cor. viii. and ix.) leaves the measure to voluntary 
decision. 

The feature in the most opportune and refreshing relief, sent 
once and again to Paul from Philippi, that most cheered and 
delighted him was, that these spontaneous gifts to the servant 


proved their cordial love and devotion to his divine Master. 


(Phil. iv. 17.) 
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The resources of Apostolic Churches were not stipulated tithe, 
but the love- offerings of Gentile Believers, not used to, though 
probably instructed and influenced by it. 

No traces, are found in the history of the early Christian 
Churches of their practice of tithe as the dictate of holy willing- 
hood; and when in the fourth century it was imposed by Imperial 
authority, it was not so much to sustain the true Church of 
Christ, as the ecclesiastical peace of princes under Christ’s 
name. 

It is a palpable fact, that in the adoption of tithe as a 
National Institute in every age and country, the true Church of 
Christ has had little to do with its funds, while they have often 
sustained in power and grandeur her bitterest enemies. 

Respecting the conduct of Christians in more recent times, 
the original advertisement beautifully says :—* In reading the 
biography of the most eminently pious and useful in different 
ages, one must have been often struck with the fact, that almost 
all of them deyoted a regular proportion of their income to the 
Lord in pious and charitable uses. We might mention many 
whose names are familiar, whose writings are venerated, and 
whose memory is precious; e.g. the Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, Archbishop Tillotson, the Rev. Drs. 
Hammond, Annesley, Watts, and Doddridge; the Revs. R. Baxter, 
J. Wesley, T. Gouge, Brand, and R. Treffry, jun.; together with 
the excellent Countess of Huntingdon, Mrs. Rowe, and Mrs. Bury. 
None of these gave less than one-tenth of their annual income, 
while several of them gave much more, and some of them gave 
all they had away, beyond the scriptural provision,—‘ food and 
raiment.” 

The conclusion thus reached is,—a single tithe seems to have 
been devoted, if not the sacred obligation, in patriarchal times, 
where considerable means permitted. Abraham paid Melchisedec 
tithe of the spoils of war (Gen. xiv. 20), and Jacob vowed to 
dedicate it if restored to his paternal inheritance. (Gen. xxviil. 
20-22.) A twofold tithe, with several other stipulations, and 
any possible expansion of voluntary offerings, was the duty of an 
Israelite. Some Christians have practised tithe as an inferred 
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obligation. Others have greatly exceeded it. The Christian 
seems to be left to deduce his obligation, in love and integrity, 
from the precedents of Judaism—the superiority of his advan- 
tages — the ever enlarging necessities of the world — the higher 
claims of the Gospel—and the extent of his resources. 

Surely it must be a feeble state of piety, and low sense of 
love to Christ, that can infer an inferior obligation to that of 
patriarchal times; unless with very limited means, or very large 
and imperative social demands ! 

Surely Christians in easy, and especially in affluent circum- 
stances, assuming any hope or interest in Christ, will recognise a 
rule of sacred obligation equalling, if not exceeding, that of an 
Israelite !! 


Talents, under every dispensation, whether few or many, . 


must return a measure of increase corresponding with their 
number and worth. How just, safe, and effective would it prove 
in every case to devote the same on the “ first day of the week!” 
Some Christians, eminent for piety and intelligence, consider the 
rule of tithe as a minimum rate, universally binding on poor and 
rich, alike in every age: in truth, as a moral obligation, apart 
from and prior to any ceremonial. Does not the ancient eco- 
nomy, illustrated by the principle, ‘As God hath prospered 
thee,” favour rather, the dedication of a rate bearing proportion 
to means? Abraham gave a tenth; Jacob vowed a tenth; an 
ordinary Jew gave not less than a fourth, or even a third, of his 
income ; a poor person brought a lamb; and if very poor, two 
young pigeons. The inference seems to be, a varying, mild, and 
practicable proportion rather than a uniform rate. A measure 
unburdensome to the poor, and yet reaching the height of 
sacrifice with all. 

The same rate on all varieties of income must either press 
severely upon the poor, or involve little self-denial on the part 
of the rich. The punctilious self-tithing of the leisurely if not 
opulent Pharisee, though not condemned by Christ, must be 
attended with the exercise of the higher principles of “ judgment, 
mercy, and faith.” It must be a high rate of gift in the rich to 
equal in moral worth the small offering of the poor, on the prin- 
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ciple indicated by the Saviour in regard to the widow’s mite,— 
_ that the worth of an offering appears, rather from what is reserved 
5 than from what is given. 
j And, surely, the consideration that they are not their own, 
and the desire to avoid undue conformity to the world, may well 
~ reconcile,—yea, rejoice the rich, to refrain from the lavish expen- 
_ diture of their worldly compeers, whose style they could rival, 
_ that they may have the more to devote to his glory who bought 
them with his blood. Surely they will not the less prize their 
affluence because of their large Christian obligations! For whose 
_ sake does the husband and father chiefly value his increase, but 
_ for the loved ones of his household? And for whose sake can 
_ the Christian chiefly prize wealth, but for that of his Saviour? — 

Has not the stranger to this feeling yet to learn what religion is? 
§ For a uniform and universal literal tithing, the genius of 
- Christianity clearly does not ask; but for a reasonable and 
grateful proportionment of offerings, according to resources, the 
system of tithe aiding in its discovery. 

Any conjectured rule, to obviate reasonable objections, should _ 
be framed on the lowest equitable starting-point. Hach can 
exceed this rate as conscience and heart may dictate. Families 
of few or no children can increase or double it, and yet the prin- 
cipal or capital remain for employment—for commerce or prudent 
enterprise. ; 

To construct a scale of contribution, at once just and satis- 
factory, three questions need decision. Some starting-point from 
which to calculate different rates of offering—a distinct propor- 
tion, the suitable amount of its offermg—and some definite and 
equitable rate of increase, determining the extent of obligation. 
_ The case of Israel furnishes safe and appropriate guidance on 
the first two points. The condition of Jewish families when 
[- entering on the practice of tithe, was one of comfortable suffi- 
ciency with social industry. Each family occupied its own 
estate. All were about on equality of condition, easy, if not 
4 affluent. (Deut. xiv. 21-27.) 

The imperative demand of at least a fifth part of annual 
income, to be increased at the will of the giver, of all heads of 
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households, when settling as equal proprietors in Canaan; and 
of the least costly animals of such as should fall into poverty, 
interpreted by the rule, “‘ As God hath prospered thee,” favours 


‘the appropriation of a percentage of income according to amount, 


and ever adjusted to its increase or decrease, rather than, as some 
think, a literal tithing of equal proportion in all cases and cir- 
cumstances. Instances of special offerings, as Numbers vii. and 
1 Chron. xxix., have also this bearing. 

1. Suppose a present condition of 600/. or 7001. per annum, 


allowing for the present lower value of money, to equal their 


condition, a starting-point is gained. The Roman denarius was 
a good daily rate of wages. In our times “ forty pounds a-year” 
would not be esteemed “‘ passing rich,” by the humblest minister. 

2. If the devotion of a fifth, for the maintenance of ministry 


and worship, and for works of piety and benevolence,—the lowest — 
rate of Israel—be admitted as a fair minimum measure for such — 


a condition, difficulty vanishes. Can Christians, possibly, con- 
tend for a lower rate ? 

3. The third point, involving the vast diversity of human 
condition, would be attained with safety and justice to all, by a 
threefold increase of offering with a twofold increase of income, 
till some other proportion be required. 

The following scale, the result of much reflection, is trem- 
blingly submitted, merely for assistance, till a better be pre- 
sented :— 


Annual Income. Annual Offering. Rate of Offering. Left for Expenditure, — 


oes, 1d. Le) is: ede Su sta 
T2510" <0 COPE Tse MG: a 50th 19 Dw 
25 0 0 015 O 34th 24° 13 -Q 
60 0 0 oe ba 23rd 47 15 0 
100 0 0 615 0 16th S80 
200 0 0 20 0 0 10th 180 0 0 
400 0 0 60 0 0 7th 840 0 0 
800 0 0 180° 0. 0 4ith 620 0 0 
TEOOD OF O 5640 vu O 3rd 1060 0 O 
8200 0 0 1600 0 O a-half 1600 0 O 
6400 0 0 4200 0 0 two-thirds 2200 0 0 
12800 0 0 9600 0 O three-fourths 8200 0 0 


This scale is low and practicable. Hach gives and retains 
more than the former. It is now being practised in various 
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degrees. Intervening amounts can easily be found. The small 
sums may involve much sacrifice. 


Contributions known to the Author in 1851, illustrating the 
proposed scale. 


A. An aged Widow, income 8/. per annum ee eee 
In support of ministry : é «2 0) 4570 
Place and purposes of worship 04 4 
School, 6d.; Missions, 6d. . z ODO 
£0 9 4 
y B. A Labourer, 20/. income, one child, 

cm Ministry ° ° x ° ; 010 0 
. Worship 5 : - a : a 0) fe fs) 
=f Missions, ls.; Sabbath-school, ls. 0 2 0 
: Sacramental collections F - 0) a0 
‘ £1 4 8 

: C. A Mechanic, 50/. income, three children. 
Ministry « . . . ° ae 16) 0 
3 Worship . ° ’ 0 8 8 
é Missions oe te ; ee 31 020.49" 20 
. Sabbath-school . ‘ : F Ones .0 
£ Poor-rate . . . . oe OEEG TO. 
a Sacramental scliseons: 6 F oe ae OQ) 
£3 9 8 

D, A Tradesman, 100/. income, one child. 

; Ministry 6 . < ° . - 400 
Worship ‘ . . 6 . s OJ056 
. Missions - . . - 010 0 
4 Day and aappath-wotionls 5 “ - 015 0 
o Poor-rate 3 6 ° é s oro LOM O 
Tract Subscription tease ° co a eas 
Sacramental 5 5 , 0 6 0 
£916 0 


‘BH. A Minister, under 200/. income, six children. 
For purposes of worship a : 5 8) 
Foreign and British Missions F pee oh AU) 
PE OOrTaAte: | cae. as ane 


Carried forward . . £8 5 4 
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Brought forward 


Sabbath-school, 14s.; Day-school, 1. 6s. 


Tract subscription, 10s.; Bible sub- 
scription, 10s. . A - A = 
Two chapel cases - “ 
Sacramental collections : : 
Peace, ‘ sick friend, temperance, ap- 
prenticeship, and Dorcas subscrip- 


tions 3 ’ fe 
Aneedy friend . . 
Various collections : : 3 
Small benefactions E , x 


¥. A Tradesman, 230/. income, three children. 


Ministry : - 2 2 2 7 

Worship . . - ° . . 

Sacramental collection . : - 5 

Day and Sunday-school . c . ° 

Foreign and British Missions 

Tract subscription, 5s.; Bible eee 
tion, 10s. . . . A 

Poor-rate 5 3 = = 5 

Small gifts . x < 5 : * 

Poor friends . ; - 5 ‘ 


G, A Tradesman, 5002. income, two children. 


Ministry C “ 

Worship 

Sacramental eullecugnah 

Foreign and British Missions : . 

Day and Sabbath-schools  . ° . 

Poor-rate < . 

Tract subscription, 5s. ; “Bible subeene 
tion, 10s. . . ° : . : 

Small gifts . ° ‘ 6 : . 

Chapel case . : . . * . 

Small collections . 5 . . . 

Needy friends 3 a Wee «Lae 
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These offerings would be found far to exceed the average of 


_ pecuniary consecration. The aggregate result of such a rate of 


dedication by all true Christians would augment the resources of 
God's treasury beyond belief. Allowing the proposed rate to be 
correct, they illustrate the deplorable but too general fact, that | 
the preponderance of moral worth of offerings is in favour of the 
smaller incomes. Waiving the item of children, the 9s. 4d. of the 
81. income, is more than threefold that of 601. out of 5001.; and 


_ the dedication of 11. 4s. 8d. out of 20l.is more than double that 


of 201. out of 2001., in relative value and real sacrifice. 

They further demonstrate the unfitness of the too frequent 
uniform amount of subscriptions, by persons in widely different 
circumstances, If G. can dedicate at such rates to the mentioned 
objects, from an income of 500/., H. can, with equal ease, from 
an income of 10001. double the amount to each of these objects, 
and still retain a large fund for other approved purposes ; and so 
on with higher incomes. 

Full scope may thus be found for the pursuit of every man’s 
chosen object, when every other just claim is satisfied. The 
inheritors of the spirit of a Howard and a Fry, may devote their 
extra treasures to the relief of human suffering ;—of an Oberlin, 
a Neff, and an Allen, to man’s social elevation and spiritual 
security ; of a Wilson, a Peto, and a Smith, to the erection of 
sanctuaries that may prove both the nurseries and the banquet- 
rooms of souls, while others may labour to scatter the seed-corn 
of truth, the aliment of immortal spirits, by various agencies, 
among the millions of mankind. 

Three of these persons put into a purse every Sabbath the 
conscientiously determined proportion of the fifty-second part 
of their yearly income, and meet all demands therefrom as they 
arise. 

Doubtless there are many who devote their full proportion 
without rule, and without being aware of the fact. 

This scale of contribution is submitted, in the hope that the 
Christian is deeply affected with a sense of obligation to divine 
mercy, and knows no object so worthy of the best affections of 


his heart and largest expenditure of his resources, as the glorifi- 
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cation of his Redeemer in the salvation of mankind. Itis further 
presumed, that he is honestly anxious to ascertain the measure it 
becomes him to consecrate, and that he would tremble and.grieve 
over any disposition to infer inferior obligations to a Jew, as 
being a sure indication of the feebleness, if not falseness of his 
faith and piety. Itis in the hope, that he joys in the opportunity 
afforded under this dispensation to make the greatest possible 
sacrifice of personal comfort and enjoyment, to advance a cause so 
noble and beneficent ; and chiefly desires increase of means and 
influence further to advance this object. 

It may be well at this stage to anticipate and answer some 
objections and difficulties often advanced. 

The novel and startling character of these suggestions may 
originate, even in candid and upright minds, such inquiries as,— 

Where is the need for self-assessment in England and other 
like countries, where the tithe of a national establishment should 
largely serve the purpose? Suffice it to say in reply, tithe does, 
in some measure, answer this end; where it does not, those are 
responsible who prevent it. That, however, does not free any 
Christian from the obligation of consecrating his full proportion, 
specially those who do not pay tithes. Religious duty is an affair 
of the individual man. No national arrangement can absolve — 
from it. : 

Should it be asked, Where is the record of the injunction of 
tithe on Christians? it is answered, What need is there of the 
renewed injunction of that, which, though not binding strictly in 
the letter and form, has, in spirit, never been abolished 2? What 
can be clearer than that, in the transition from the services of 
Judaism to those of Christianity, the funds no longer needed for 
the former should be transferred to the latter? What but a 
spirit of covetousness and very contracted piety can have pre- 
‘vented the inference by all subsequent believers, that their richer 
privileges, and the more gracious character of the new dispensa- 
tion, claim of them an augmented offering? Would not the 
spirit that requires the express imposition of every duty, and 
perceives no beauty in the confidence that leaves it to a state of 
spiritual manhood to infer its obligations, be the first to resist 
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them if stated? If Christians acted wisely and gratefully, 
_ instead of desiring freedom from the law of tithes, they would. 
_ rejoice that God had condescended to reveal to them, through 
_ the example of others, a method so easy and effective; and they 
_ would joyfully modify it to their circumstances and capabilities. 

it may further be asked, If tithe be contended for, why press 
the claim beyond the stated measure? It is replied, It is nota 
formal tithe, but the spirit and principle of that institution, that 
is pleaded for. The Jew was not restricted to the prescribed 
offerings. ‘These he must bring on pain of divine pleasure for 
refusal. Infliction for detention was at God’s decision. Doubt- 
less it was often administered unperceived by man. (Haggai, i. 6; 
Mal. iii. 9-12.) 

It may be feared, similar conduct often brings on Christians 
similar visitations. Here, doubtless, is an explanation of many 
- of these disasters. 

The Israelite might offer as much more as he pleased, with 
the certainty of its approval, according to the fulness of the 
sacrifice, and the humility, self-renunciation, and loving gratitude 
of the giver. 

Christianity reveals its demands to the heart of every one 
honestly desirous of knowing them. It honours with acceptance 

- the sacrifice of those who joy to lay it on the altar of divine love ; 
who know no other object so worthy of its devotement; and who 
scorn to store it up for possible future contingencies, when it 

_ might be diffusing light, joy, and salvation over the globe. 

The greatly increased ratio suggested for the affluent, is alike 

_ the dictate of reason and revelation. ‘‘ Where much is given, 

much will be required.” It is the only way of escaping the most 

_ fearful criminality in the possession of property. There is a style 

_ of living and expenditure quite beyond Christian propriety, and 

forbidden of God. ‘Be not conformed to this world.” Every 
~ man should fix his style on ascale of large dedication as a faithful 
steward. ‘To store up treasures is as criminal as to spend them 

: lavishly. (James, i. 1-8.) But some must so expend, or store 

them, sd extensive are their possessions, unless they dedicate 
them in a very high ratio. The consecration of property, and 
: x 
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the employment of talents for holy and benevolent purposes, is 
their safest investment for the final account. 

It may be asked, Why include the poor in the list of helpers ? 
God himself has included them, in the privilege and joy of par- 
ticipation in this work. There are those among them, who would 
account it their deepest calamity and dishonour to be so excluded. 
The warmest eulogy ever pronounced by the lips of incarnate 
Love, was on the offering of the widow’s mite. Next only to this 
was the commendation, ‘“‘ She hath done what she could,” bestowed _ 
on the love-offering of one by no means affluent. Many of God’s 
poor do nobly, according to their means, and will do it. A widow — 
gave the first five-pound note she ever possessed to Christian 
missions. Another presented the only piece of gold she had 

' handled for years, left to her by bequest, towards a new sanc- 
tuary, which she never expected to, and never did, enter. The — 
poorest are required to aid, and their small but grateful offerings : 
are in the sight of God peculiarly precious. 

In an age of vast capital and enterprise it may be urged, Ts : 
not extensive reservation of profits for expansion of commerce 
necessary and proper? May not all suitable provision be made, 
without infringing on the claims of religion and benevolence ? 
Is speculation for gain, or even for development of art or manu- 
facture, of equal importance to the positive requirements of sacred 
obligation ? May not the plea of accumulation on this ground 
be, unconsciously, a mere covering for avarice and penuriousness ? 
Would not the admission of this view lead to the eterna] impo- 
verishment of heaven and of souls, for the enrichment of earth, 

in that which will prove the fuel of the final conflagration ? 

Hi, Is it not high time for Christians to put forth something of 
the spirit of lofty enterprise, in reference to that cause which 
alone is lastingly worthy of it, seeing that this only will demon- 
strate to the world their sincere and devoted attachment to their 
principles ? 

The instances of a few living princely contractors, tradesmen, 

merchants, and manufacturers, clearly manifest the compatibility 

| of large benevolent outlay in various channels, with the successful 
it} employment of large reserved profits and capital. 


| 


| 


Of these the late excellent Samuel Budgett is a fine type. 

Is it inquired, Are not parents justified in making provision 
for children? It is replied, Paul says, ‘‘ Parents should lay up 
for children, rather than children for parents.” (2 Cor. xii. 14.) 
Needful and just provision may be made, without materially 
reducing what should be dedicated to God. Whatever trenches 
on this is injustice to God and man, and can bear no blessing to 
_ the child. <A larger dedication would secure a blessing from 
_ above, of infinitely higher worth to children than earthly good. 

The conduct of many parents must be highly offensive to 
_ God. It is as if they had no confidence in divine providence, 
_ but feared that God’s care and guardianship would close with 
their descent to the tomb. Many Christian parents act too much 
like Esau in reference to his birthright. The God of love has 
covenanted to bless their posterity with grace, and to add thereto 
all needful earthly good ; if they are trained in his fear, and 
‘supremely to desire his mercy; but they, by too eager pursuit 
of earthly good for their offspring, induce in them indifference 
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Z to that inheritance which enriches both for time and eternity. A 
smaller portion of the property of earth sanctified by the divine 
q blessing, would prove far more valuable. A large fortune left to 
_ children is a great thing in the world’s estimation, but it is an 
_ alarming item to come under the judgment of God, when accu- 
mulated by neglect of his cause. 


Should any ask, How is the rate of contribution of a variable 
business to be ascertained? It is answered, It is a less difficult 
task than may at first appear. Every honest man gets near the 
truth in reference to the income-tax. Let him strike an average, 
to find his weekly offering. Nor let it seem trivial or embar- 
rassing, to abstract the weekly sum from the capital stock. Some 
have found it easy and pleasant, who deemed it impracticable. 
_ There need not be the slightest interference with capital. The 
largest enterprises may retain all their vigour. It is interest, not 
_ principal, that is sought ; a portion of realised profit, to be devoted 
- to God and man; instead of being expended for subsistence or 
enjoyment, or endlessly accumulated. This need not prevent 
_ improvement of circumstances. Suitable economy and simplicity 
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of Christian life will leave full scope for such advancement, 
after the deductions mentioned. Apart from this system, many 
have devoted even higher rates, meanwhile rising from indigence 
to affluence. The amount, placed in a common treasury, can be 
appropriated as judgment and circumstances may dictate. 

It cannot be denied, that the love and retention of property 
are conspicuous among Christians generally. So evident is it, 
that they have yet to learn the nature and extent of their sacred 
trust. To a large degree, they manifest a spirit of grasping and 
self-idolising covetousness, to the fearful neglect of the claims of 
religion and benevolence. Covetousness is the plague-spot, the 
brand-mark of the Church’s present condition. It is an all- 
consuming cancer in her soul, eating up the vitals of her piety 
and bliss. A deadly upas, specious and fair to the sight; but 
extending wide its branches, and destroying every principle that 
comes ae the range of its influence. A fatal opiate; under 
whose benumbing and stupifying operation she has become ee 
sible to her Je ness: and foolishly dreams of progress without 
devoted consistency. It has almost stifled in her the throes of 
soul-travail; shrinking her sons into spiritual dwarfishness, and. 
reducing the sunlight at fire-heat of divine love in her heart, to 
the chill and gloominess of a cloudy moonlight. Oh. that the 
deep conviction of sacred obligation, its clear apprehension, and 
the spirit of its cordial performance, may quickly descend from 
‘the Giver of every good and perfect gift!’ Oh, that the Holy 
Spirit of light, love, and generous devotedness, may at once 
breathe life, warmth, and sympathy, into every Christian heart! 


CHAPTER V. | 


CONSIDERATIONS WHICH CONSTRAIN AND ANIMATE TO THE PRACTICE 
OF THIS WEEKLY SELF-ASSESSMENT. 


Brrore mentioning these, it may be well distinctly to state what 
are the objects sought, and the course of action recommended, 
for their attainment. 
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The objects sought are, the realisation of sufficient pecuniary 

_ means to promote the relief, instruction, and salvation of man 

_ kind,—the maintenance of the worship of God, and the extension 
_ of his kingdom in the world. 

The method proposed for their attainment is, the weekly 
dedication of a proportion of the income of the period, according 
to the measure of divine bounty received. 

The amount to be consecrated on the principle of steward- 
_ ship ; and to be determined according to means and privileges 
enjoyed; guided by the light of Jewish precedent, the genius of 
Christianity, and the obligations of redeeming love. 

Among the reasons that should operate to induce this conse- 
eration, are those which spring from sacred obligation to God ;— 
those arising out of the condition and claims of man ;—and those 
- involved in the glory of Christ; and in the Christian’s personal 

consistency, influence, usefulness, and happiness. 

1. Reasons springing from sacred obligation to God. It should. 
never be forgotten that all authority is of divine appointment. 
The relations of peoples to governments are not parallel with 
those of men to God. Larthly governments are a means to an 

_ end, that end being the safety, order, and prosperity of the people. 
Under the rule of God men are the means to the end, that end 
the glory of God. 

If a government should require subjects to live only for its 
advantage, and to devote all but the bare means of subsistence to 
its coffers, it would forget its design and duty. For God to 
demand this is simply his rightful requirement. The Saviour 
demands this of every Christian,— 

(1.) On the ground of his own free and unutterable bounty 
and love. If the record of divine benefaction be commenced, 
where will it close? With what noble natures and lofty powers 
is man endowed! His home and field of exercise for time is a 
very paradise of beauty and fruitfulness. The tokens of gracious 
consideration for his comfort and safety are vast and various. 

_ His wants and appetites are supplied, and his tastes gratified, 
with no niggard hand. What he has forfeited by sin is restored 
to him by the charter of sovereign grace and mercy. The 
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glorious Persons of the Godhead conjoin to save, bless, and 
dignify him. 

The tenants of heaven are enlisted in sympathy and co- 
operation for his welfare. The resources of Deity unite with 
the machinery of Providence to secure for him immortal life 
and blessedness. 

So truly and intensely did the Father love him, that to 
redeem and save him he gave his only-begotten Son to sorrow 
and death. So deep and disinterested was the compassion and 
regard of Christ, that, unsolicited, he endured all the horrors 
and agonies of the curse of sin. Such is the tender and benig- 
nant interest of the Holy Spirit, that he offers to dwell in man’s 
heart, and work in him a perfect fitness for the fellowship and 
enjoyment of heaven. There is nothing that the love and re- 
sources of God can bestow, or that his power can effect, to enrich 
and dignify man, that he is not prepared to impart. And on 
whom is all this goodness lavished? Is it on a noble being, of 
holy nature, lofty origin, and devoted fidelity? The very reverse 
of all this! It is yourself, Christian,—a creature of yesterday, 
depraved in heart, rebellious in life, but recently an alien and an 
enemy. He permits you to return to him for pardon and salva- 
tion. He places you in the position of a child and friend. He 
exerts his infinite power and love for your good. All that Christ was — 
required to bear if he would effect your deliverance from eternal 
misery he voluntarily endured. Nothing is deemed too precious 
for God to bestow on you; no position too noble to which to raise 
you. ‘ Beloved, even now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” (1 John, iii. 2.) Ought we 
not, then, to catch something of this gracious and bountiful spirit, 
and to exert our best influence and powers for him who has 
done so much for us? If Christ devoted his all to enrich and 
bless us, shall not we at his call devote property and life to 
his glory? ‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

. who, though he was rich, for your sakes became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” Ought we not to imitate 
his self-sacrificing, disinterested bounty. in our labours and offer- 
ings to pread the triumphs of his cross? Can any service be 
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thought excessive, or any gift too large a sacrifice for such bene- 
 ficence? Can you, Christian, contemplate Christ giving himself 
an offering and oblation to save you from eternal death and 
infamy, and to raise you to the very pinnacle of attainable honour 
and happiness, and not feel joyfully constrained to the dedication ? 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a treasure far too small; 

Ss Love so amazing, so divine, 

; Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


(2.) The sacred obligation arising from this love. 

Privileges and duties are ever united and equal. Love and 
mercy manifested towards us impose obligations of grateful 
return to the full extent of our power. Such was Paul's judg- 
ment, and such his conduct: ‘For the love of Christ con- 


ue 


 straineth us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead ; and that he died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him that died for 
them and rose again.” 
é The work of honouring God in life, love, and service, is only 
_ apart of our sacred duty. It includes the extension of the reign 
of mercy, and the general improvement of the condition of man- 
y kind. By whom is this to be effected but by those who have 
, a hallowed sympathy with God, and a true interest in his glory ? 
Was it not for this, in part, that God manifested his love to you? 
Can injunctions be more clear and emphatic than are those that 
bear on this point? ‘As we have opportunity, let us do good 
4 unto all men ” (Gal. vi. 10); “ Distributing to the necessities of 
the saints, given to hospitality ” (Rom. xii. 13); “Every one of 
é. you, on the first day of the week, lay by him in store, as God hath 
; 


prospered him” (1 Cor. xvi. 2); “Freely ye have received, 
freely give” (Matt. x. 8). Here we recognise the injunction of 
universality, liberality, frequency, and regularity, in the per- 
formance of that which every principle of interest, fidelity, and 
love, claims on the most extended scale; the dedication for the 
_ specific.service of God of a part of that, the whole of which 
belongs to him by inalienable right of creation and redemption. 
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Are we living in the knowledge and experience of the only means 
by which the nature of man can be changed, and his guilt for- 
given,— the gospel of the grace of God? Do we know that 
Christ has made it the duty of every Christian to publish it by all 
possible agencies for man’s salvation? and dare we withhold the 
means at our disposal for this object? Are we stewards of the 
grace of God,—servants of Jesus Christ ; and can we honestly— 
can we safely refuse constant and faithful dedication of ourselves, 
faculties, and possessions, for the honour of our Lord? Are we 
styled followers of God, and of the gracious example of Christ 
Jesus, that incarnation of benevolence, and can we decline to 
consecrate that which his bounty gave and his grace has preserved 
to us, to manifest abroad his glory, and increase the trophies of 
his saving power? 

If Paul, to secure the forgiveness of Onesimus, could plead 
with Philemon, ‘‘ Thou owest unto me thine own soul,” what 
terms shall define the debt of the Christian to his divine De- 
liverer for redemption from woe to eternal life? The Saviour 
reveals in these most affecting terms the extent of obligation, in 
the light of the means by which you became his; and demands 
your love and service on a corresponding scale of entireness and 
heartiness: ‘Ye are not your own; for ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.” ‘Ye are redeemed with the precious blood of 
Christ.” Is there in the universe a name of dignity and endear- 
ment equalling that with which God has inscribed his people, | 
“The children of the living God?” Is.there a price of worth ap- 
proaching that of their redemption, “‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son?” What, then, must be their suitable obligation? Do 
Christians generally thus estimate their relation and fulfil their 
solemn trust? Who stands self-acquitted here? Do you not 
grieve, Christian, over past unfaithfulness ? . Will you not seek 
forgiveness of your injured Lord? ‘Will you not now make a 
full dedication to him? Will you not at once adopt a method 
that will render this service constant, easy, and delightful ? 

2. Considerations arising out of the claims and condition of 
man. Among these are,— 
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(1.) The vast importance and urgency of the interests involved. 
It is not for a trivial and common object this consecration is 


solicited. It is to remove the guilt and misery of untold millions 


of our fellow-creatures, by making the Son of God the loved and 
adored of their souls. Not one-third of the population of the 
globe are acquainted with the only method of mercy—the Gospel. 
Of this number, with how large a proportion is religion rather a 
profession than a power! ‘These inconceivable multitudes have 
souls of such value that we know no term adequate to its ex- 
pression but infinite. One of these souls passes to the world of 
spirits every moment. We believe they are all guilty and con- 
demned before a holy God—that they can obtain forgiveness and 
eternal life only through faith in Christ ; and that if they are not 
thus saved, they are for ever lost. We feel that the Gospel 
remedy of divine mercy must be conveyed to men for its reception 
and belief; and that the Redeemer has made it the sacred obli- 
gation of every Christian to sustain the agency required for this 
purpose. We know that the prayerful consecration of property to 
this object will be blessed through the labours of various agencies 
to the salvation of many; and that the Holy Spirit will give 
vitality and efficiency to those humble efforts and offerings 
which are devoted to this service. 

But are these, verily, our convictions? And is it possible 
that we withhold the means in our possession required for this 
end? Is it possible that we part with as little as we can for it; 
and that we are not anxious to know our duty in this respect ? 
Can it be that we expend far more on mere elegancies and indul- 


* gences than for so vast and commanding an object? Surely all 


heaven cries— Shame! shame!! Surely all hell echoes the 
sound! May God penetrate our hearts to feel such shame and 
compunction as shall raise us at once to the full exercise of our 
sacred trust. We live under brighter light and richer privilege 
than ever Christians did. What, more than we have, can we 
desire or possess? What but a strong heart-love, and a full 


‘steady purpose, do we need for large sacrifice and glorious suc- 


cess? >Our agencies and means of action are easy and appro- 


“priate, tried and effective. We enjoy the light of past history, 
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examples, and achievements. We are nearing the end of time; 
and advantages, opportunities, and obligations, new and un- 
equalled, concur to demand of us instant, vigorous, and self- 
sacrificing devotion. 

Behold, Christian! a bleeding and dying world, of millions 
upon millions of souls,—souls more precious than the material 
universe,—durable as eternity,—prostrate in spiritual ignorance, 
guilt, and wretchedness. You, Christian, know the great Almighty 
Deliverer, and hope for eternal life through him. You possess 
the means by which they may be brought into your happy con- 
dition, and your gracious Sovereign requires you to employ them 
for this end. 

Will you not make spare of family aud personal expenditure 
to meet their urgent necessities? Behold the millions of suppli- 
cants for your aid—the diseased, the famishing, the ignorant, the 
criminal, the miserable, — Afric’s swarthy sons with Asia’s teem- 
ing empires, Europe’s unregenerated peoples, and vast America’s 
unsaved multitudes. They all, with united cry, loud as many 
waters, call to you, ‘“‘ Help us speedily, or we are for ever lost.” 
Your Saviour Prince from his heavenly throne says, ‘‘ What ye 
do to them, ye do to me. What, then, will ye dedicate to glorify 
me among them, and to bring them to share in your eternal 
felicities and dignities ?” 

The question of every Christian should be, How large a pro- 
portion can I arrange to devote for the present relief and eternal 
happiness of such a multitude? Ifit were only a few requiring 
aid in reference to the interests of time,—if there were multitudes — 
ready to perform this task without us,—or if our term of life were 
long and certain, so that we could overtake the indifference of 
the past by the ardour of the future, we might have some plea 
for our neglect. But where it is on behalf of hundreds of millions 
of imperishable and priceless souls, for whom few care to exert 
themselves, and seeing that opportunity to benefit them is brief 
and uncertain, how can we endure ourselves in anything short of 
an intense and all-consuming devotedness ? 

If it were at the demand ofa stranger, who had no special 
claim upon us for the sacrifice of something essential to our 
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_ present happiness, and for the attainment of a trivial result, 
there were some excuse for our reluctance. But what shall be 
said when the grandeur of the object exceeds description, where 
the surrender is required by our Saviour Lord for his own glory, 
and when he asks only the forfeiture of a few luxuries and 
enjoyments of the passing hour ? 

Shall we as Christians expend our all on our puny selves and 
tiny households, and leave a mere pittance for the vast and ever- 
growing crowd of humanity? Shall we continue to consume the 
loaf, and leave them only the crumbs? Has not this course been 
followed already too long ; while myriads have through our indif- 
ference perished in guilt and endless despair? Shall we not 
henceforth rise to our high calling, and account it our joy to be 
as devoted as we have been criminally negligent ? 

Who, then, will enter on this course of action, even, if other- 
wise unattainable, by a future limitation of matters of taste, art, 
and refinement,—vyea, even of long-prized enjoyments, for the 
eternal well-being of more than eight hundred millions needing 
their aid ? 

(2.) The improbability of any marked progress on any other 
principle. What is the state of the Church at the present hour? 
Within the last half century ske has betaken herself to the long- 
neglected work of evangelising the world. The several institu- 
tions originated for this purpose prove to be wise and appropriate. 
Large means have been expended. The smile of Heaven has 
richly prospered them. Are these not nearly all stationary for 
want of funds? Results have quite exceeded outlay and expect- 
ation. How shall larger blessings be secured but by larger and 
more numerous offerings? And how can these be obtained but 
by a liberal and universal self-assessment of Christians ? 

Till ampler means are supplied, where is the apparatus by 
which enlargement can be effected? So long as the parsimony or 
inconsideration of the Church withholds the resources needful for 
this purpose possessed by her, where is that sympathy of heart 
and aim with God which is requisite for any extensive blessing ? 
God can only bless and employ for his glory a Church in full 
harmony of mind and feeling with himself. Large spiritual 
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blessings and successes are only consonant with week hearts 
and consecrated property and" powers. 

The world, too, is in no temper to be taught about heaven 
and salvation by those whose love of mammon, after all their 
assumptions of benevolence and spirituality, is as evident as its 
own. Those who would attract men heavenward must encumber 
themselves less with the ‘thick clay” of earth, and manifest more 
of the spirit and possess more of the power of Heaven, than is now 
general among Christians. No mere ordinary procedure will 
suffice for this case. It requires immense and constant enlarge- 
ment; increase of heart principle, and vigorous purpose; and of 
property, as its certain result. No mere expedients and fitful 
impulses, serving but for momentary improvement, will longer 
avail. Such means are almost spent, have lost the charm of 

novelty, and lack confidence with many -for consistency. Every 
consideration of honour, gratitude, piety, and benevolence, calls 
for the adoption of a course at once conscientious, engaging the 
heart and judgment in its operation; systematic, proceeding by a 
clearly defined and unmistakeable rule; periodical, securing the 
presentation of offerings at frequent stated seasons ; punctual, the 
act becoming a regular, joyful, and necessary engagement of the 
occasion ; and universal, enlisting the energies and co-operation 
of the whole brotherhood of the faithful,—the thousand offerings 
of the rich ana the million of the poor. 

Here is a heaven-taught plan; the body of Judaism animated 
with the soul of Christianity; the just and all-extending rule of 
the former charged with the life and heavenly power of the latter. 
Judaism teaching all to bring a large portion of the best as a 
stipulated demand, prior to personal enjoyment, yet leaving scope 
for the largest exercise of voluntary offering; and Christianity 
suggesting the weekly season for its consecration, giving almost 
universality to the range of benevolent operation, supplying the 
force of heaven-born motive, and securing a sacrifice propor- 
tioned to the object sought and means possessed. It is man 
replenishing the treasury of God and the board of human want, 
and then feasting on divine goodness with a joyful heart. 

(3.) The happy influence it would exert on the world. 


_THE WORLD RENDERED SCEPTICAL. slit 


It cannot be otherwise than that the world is amazed and 
rendered sceptical by the waut of manifest Christian consecra- 
tion. Reading the description of Christianity in the word of 
truth, it looks for its embodiment in the lives of believers. Here 
is a test which it can understand and appreciate. It reads that 
the Christian is purchased from eternal sorrow and infamy by 
the agonies and blood of the Son of God, evermore to love, 
adore, and serve him. ‘“ The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
(2 Cor. v. 14.) The justice of this argument none can deny. | 
_ The world, therefore, looks to Christians for its living illus- 
_ trations. Alas! how few furnish the same! Now and then 
solitary instances occur, but how “ few and far between!” 
Not enough to exert any powerful conviction in reference to a 
lofty principle; but serving rather to brand the few with the 
weakness of benevolent fanaticism. Paul speaks of the warm 
benevolence and liberality of his day as a divine experiment to 
elicit and demonstrate the power of the gospel, and to provoke 
the gratitude and admiration of observers. (2 Cor. ix. 12, 13.) 
Is the evidence of this kind now supplied by the Church honour 
able and satisfactory ? 

Paul speaks further of the abundant liberality of the Churches 
of Macedonia in a state of deep poverty, and he joys in this, and 
in their affectionate beneficence, not so much for the comfort it 
afforded him in his privations and afflictions, as that it pro- 
duced fruit abounding to their immortal honour and advantage. 
(Phil. iv. 15.) : 

It is the present puzzle of the world that there is so little 
self-sacrificing liberality among Christians, on behalf of a cause 
which they profess to hold infinitely dear. Where, it justly and 
significantly asks, is the.proof of this love? It boasts, with too» 
much truth, that it can find many nobler instances of benevolence 
on mere grounds of humanity than the mass of Christians 
furnish; and it consistently demands of us, either to lower our 
professions, or to elevate our actions. When men of pleasure, 
men of taste, and men of science, expend large treasures and 
make cheerful sacrifices for the gratification of a favourite passion, 
no wonder is felt; but when Christians, whatever their taste and 
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cultivation in mere matters of embellishment and equipage, 
indulge in expenditure immensely exceeding what they devote 
to the relief of humanity, the evangelisation of the earth, and 
the glorification of Christ, every thoughtful mind must be filled 
with indignant surprise. Can such conduct fail to harden irre- 


ligious men in indifference and scepticism? Surely the rejoinder. 


was as just as severe in reference to Christians generally, when 
one seriously urged to seek salvation replied, ‘‘ You do not believe 
these things yourself. If I believed man to be in the condition 
you represent, and knew, as you profess to do, the only remedy, 


I would go all the world over to urge it on the attention of — 


every man I saw.” 

The Son of God has acted out his belief of these great and 
solemn truths in the most emphatic and convincing manner. 
The life of Paul evinces his deep conviction and sincere devotion. 
Oh, that the followers of Christ would imitate their great Master! 
Whenever the Church shall practically manifest her belief of 
truth by large and prayerful sacrifices, and by earnest, affec- 


tionate, and untiring labours, a strong sense of the reality, im- 


portance, and grandeur of religion, will seize the minds of men ; 
and the approving blessing of Heaven, with such a holy, de- 
pendent, and self-devoted host, will make the conquest of a world 
so convinced an easy and speedy task. 

(4.) The sufficiency of such resources for all requirements. 
No one can doubt this who reflects on the results of the united 
offerings of a multitude. What vast funds have been realised 
by the quiet operation of personal periodical contribution, in the 
various departments of the pecuniary system of the Wesleyan 
body! Even with the present limited degree of conviction and 
dedication, how large the aggregate of means at the disposal of 
the whole Church! Consider the vast annual taxation of Britain; 
nearly 60,000,0000. sterling; and you may thereby be prepared 
to conceive of the immense and all-sufficient funds which the 
united and proportionate assessments of the whole body of 
believers would produce. Let there be but the constant enaction 
of the scene in Israel, when the people, one and all, prince and 
peasant, united in contributing the means required for the 
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service of the sanctuary. (1 Chron. xxix. 6-9.) Let there be 
_ the large and fully-proportioned offerings of the thousands of 
- merchant-princes of the spiritual Israel; those of the pro- 
fessional classes, and such as are retired on a competency; 
with the gifts of tradesmen, mechanics, and poorer members of 
this holy brotherhood, in equal ratio; and how vast beyond \ 
conception the aggregate of the Church’s resources, and how 
convincing the evidence of her sincere and cordial devotion! 
Let such a fund but once exist, and how rich will be the increase 
ever flowing from its tens of thousands of springs! What 
finances of earthly potentate, under the brightest day of human 
prosperity and power, would approach the sum of the treasures 
thus laid at the feet of the King of kings ? 

(5.) Examples of eminent devotedness to the interests of 
humanity and religion. 
; The Sacred Volume furnishes some noble instances. 

David, who joyfully dedicated vast treasures to the erection of 
a magnificent temple for the worship of God, though not himself 
permitted to build it: Nehemiah, who declined taking the income 
and provision of the governor, that he might not increase his 
people’s poverty, and largely expended his own property to for- 
ward the work of God: the Macedonian Churches, whose libe- 
rality and general consistency called forth Paul’s unqualified 
commendation and eulogy: the family at Bethany, whose wel- — 
come hospitality was often rewarded by the presence and cor- 
dially-manifested friendship of the Son of God. Besides these 
were Gaius, Onesiphorus, Lydia, and a host of worthies, whose 
sympathy and aid rendered to apostles and suffering saints were 
eminently valuable, and proved a grateful boon to the approving 


Saviour. 
Instances of similar devotedness are not wanting in more 


modern times. 
Harlan Page expended a large proportion of his limited 
- earnings in an extensive correspondence and distribution of tracts. 
Mr. Cobb, Boston, U.S., commenced business, resolving never 
to be worth more than 50,000 dollars capital, and to give one- 
fourth of his net profits to religious and charitable uses if ever 
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worth 20,000 dollars, one-half if 30,000 dollars, and three- 
_ fourths if 50,000 dollars. This resolution he kept through life, 
giving in one year 7500 dollars to a separate object, the amount 
his income had exceeded 50,000 dollars. He died in worldly 
prosperity and soul-happiness. The noble brothers Haldane con- 
secrated a princely fortune and their personal itinerancies to the 
effort of saving souls. The magnanimous Buxton often devoted 
large sums to carry out the plans of human freedom, instruction, 
and salvation, to which he further consecrated the energies of 
his life. The Countess of Huntingdon sold her valuables, and 
adopted a retired and inexpensive life, to devote more largely to 
the Redeemer’s glory. An eminent Christian, lately deceased, 
dedicated annually for years six thousand pounds out of eight to 
the cause of religion and benevolence. A negro slave, an in- 
genious mechanic, having saved 351. by working over-hours, de- 
voted it all to the erection of a temple for divine worship. 

Time would fail to tell of those of earlier days, as Judge 
Hale, Baxter, Watts, Doddridge, and others, as well as many 
of more recent times, who regularly devoted a tenth, or more, of 
their income to these purposes. Instances, also, of extensive and 
systematic liberality of churches might be noticed; but few, it is 
believed, have yet approached their capabilities, if exercised on 
the system recommended. 

Christian, will you not henceforth, in view of the untold 
millions of souls needing salvation, of the unutterable love of 
Christ to you, and the urgency of his claim upon you, adopt 
this principle of pecuniary offering? In consideration of the 
brevity of the period during which you can benefit man, of the 
mere earthly value of property if used only for time, and of its 


permanent and expanding worth if employed for eternity,— in. 


view of the hell to which millions are hastening, of the cross 
which has rescued you from it, and ot the heaven to which you 
are tending, will you not dedicate your property as a means to 
save them from misery, and raise them to endless glory and 
bliss ? 

3. Considerations included in the glory of Christ, and in the 
Christian’s personal consistency, influence, and happiness. 
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(1.) Every man thus fixes the stamp and standard of his own 
_ character and destinies. There is a higher standard of character 
than that which falls under human observation. The ultimate 
voice of history is nearest the truth. The judgment of God 
will reveal the real character of all. Every man is now writing 
his own history, and fixing his own unchangeable condition. 
It is left to him to form the character he wishes to appear in — 
for ever. It does not depend on circumstances, education, or 
_ property, but on the action of life, as originated by the principles 
_ of the heart. Christianity knows nothing of right principles of 
heart, without conduct of a corresponding nature. Vital religion 
is the wedded union of faith and works. These two joined by 
God, never to be separated on earth. Either of them is dead 
and useless without the other. Together they tend to convert 
earth into a paradise of peace and prosperity, and to people 
heaven with untold millions of her sons. There is a spurious 
Christianity which affects lofty piety and spiritualism, but is 
destitute of labour and sacrifice, which it stigmatises as “legality 
and self-righteousness,” but “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The principle of final decision is, ‘“‘ Men shall be judged 
according to their works,” because works are the embodiment of 
the principles of the inner life. The summary of the judgment 
is, “ Come, ye blessed, for ye did such and such things,” or 
“Depart, ye cursed, for ye did them not.” 

There is no higher character for a man to attain than one of 
self-denial and voluntarily imposed indifference to outward cir- 
cumstances of time, for the elevation of his spirit and the benefit 
of his race. How noble is Paul in his avowal, ‘‘I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” Here was a true hero, a conqueror of self. This hero 
affirmed, “ I will very gladly spend and be spent for you.” What 
4 possessor of earthly good ever reached so lofty a position as he 
- did? What company of self-indulging ones ever stood so high in 
the estimation of even the thoughtful worldling, as the poor but 
- liberal Christians of Macedonia? (2 Cor. viii. 1-5.) Every man 
q is now on trial, to discover how he would act if placed in circum- 
stances of greater comfort and affluence. Whether, like God, he 
. - 
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would delight to diffuse good, or selfishly prefer to retain all for 
personal enjoyments. The consequences of his disposition and 
conduct will be his eternal inheritance. Its review and results 
will afford him endless sorrow or satisfaction. 

(2.) Its happy influence on the character and heart. 

An instant effect of the adoption of this plan is to make man 
honest-minded and simple-hearted, to induce “ a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man.” He remembers that he is not 
a proprietor, but a steward, to employ what he can honestly accu- 


mulate for the honour of God. He feels that he cannot better 


exercise the talent of property than in relieving man’s necessities, 
and winning him to the enjoyment of redeeming love. So long 
as he either negligently or wilfully refrains from so doing, he is 


a stranger to heart-ease, conscious integrity, and true happiness. 


To refuse to act up to this stewardship is flagrant dishonesty, 
self-idolatry, and soul-cruelty, of the deepest dye. So long as 
this continues, feebleness of the life and joy of piety must exist. 
Want of honesty with God, and wilful detention from the pur- 
poses of his glory of that which we profess to have dedicated to 
him, cannot be favoured with the light of his loving approbation. 
But where the service of Christ is regarded as the highest aim of 
existence, and the soul is but too happy to expend its all of 
energies and resources for its promotion, the joy of conscious 
integrity and of divine approval abounds. 


With such harmony of profession and conduct, happiness | 


must be associated. It lifts every act of time to a loftier standard 


and platform than earth. It furnishes evidence of character and 


devotedness that none can gainsay or resist. 


Where the heart opens to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 


and is bent on wise and faithful dedication to the divine glory as 
the only object of pursuit, there is sympathy of spirit with God, 
and there true and satisfying communion with him is realised. 
Such a state of mind peculiarly prepares for the clear and joyful 
comprehension of revealed truth. It introduces to the knowledge 
of the secret of the Lord, and enables us to understand, as far as 
feeble mortals can, the glorious mysteries of redeeming love. 
Such a soul conscionsly lives in the gaze of the eye of infinite 
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_ The rays of the great spiritual luminary, the Sun of Righteous- 

M ness, animate it with the light and warmth of divine love. Such 
consistency is the best preparation for the instructions and conso- 

lations of the Holy Comforter. “If any man will do his will, he 

~ shall know of the doctrine.” “The eye being single, the whole 

- body is full of light.” “The work of righteousness is peace, 

_ and the effect of righteousness quietness, and assurance for 

> ever.” 

‘ The faithful use of former gifts secures the bestowment of 
more, and true happiness, reputation, and usefulness, increase 
with advancing time. (Matt. xiii. 12.) Those who so act are 
the true nobility of mankind ; doing real and hearty service now, 
and certain of divine commendation and love when earthly 
coronets and titles shall be forgotten. Such answer the scrip- 
tural idea of sincerity ; transparency of character, and incorrup- 
tion of motive ; and this unity, simplicity, integrity, and energy 
of character, invest them with a mighty charm and influence for 
good. Oh, the dignity and importance which such conduct 
attaches to every action of life! Imparting the grandeur of 
eternity to the hourly events of time, and making the humble 

‘offerings and services of every passing day productive of conse- 
quences of everlasting advantage and delight. 

How blessed, too, is its influence on the heart and life! 
How does it prompt to and facilitate in the toil of labour and the 
exercise of prayer! Giving begets labour. Both together beget 
prayer. The largest givers and workers are generally most 
earnest in prayer. Working shows the need for funds, and dis- 
_ poses the heart to supply them. The difficulty of toil, and the 
need of divine power being realised for the performance of such 
a stupendous work, the fa is filled with ardent desire, and 
presses to the footstool of Omnipotence for the bestowment of 
that blessing which alone can give success. Unquestionably, as 
a rule, prayer, labour, and sacrifice, strengthen each other. 
Labour lays the train of means and agencies supplied by bene- 
_yolence, and prayer invokes the sacred spark, to prostrate the 
will of human obduracy and pride, and transform it to love. 
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"purity, realising the approval of its humble, but loving efforts. — 
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Exertion constructs the line of influences of the means which 
intelligent affection consecrates, and believing prayer charges the 


battery, and attracts the electric power which connects the might | 


of Omnipotence with the feebleness of humanity. 

The combination of prayer, sacrifice, and labour, in the spirit 
of humility, imparts confidence, tranquillity, and satisfaction to 
the soul. It is only in such conduct that the heart derives any 
real and substantial joy from property. 

There is no true pleasure realised in acquiring it for its own 
sake. The appetite enlarges with the supply. Desire fulfilled 
expands for a larger grasp. The fuller the realisation, the farther 
from contentment and satisfaction. But there is true bliss and 
lofty consistency where there is conscious integrity in limiting 
personal gratifications for enlarged dedication. 

If the reader would enjoy self-respect, peace of conscience, 
and the complacent smile of his God and Saviour, let him adopt 
the system of offering now commended. 


(3.) Its design and tendency to assimilate to God in prin- © 


ciple, action, and bliss. 
The highest dignity and happiness of being is resemblance to 


God in holiness and active benevolence. The loftier the powers | 


possessed, and the nobler the nature, the larger the range of 


possible beneficence. God himself exists and operates by —— 


for the benefit of all; and by the bestowment of heartfelt religion, 


he puts this pre-eminent honour on man, beyond the gift of per- 7 


sonal salvation, of qualifying and employing him to dispense to — 
his fellow-men blessings of infinite worth. Thus men become 
channels of God’s bounty and mirrors of his character. How 
truly blessed must it be thus to sympathise with God ; to have 
as our great aim the extension of his praise; to make the hourly 
earnings of time, the fruit of the exercise of the brain, of the 
hands, and of the lips, the instruments of his glory. Our 
heavenly Father would have us thus imitate himself in bene- 
volence, usefulness, and happiness, and in finding our bliss rather 
in dispensing than enjoying. He who is above want gives in 
infinite profusion, and is intensely gratified in beholding the joy 
which his bounty imparts. He would have us rise superior to 
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cravings after enjoyment, and to find our delight in the luxury 
of giving. In this view the Saviour wears the charm of indescrib- 
able loveliness, and feels the throb of purest pleasure. “He 
who was rich for our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich.” His constant and boundless beneficence 
proved to his great and compassionate heart a source of unspeak- 


able alleviation and comfort under his agonising travail, as “a 


man of sorrow.” His ever-augmenting mental anguish in bearing 
the burden of the curse of sin, could not stifle the intense satis- 
faction of his spirit, in the consciousness that his own temporary 
agonies would effect the deliverance of millions from unending 
sorrow. And has this example no constraining influence on us 
to seek in the measure of our power resemblance to him ? 

The Saviour speaks of being “ glorified in his people ;” and 
Paul writes of “ the life of Christ being manifest in their mortal 
body.” And what is this, but that Christians are to live in as 
near imitation of Christ as possible, in purity ; and in cheerful, 
self-sacrificing toil and beneficence ; to perpetuate in every rege- 
nerated man, through time, some feeble imitation of the holy 
image and gracious labours of the Son of God? Who could 
wish to reach a higher position than to understand and practise 
the great-maxim and principle of the life of Christ,—“ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive?” God himself knows no higher 
joy than to give freely and abundantly what none but himself has 
to communicate. Be it yours, Christian, as far as possible, thus 
to resemble him! 

(4.) The opportunity thus possessed of peculiarly and exten- 
sively glorifying God. 

Man, as far as we know, is the only creature privileged to 
give, and to behold its happy effects. The inferior creatures know 
not the value of their services to man. Angels cannot benefit 
each other or man, as man can his brother. The field opened 
for the advancement of the divine glory in the moral elevation of 
man by means of property is beyond belief. It can sustain vast 
and multiform agencies for this object. Men of the world, with 


their views, may reasonably regard property as the great good, 


the end of all means, because the representative of all earthly 
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possessions. They seek it as their portion, and desire, as they 
believe in, no equal good. With the Christian it is far different. 
The good of earth is only the inferior part of his inheritance, not 
to be prized for itself so much, as that it can be made subservient 
to the recovery of man to the image and favour of God, and the 
establishment on earth of the reign of righteousness and peace. 
What end like this can property secure? If used mainly for 
personal advancement and gratification, while a scanty pittance 
is doled out to religion, how poor and contemptible a thing is it! 
Thus employed, how does it weld upon the heaveu-borr soul those 
moral fetters which hold it fast to this perishing earth! But if 
it be diffused over the broad field of benevolent labour, its very 
character will be changed, it will pass through the alembic of a 
divine operator, and its fruits of honour to God and advantage to 
man will be rich and ever enduring. By the consecration of 
property it is given to man in a peculiar and palpable manner to 
manifest his love and gratitude to Christ. The act of dedicating 
to his glory that which all account precious, and only part with 
from necessity, magnifies him; and gives the offering a worth 
and power for good beyond conception. ‘To employ the treasures 
of time for mere earthly purposes is for them to perish in the 
using. ‘Their expenditure for the education of the human mind, 
the consolation of the afflicted, and the renovation of souls, is to 
exercise them in polishing the richest gems of God's universe, 
immortal spirits, for the enjoyment and honour of Christ. It is 
more. It is to store up for ourselves true and enduring riches 
of friendship and grateful love in the everlasting habitations of 
bliss, when the labours of life shall have finished, and the trea- 
sures of earth perished. (Luke, xvi. 9.) 

After all that the Scriptures affirm to the contrary, it must 
be allowed that man in general, and even many professors of 
religion, regard property as the real and chief good. Neither is 
it less evident that accumulation intensifies desire for more. 
Here is the snare and peril of wealth. It is difficult to conceive 
of a means better adapted to prevent this God-dishonouring . 
estimate and perilous accumulation by persons in prosperity, 
than by the weelily dedication of a sum proportioned to increase. 
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_. The method serves as a safety-valve for the dangerous con- 
_ ition of prosperity, proving as much a preservation to givers as 
a benefit to receivers. 5 
How affecting, weighty, and significant the exclamation of 
Christ, “‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!” How strongly does it indicate the proba- 
bility of their unwise and selfish appropriation! God would 
make Christians, by the dedication of property and labour, the 
dispensers of every form of blessing. He would thus make the 
_ tenderness and disinterested goodness of Christ to operate in 
ever-varying forms of beauty and beneficence in every locality of 
earth, and towards every class of sufferers. He would have 
them so to employ present good as to secure from it an imperish- 
able fund of glory and delight when it shall no more exist. Oh, 
for grace, wisdom, and fidelity, so to use the talents of property, 
speech, and influence, as to increase the redeemed of mankind, 
and add to the glory of the Son of God! 
(5.) The certainty of personal sufficiency in a course of 
faithful devotedness. 
Can the fear ever for a moment be harboured that devotion 
Za to God conduces to loss? To have, and not to give, is to make 
possession a burden and curse, rather than, as was intended, a 
pleasure and blessing. It is to miss the true end and present 
enjoyment of possession. It is to provoke God to withdraw it 
: from us, as much in mercy as in judgment towards us. 
E To distribute in proportion to receipts is truly to enjoy and 
j faithfully to use. It is to make it wise, safe, and delightful for 
e 
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the giver to bestow more. He who gives from love to God, the 
very God of love will communicate to him in full measure 
supplies which shall bear the legible signature of the Giver. 

To give in proportion to receipts is to sanctify the remainder 
with a special excellence and value, the divine benediction giving 
it the power, like the widow’s oil and the bread of blessing, of 
extending over the full range of your necessities. It is a kind of 
devotion of all, making your food holy and your attire sacred. 
Here is the path of true plenty, on the promise of the omnipotent 
~ and faithful God. He who depends on this shall have sufficiency 
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when the supplies of others fail. ‘‘ My God shall supply all 
your need, according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 
Men often deceive themselves by purposing to do better under 
more prosperous circumstances. Man’s obligation springs from 
present condition ; for this alone is he responsible. Faithfulness 
therein leads to increase; resistance of the dictates of conscience 
often conducts to adversity. 

An aged Christian gave his history thus :—‘“* Early in life I 
improved my condition. I resolved at marriage to devote a fixed 
portion of my income, and to increase the amount should my 
means enlarge. I prospered, aud became comparatively wealthy. 
I thought of my resolution, but grudged to perform it; a crowd 
of disasters almost ruined me. I mourned my unfaithfulness, 
and determined never to act so again, if indulged with returning 
success. I again reached a state of comfort and plenty with the 
same unhappy results, and again came adversity. I bless God 
now for freeing me from the snare of wealth, seeing I have twice 
proved my unfitness to be trusted with it.” 

Whoever heard of faithful devotion bringing final disaster ? 
Instances of its results in blessing might be adduced almost 
innumerable. How significant is it, that Solomon, whose father 
David made the largest offering to God, himself became, by the 
divine blessing, the wealthiest and wisest of men ! 

(6.) It would secure a rich and unwonted measure of divine 
blessing. Unquestionably the detention of property from God 
is one great cause of the absence of temporal and spiritual 
prosperity. The Church is unfit for either; it is therefore 


_ withheld in mercy. 


If unfaithful in little, what would she be with much, without 
a thorough change, but more grasping, guilty, and miserable ? 

If the present covetousness of Christians were exchanged for 
true liberality and consecration, and their worldliness for lofty _ 
spirituality, what a surprising and delightful change would come 
over both her temporal and spiritual state! “ Then would her 
barns be filled with plenty, and her presses burst out with new 
wine.” 

God employs in his spiritual kingdom agents cherishing true 
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sympathy of heart with himself. Probably the cases of Balaam 
among prophets, and Judas among apostles, and their fearful 
close, were designed to put in the strongest light the need of 
this true heart sympathy. The chief cause of its absence under 
their advantages was covetousness. Can it be doubted that 
the same element largely affects the present condition of the 
_ Church ? 
The prominent features of the early Christian Church were 
_ entire consecration and glorious success. Who can doubt the 
force of their mutual influence? Are not her present features 
the reverse of these? Can their mutual influence be any more 
doubtful ? What does she now need to be as morally courageous 
and as spiritually victorious, but to be as thoroughly consecrated 
to her Lord? God waits for this. ‘‘ Bring all the goods into the 
storehouse, and prove me now herewith, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing.” With this 
conduct, straitness would give place to abundance, and plenty to 
overflowing fuiness. ‘For brass I will bring gold, and for iron 
I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron.” 
(Isaiah, 1x. 17.) The state of heart that should secure large 
_ temporal blessings, would also realise those of higher nature in 
copious measure. When once the love of the Church shall lay 
on God’s altar a full and appropriate sacrifice, and believingly 
implore the blessing of the Holy Spirit to make it effective, a 
new and glorious path shall open before her. And why is this 
blessed state of things, so richly predicted, so long delayed ? 

The price of redemption is paid,—the promised Spirit is 
bestowed, —the power of the Gospel is evinced in its past 
triumphs. If such scenes as were then beheld attended the 
zealous consecration of a few, what unthought-of blessings shall 
the Church experience when all her members shall live supremely 
for this object! Whenever there shall be this universal, faithful, 
and earnest self-dedication in heart, energy, and property, emu- 
lating the first Christians in vigour and devotedness, and aiming 
to realise the experience of their triumphs; a heavenly power 
will attend her, and a spiritual radiance will invest her, bearing 
her onward to unearthly conquests and glory. 
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The page of prophecy sparkles with animating disclosures of 
her coming prosperity and dignity. But why is the boon so 
long delayed? Is not he who gave the promise both able and 


ready to grant it to a prepared and an expecting Church? 


The consecration of herself to her Redeemer in the spirit of 
true devotion, and her earnest pleading for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, as the one desire of her soul, would be the dawn of the 
day of divine power. It would be as though Prophecy, unable 
longer to endure the delay imposed for ages by the apathy of the 
Church, would bound to speedy accomplishment ! 

As if Jehovah, unwilling longer to allow the taunts of sceptics 
and the prostration of his cause, would lift his Zion by the might 
of his love and power to the position she has in vain been taught 
to desire, to be henceforth the envy and admiration of the world! 
As if the Saviour, wearied with the long delay of his purchased 
reward, and the Spirit of his predicted conquests, would bring on — 
the instant fulfilment of that glorious summary of prophecy, 
(Isaiah, Ix.); and, as in a moment, make ‘“ the little one become 
a thousand, and the small one a strong people !” 

(7.) Its influence on our present and eternal condition and 
happiness. 

God made man for happiness, and conferred on him the 
means of its enjoyment. Universal man desires and seeks it. 
The great question is, What is it, and where is it to be found ? 
Tt-is found in being like, and in doing like God. It springs 
from the state of the heart, and is little dependent on outward 
circumstances. It is not to be found in science, wealth, or 
luxury. Man lost it by selfish indulgence, and attempted inde- 
pendence of his Maker. God has arranged, of his own free cost 
and love, to recover man to the same. This is only possible by 
man’s compliance with the requirements of his original condition ;_ 
living gratefully and dependently upon God, and lovingly and 
kindly towards men, 

It is the wise and gracious purpose of God, to make man the 
instrumental agent of the fact and measure of his own present 
and eternal felicity. This depends on the principles which he 
adopts, and the life he pursues on earth, 
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Personal happiness is realised in the exercise of faith in 
4 Jesus Christ; and in usefulness and holiness, after the example 
_ of his life. This may be the portion of rich and poor. To 
_ decline this faith and imitation of Christ is to reject the essen- 
_ tials of true bliss: to embrace the same is to find rest, safety, 
- and purity. It is to live for God; and to make the duties and 
- expenditure of life conduce to the honour of God, the good of 
- men, and our own preparation for bliss. It is thus man qualifies 
for heaven ; associates even now in spirit and labours with those 
who are its denizens, and stores up for himself without design 
~ an ever-satisfying and imperishable inheritance. Oh, to be wel- 
comed to heaven by those we have allured and guided thither, or 
to whom, though to us unknown, we conveyed the means of their 
salvation! Oh, to traverse with them its wide range in endless 
joy and purest friendship, feeling that we were blessed to help 
- them thither by the exertions and sacrifices of time! Oh, to 
have the joy of eternity savour of the bliss of participation by 
others whom we won thither, and of adoring gratitude to the 
glorified Saviour for the bestowment of such exalted honour! 
Christian ! in addition to other most weighty reasons, the 
_ fulness and perfection, the richness and intensity, of your 
eternal felicity, demand of you the dedication of property to the » 
work of winning souls to God and heaven, rather than its expen- 
diture to clothe your person in rich attire, or gratify your appetite 
with pleasant viands. By this means you will stud your Saviour’s 
diadem with the ever-shining gems, and delight your own spirit 
with ever new and satisfying joys. 
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ConcLUSION. 


Let. us seriously reflect what would have been the present 
condition of the world had all, Christians of former ages acted up 
to their full obligations, and what had been their higher satisfac- 
tion in the consciousness of their fidelity, and the recognition of 
its blessed consequences. While we lament the sad results of 
their deficiencies, let us rise with appropriate earnestness to this 
noble consecration. 

What must be the effect of such remembrances ag these in 
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eternity? Who shall say they have no existence? “I pro- 
fessed on earth to love Christ, and to live to his glory, yet I 
never seriously and prayerfully sought to know the proper prin- 
ciple and measure of pecuniary consecration. I laid my plans, 
and employed time, talents, and energies, chiefly to acquire 
earthly possessions. By the time I had gained a competency, 
its surrender was required of me; and that which might have 
been turned to unspeakable account in honouring God and 
benefiting man, I failed to render productive of any real and 
lasting good.” 

« J,” reflects another, ‘‘ put away the claims of humanity and 
religion with the smallest pittance I could for shame bestow. I 
expended my all to live in luxury and display. Now the foolish 
dream of indulgence is over, and the good I could have done with 
my resources has no place in the divine records of earthly bene- 
ficence, chiefly to my own infinite and irreparable loss.” 

“T,” reflects another, ‘‘ feared to leave my children to the care 
of a gracious and faithful God; and in observing my anxiety to 
grasp and retain for them the treasures of time, they reached the 
conviction that they were the best inheritance, and could be per- 
suaded to seek no other.” 

“J,” observes another, “saw no value in property equal to 
that of using it to glorify my Saviour in promoting the holiness 
and happiness of man. Now I find, to my unspeakable joy, that 
though myself saved entirely by grace, the glorious results of the 
labours and sacrifices of time remain to me in the forms of im- 
perishable riches and eternal delights, repaying with infinite 
interest every service and voluntary privation of earth.” 

No conjecture as to the final condition of such representatives 
of great classes of men will be ventured. That is left to the 
judgment of the reader. That such cogitations are indulged, 
who can doubt, while he admits that memory, conscience, and, 
sense of responsibility, are imperishable ? 

How thrillmg and significant the picture sketched by the 
great Teacher of him, who, in the night of his self-gratulation over 
the fulness of his possessions, and of decisions for future sensual 
enjoyment, was summoned to his final account; and that also of 
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him, who, having just closed a life of selfish luxury on earth, “i 
ie hell lift up his eyes, being in torments, seeing Abraham afar off 
and Lazarus in his eta! !” « They nourished their hearts as in- 
: a day of slaughter, and heaped up treasures for the last days ;” 

_ the witnesses of their unfaithfulness and inhumanity, and the 
= sources of their immitigable anguish. Beware lest in any measure 
_ you imitate their conduct, and share their doom. Will any 
_ regret in eternity the practice of economy and sacrifice to increase 
f _the amount of their offerings? Will not many for ever bitterly 
~ lament its absence ? 

: Oh, the joy and surprise of those whose humble, but faithful 
devotion, shall receive the welcome and commendation of their 
Lord: ‘“ Well done, good and faithful servant; thow hast been 
iy faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things : 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Z Oh, the consternation that will seize the souls of that nume- 
rous class represented by him, who pleaded, in justification of his 
: unfaithfulness, that he hid his talent in the earth, when they hear 
: ‘the sovereign Judge pronounce, in tones that shall awake them to 
the dread reality of their past unfaithfulness, and of their eternal 
4 infamy and poverty, while stripping them of the last vestige of 

- communicated goodness, ‘‘ Take from the unprofitable servant the 

talent, and. cast him into outer darkness.” 


: It has been attempted to show that it is the sacred obligation 
4 of all Christians, poor and rich, to sustain and extend the cause 
of religion and the true interests of mankind —that the amount 
contributed should be decided by the means possessed, the relation 
of sacred stewardship, and the immense obligations and demands 
; - of the all-diffusing dispensation of grace—that the best method of 
its consecration is the weekly assessment of the gains or income 
; of the period, and that considerations involving the glory of God, 
the welfare of men, and their own eternal honour and felicity, 
invite to the immediate, hearty, and conscientious exercise of this 
_ system. | 
Christian reader! seriously consider the solemn mandate of 

thy Lord; it may be but now thrilling thy very soul: “ Give an 
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account of thy stewardship!” Hast thou forgotten thy true posi- 
tion, and expended for past gratification, or accumulated for future 
contingencies, that which, both of original right and by purchase 
of blood, belongs to him,—that which thou hast vowed to use 
for his glory? Canst thou peacefully think of meeting thy Saviour 
Prince while indulging in such dishonesty? Wilt thou not at 
once ease thine heart, and honour thy Lord, by surrendering what 
thou hast so long withheld, in disregard of the crying necessities 
of a woe-stricken world? Ifthou wilt do this, thou mayest yet 
rise to happiness, usefulness, and honour, and prove to observing 
men that thy religion is more than an empty name; that it is 
a self-sacrificing, sublime, and heaven-born reality and power, 
pregnant with issues of unspeakable good. 

If thou wilt not, beware lest he summarily close thy unfaithful 
stewardship. 

If thou sayest, “I will do as I choose with my own,” and 
dost still withhold thy property from his cause, dost thou not 
thereby prove thyself alien from Christ? Is not thy hope of 
religion a delusion ?—a spark of thine own kindling ?—an ignis 
fatuus, arising from the swamps of thy pride and self-sufficiency ? 
leading thee under the promise of glory to endless darkness and 
despair? Be assured that the light of religion that is kindled at 
the altar of divine love has warmth of grateful affection, as well 
as clearness of mental perception; and cannot fail to move tae 
heart of its possessor to deeds of loving devotion. 

But if thou canst make no recompense for the past, what is 
thy sclemn purpose for the future? Wilt thou put it aside as 
Utopian and impracticable? or wilt thou honestly seek to know 
thy condition and fulfil thy trust? Dost thou regard this plan 


as reasonable and feasible ? Wilt thou then commence its prac- 


tice in penitent and grateful love? Canst thou fairly and dispas- 
sionately invalidate it? or has it won thy mind with the force of 
conviction, and thy heart to the solemn purpose of self-devotion ? 
With the urgent necessities of hundreds of millions of thy fellow- 
immortals, groaned forth in wailings of earthly misery, and in 
unaffected agony of soul-tremblings, and with the infinite claims 
of the self-sacrificing God-Man, demanding its instant and entire 
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consecration ; wilt thou, reader, henceforth systematically devote 
a due proportion of thy property, or wilt thou act without rule or 
_ principle, and abide by the consequences ? 

Motives of the most cogent nature impel to a faithful dedica- 
_ tion of property to God, ranging from mere reason and self-inter- 
est to the loftiest benevolence, gratitude, and self-improvement, 
and the glorification and imitation of God himself. 

Insensibility to taste, beauty, refinement, and enjoyment, is 
no dictate either of true manliness or Christian sobriety. Still 
it were well, if, on grounds of reason alone, men in general and 
Christians especially, would give more heed to the testimony of 
_ universal and ever-accumulating experience, that it is vain and 
. degrading to attempt to satisfy the cravings of the human spirit 
_. with material good; and that it is beneath the dignity of man to 
be ardently devoted to, and lavish of expenditure on, matters of 
style and equipage ; while the less-favoured multitude manifestly 
enjoy all the essential elements of happiness without them ; and 
seeing that the means of their cost might be applied to objects . 
so immensely superior. 

On grounds of reason, who has not admired the sentiment of 
Paul? “ When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
- away childish things.” To a disciplined and matured mind what 
are the pageantry of retinue, the luxury of sumptuous fare, the 

lustre of costly attire, or the relish of pleasurable excitement,—as 

the chief result of property and pursuit of life? Jf men of the 

world exercise no higher reason than this, surely it becomes 

those who are taught of God—the expectants of eternal glory— 
- to moderate these indulgences by the higher appreciation and 
more ardent anticipation of glories and delights, in comparison 
of which the brightest splendours and the richest joys of earth 
are not to be named. 

Reader, if you have any regard for personal responsibility, 
fidelity, honour, and safety, in a condition of most solemn trust; 
or if you feel any strivings of holy ambition to share in the task 
and triumph of bringing about’ the world’s subjugation to Christ, 
unite in this dedication your intelligence and affection. If you 
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possess a spark of love for Him who deemed not his life and blood 
too precious a gift to save and bless you,—if you would not render 
the gracious purpose of your creation, the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the Divine Redeemer, and your own hopes of salvation, 
abortive.—or if there live in your breast any emotion of real 
compassion towards those who joy not in your safety and bliss, 
live to God. 

If you retain the exercise of any true sense, prudent forethought, 
and righteous self-love, and would tremble so to live on earth as to 
find yourself homeless, friendless, and portionless in eternity; and 
if you would have the existence of time prove you to be a gracious, 
God-like being, worthy of elevation to a nobler future, without 
dishonour to your Benefactor; and not a creature of all-absorbing 
selfishness, insensible to every generous emotion, and incapable of 
improvement, be persuaded at once to commence a life of true 
and grateful consecration. 

In view of man’s necessities, your own consistency and bliss, 
and above all, of your Saviour’s love, what is your solemn pur- 
pose? Form it! Let it stand for ever! 

** Who is willing to consecrate his service this day unto the 
Lord?” Let him join the noble and ever-increasing band of 
those who, like their divine Lord, find higher satisfaction in 
promoting the elevation and salvation of man than in personal 
ease and enjoyment;—those who, cheerfully sharing with him 
the toils and sacrifices of earth, shall through grace also parti- 
cipate of his felicities and triumphs in heaven. 

Divine Spirit! baptize the Church with a God-like liberality 
and devotedness, that she may speedily prove ‘‘a crown of glory 
in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of her 
God.” Then shall the anthem of earth's long-predicted jubilee, — 
swelling from land to land the strengthening shout of human 
tongues, and waking up the response of heaven, unite earth and 
heaven in the triumphant chorus, ‘‘ Now is come salvation and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ.” 
“ Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN STEWARD. 


1 An immense weight of obligation lies on the professed dis- 
d ciples of the blessed Redeemer. They are His appointed instru- 
:. ments for extending his kingdom in the world. To do this, 


_ denying and arduous labours. But it is necessary that appro- 
= priate means be used to obtain both these requisites. To per- 
A sonal exertions we shall not advert, but it will be the aim of this 
_ Essay to point out what is considered to be defective in the 
_ present mode of devoting property to charitable and religious 
-purposes,—to show what is the Scriptural rule, and to recom- 
mend its more general adoption. 

Various able treatises have lately appeared on Covetousness, 
and the duty and privilege of liberality. The perusal of these 
works cannot be too strongly recommended, particularly ‘“‘ Mam- 
mon” by Dr. Harris, and ‘ Covetousness” by Mr. Treffry. But 
there is a duty, even prior to that of giving liberally, which we 
think has not been sufficiently inculcated or practised,—we 
mean, the deliberate appropriation and setting apart of a certain 
portion of a person’s income, to be ready for distribution as occa- 
sions arise. That this is a plain duty, incumbent on all, we 
gather from the exhortation of the Apostle Paul to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xvi. 2): ‘Upon the first day of the week, let every 
one of you LAY BY HIM IN sTorE, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come.” It will be one of the main 
objects of this Essay to impress on Christians the desirableness 
and importance of duly attending to this precept. 
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The present, compared with former times, is an age of much 
liberality, yet, still, great improvement might be effected in the 
manner and motive of giving to religious objects, as well as in the 
amount contributed. 

With few exceptions, men give their property at present to 
benevolent institutions more from impulse than consideration, 
—more from feeling than principle. They do not sit down 
composedly and prayerfully to determine how much of their 
weekly or yearly earnings ought to be devoted to God. Neither 
do they calmly compare the relative claims of the different objects 
to which they are called to contribute, and apportion their dona- 
tions accordingly. The consequence is, that too much is left to 
the spur of the moment, and hence a common inquiry addressed 
to a collector, is, ‘‘ How much did I pay last?” Or a list of 
subscribers. is asked for, that the inquirer, casting his eye over 
it, may be guided by what others give. Far too much of the 
support which all voluntary associations receive, depends on the 
qualifications of the person who is chosen as collector. A good 
applicant for subscriptions must possess fluency of speech, and 
tact in suiting himself to the character and disposition of those 
whom he addresses. These things ought not so to be, for men 
should give according to the merits of the object; and not because 
of the influence or persuasion of the individual who makes the 
collection. : 

Of course it is not meant that the choice of collectors is a 
matter of no importance. On the contrary, it is necessary that 
they be intelligent and judicious persons; able when required 
properly to advocate and explain the object of the Society they 
represent. All we condemn is, the great want of right motives, 
sufficient reflection, and just discrimination as to the claims of 
different objects on the part of subscribers generally. 

It appears from the fore-cited and other verses in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, that the Apostle was very anxious that 
the Gentile Churches should make liberal collections to relieve 
the necessities of the poor and persecuted Christians of Judea. 
He had already counselled the Galatians to proceed in an orderly 
manner. ‘The precise directions to them, however, have not been 
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left on record; but under the inspiration of the Holy. Spirit, 
and, doubtless, for the instruction and guidance of all future 
generations, he laid down the general rules contained in the verse 
quoted. Circumstances are somewhat altered since these direc- 
tions were given. There were then no charitable institutions, 


_ such as Hospitals, Asylums, or religious Societies— the glory of 


our age —in operation, to which men might devote their pro- 
perty; but the objects to which the charity of the early Christians 
was directed, and those to which the pious of our day devote their 
attention, were in reality the same. They were twofold —the 
care of the body, and the salvation of the soul. This collection, 
which Paul carried to Jerusalem, is an instance of the relief 
afforded to the bodily wants of the poor; and in various passages 
in the New Testament it is laid down as the bounden duty, as it 
was also the practice of the early Christians, to support, by their 
pecuniary contributions and hospitality, those among the disciples 
who were especially set apart for administering the divine ordi- 
nances, conducting public worship, and extending the knowledge 
of the gospel around them. 


Before, however, we proceed to the chief object of this treatise, 
—'THE DUTY OF DEVOTING, LAYING UP, AND EXPENDING A CERTAIN 
PORTION OF INCOME FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES — it will be well to 
inquire, ‘“‘ What are the different ways in which a man or a 
woman’s earnings or income, be it large or small, may be spent, 
so as to meet with God’s approval ? 

It appears plain that there are three objects to which it should 
be appropriated :— 

Ist. A certain proportion is to be taken for defraying 
Personal and Family expenses, 

2d. Another portion is to be allowed to accumulate as 
Capital. 

3d. <A proper share is to be devoted to God. 


No dne will question, but that God requires the first of these 


objects to be duly attended to. Every one is to be housed, 
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clothed, and fed out of the proceeds of his industry, or the 
accumulations of himself or of his ancestors. This need not be 
urged on our readers ; the only danger is, that too much be taken ~ 
for this purpose. 


With regard to the second, there has been, and continues to 
be, considerable difference of opinion. Some persons go so far 
as to affirm, that it is sinful for Christians to lay up property. 
They say, it is a distrust of God’s providence and care, to store 
up money for the future provision of themselves or their families. 
They attempt to support their opinions by the misapplication of 
such texts as these, ‘“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth ;” “The love of money is the root of all evil;” ‘‘ Woe 
to him that ladeth himself with thick clay;” ‘Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come upon 
you. Your riches are corrupted,” &c. 

The common sense of mankind, however, as well as Scripture, 
when rightly compared and interpreted, is so totally opposed to 
these views, that there are few persons who actually carry them 
into practice. Yet still, we have observed, that public speakers 
and writers, when advocating the liberal support of religious and 
charitable institutions, and denouncing covetousness, use expres- 
sions which savour too strongly of these notions. It would 
appear as if they thought, that for it to be said of a professor of 
religion that Le died rich, was affirming something, which, if not 
quite incompatible with his Christian character, was, at least, 
inconsistent with it. But rightly to judge in such a case, it 
should be inquired, whether he gave an adequate proportion to — 
God while alive. If he did, why should obloquy be cast upon 
* his memory? Whom has he offended ? 

The persons, who, in their over-zeal for the cause they are 
advocating, use such language, would not deny, that it is very 
right and proper for men generally to accumulate property. In 
fact, they must do so, if the high pitch at which man, in his social 
relations, has arrived, is to be maintained. If some persons did 
not possess capital, we could not sustain or make any further 
progress in the comforts and conveniences of life. All advance- 
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ment in civilisation must be stopped. Capital is indispensable 
to build ships, sink mines, make roads, and construct houses; ; In 
fact, without capital we must immediately retrograde. Science, 
literature, and art, would, of necessity, fall to decay ; and mankind 
relapse into the depths of barbarism. Where civilisation is de- 
clining, it is a sure sign that morals and religion have sunk, and 
are still sinking; for there never has been, and never will be, any 
prevalence of true religion, without a corresponding advance in 
everything beneficial to the temporal welfare of man. Where 
men honour and obey God, there, in an eminent degree, will be 
found the enjoyment of the substantial comforts connected with 
civilised life. 

But these advantages can only be obtained through the 
accumulation of money as the means; and it must follow, that 
if Christians are not to increase their property, and civilisation is 
to be maintained and be progressive, it must be left solely to 
the men of the world to promote it. There will then arise this 
absurdity, that Christianity is the great civiliser, but Christians 
must not help forward civilisation—that it is right to promote 
the well-being of the soul, but wrong to add to the comforts of 
the body. 

Besides, how can the following precept, which is the natural 
order of things, properly be obeyed, unless parents make some 
provision for their offspring? ‘‘ Children ought not to lay up for 
the parents, but parents for the children.”* It must, therefore, 
be lawful for them to do this; and taking care not to defraud God 
of his due, it certainly is the duty of all who have the opportunity, 
thus to provide for the well-being of the rising generation. Those 
who have acquired sufficient property for accomplishing this 
object, would expend it, either in giving their children a good 
education, to fit them for professional or other avocations, or, as 
in a great majority of cases, in setting them up in business. 

The great body of the people, however, it is obvious, could not 
act thus. Their duty is to lay out as much as other claims will 
allow, in giving their offspring the best education in their power, 
that, as they grow up to adult age, they may be able to turn the 


* 2 Corinthians, xii. 14. 
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labour of their hands to the best advantage, and cultivate their 
own minds as facilities may arise. 

The following passages will show, that there is Scriptural 
authority for this common-sense view of the subject. The clear 
import of which is, that property is, in itself, a blessing, and only 
becomes a curse if wrongly employed. ‘The hand of the diligent 


maketh rich;” ‘“ He that gathereth in summer is a wise son;” 
“The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow with it;” ‘And the Lord hath. blessed my master 


(Abraham) greatly, and he is become great, and he hath given 
him flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold,” &c.; ‘And Isaac 
sowed in that land, and received in the same year an hundred-fold, 
and the Lord blessed him; and the man waxed great, and went 
forward, and grew, until he became very great.” 


There are others who think that, though it be wrong for indi- 
viduals to accumulate wealth, it is right for communities to do so, 
—that men should labour for the general good, and their earnings 
be thrown into a common store, to be distributed to them again 
as their necessities require. This plan has been long and exten- 
sively tried by very different classes of persons—religious and 
non-religious. The monastic institutions of Catholic countries 
are, in a great degree, founded on this principle. Among Pro- 
testants the system has been partially adopted by the Moravians. 
It has-also been a favourite idea among sceptics and infidels, and 
many attempts have been made by them to establish societies on 
this basis. 

But these unnatural, and, we may say, unscriptural organisa- 
tions, have never been found to succeed so as to produce any 
marked beneficial results superior to what have been attained in 
the ordinary arrangement of society, where each individual mainly 


-labours for his own advantage and that of his family. Wherever 


these experiments have been tried without religion, they have 
miserably failed. Where connected with a truly religious society, 
the piety of the sect has prevented any great degree of evil from 
resulting. But we have only to read the pages of history, and to 
look around us, to perceive that this system is neither productive 
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nor preservative of religion,—usually the contrary; certainly it 
does not tend to promote the progress of civilisation. The minds — 
of the members composing such societies appear to be stunted; 
all prospect. of individual benefit, from extra mental exertion, 
being cut off, few and feeble efforts are made by such commu- 
nities to advance the arts, science, or literature. 

It is true, just after the ascension of our Lord, when every- 
thing was in a transition state—when Jewish rituals and cere- 
monies were being superseded by Christian institutions—the plan 
of having “all things common”* was sanctioned and acted upon 
for a short time by the apostles. This may be accounted for by 
the then peculiar and unsettled state of the Church at Jerusalem. 
The early Jewish converts were excommunicated and anathe- 
matised by the Jewish authorities ; and many of them, probably, 
were compelled to give up their former employments, and seek 
new modes of gaining a livelihood. ‘To what extent the commu- 
nity of goods was carried, we are not informed, but it is plain that 
such a state of things could not long continue; and, in fact, we 
soon find that dissatisfaction prevailed as to the existing arrange- 
ments: ‘And there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 


_ the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 


ministration,” + and it appears probable, that, from that time, the 
practice fell gradually into disuse ; for, thenceforward, neither in 
the Acts of the Apostles, nor in the Epistles, do we find any 
allusion to such an organisation. ; 

For every one to reap the fruit of his own industry, is, doubt- 
less, the most beneficial constitution of society. This is the 
most potent stimulus to exertion, both mental and bodily. That 
men should reap as they sow, is the great principle running 
through all the Divine arrangements. Throwing all into one 
stock counteracts this natural order,—the idle and industrious 
must, in a great measure, be placed on a level. 

Such a system cannot but be wrong, because it affords no 
room for the exercise of the benevolent and charitable dispositions 
of individuals. Any acts of generosity which such communities 
may pérform must be provided for out of the common stock. 

. * Acts, ii, 44; iv. 32. + Acts, vi. 1. 
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The gift would be mainly that of the ruling powers, the deed 
- would be official, and the thanks correspondingly formal. During 
the Irish famine what a difference was there in the feelings 
excited in the minds of both the givers and recipients, between the 
spontaneous offerings of the people of England and the Parlia- 
mentary Grant! How much greater was the moral influence of 
the former, though the latter offering was vastly superior in 
amount! 

Further, there is an instinctive feeling in the hearts of all 
right-minded parents to prefer the welfare of their own children 
before that of others. They naturally and properly wish to see 
their offspring happy, useful, and prosperous in the world. 
But where children are brought up in communities (such as have 
been referred to), the exercise of this natural parental feeling, 
implanted by God, cannot rightly develop itself. 


But it may be said, “‘What has all this that has been 
affirmed, of the advantage and propriety of the individual accu- 
mulation of property, to do with the mass of the people ?—surely 
it can only be applicable to persons of wealth,—to those who are 
making considerable profits by business, or who have large in- 
comes from fixed property?” The subject, however, is of pri- 
mary importance to a very large part of the population,—to all 
who are just entering on the active concerns of life, and are 
beginning to earn money. It applies to the young universally, 
and, perhaps, with some exceptions, to all who are in full work, 
or in the receipt of income. 

We believe it to be a duty, the beneficial result of which, 
both morally and temporally, it is almost impossible to overrate, 
for young persons of both sexes to begin life with a determination 
not to spend all their earnings, as they arise, for what they sup- 
pose to be their immediate wants. They should look a little 
into futurity. But how lamentable is it that this is so little con- 
sidered! Still, we do think, notwithstanding the vast amount of 
improvidence and reckless expenditure in dress, drink, smoking, 
and other wasteful practices, which is exhibited all around, that 
provident habits are beginning more extensively to prevail. Yet 
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{ there can be no doubt, but that the sad extent to which these 
ey pernicious customs are carried, is a main cause of the vast 


: amount of misery which is everywhere to be found. 
2 It would be hopeless to expect, that the great body of the 
. labouring classes could ever amass sufficient property to secure — 


a themselves, in any good degree, from the casualties and vicissi- 
= tudes arising from want of work, from sickness, and old age. 
ie What individuals, however, cannot do, may be effected by men 
2 _ united in societies on the principle of mutual assistance. This has 
____ been tried with regard to sickness and old age, with most bene- 
ficial results—we need hardly say, we refer to those institutions 
: denominated “Benefit Societies,” or ‘‘Clubs.” Whether this 
f principle can ever be applied to loss of work seems very doubtful, 
most probably it never will; and the labourer who nobly wishes 
___ to maintain an honourable independence of alms and parochial 
relief, will have to depend on savings accumulated when in full 
employment. It should, indeed, excite the liveliest gratitude to 
the Almighty, that with regard to those two evils, sickness and 
old age—to which all are exposed—and which no foresight can 
avert, he has led men to adopt expedients, by which, so far as 
pecuniary means are concerned, the sufferings incident to them 
may be greatly alleviated, if not entirely removed. 

For men and women to connect themselves with such insti- 
tutions, is the most beneficial way in which all, who have to 
depend on their labour, can accumulate capital. The best thing 
that can be said to such is, ‘‘ Join a Club as soon as possible. If 
you are able to save more from your earnings than is required for 
this purpose, as very many can, by all means place the money in 
a Savings’ Bank.” But these institutions are far inferior to 
clubs in usefulness, for a single sickness may absorb the deposits 
of years, and leave the depositor destitute, or dependent on parish 
relief. The Almighty sends sickness or health to individuals as 
seemeth good in his sight. very man or woman, in joining a 
Benefit Society, places himself at His disposal. So long as God 
appoints health, the depositor in a club cheerfully contributes for 

the support of those from whom this blessing is withheld, and 
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when the decay of his bodily powers takes place, or disease assails 
him, then he, in his turn, receives aid from those who are in the 
vigour of-their strength and faculties. 

Most clubs have hitherto been established on wrong calcula- 
tions as to the payments necessary to secure the benefits promised, 
or they have been badly managed. The inevitable consequence 
has been, that such societies have been broken up, and that, 
generally, just at the time when the members, from advancing 
age and infirmities, were expecting to reap the fruits of the pro- 
vidence of many previous years. Seeing that so much bitter 
disappointment and distress have arisen from these failures of 
clubs, it is extraordinary, and at the same time a pleasing proof 
of the increasing prevalence of prudential self-denying feelings, 
that so many of the labouring classes are still eager and ready to 
join new institutions of the same sort. We would strongly 
advise them, however, to be very cautious as to the Society they 
connect themselves with. They should carefully avoid enrolling 
themselves in such clubs as promise great advantages, with easy 
monthly or quarterly payments, for such must fail in the time of 
need. In making their choice, they cannot be expected to know 
whether the pay proposed is adequate, or the rules and regula 
tions necessary and wise; but they may be guided in a great 
degree by the character of the persons who manage them. Let 
them join such only as are conducted by sober, steady, business- 
like, and, if possible, religious men. They should shun, as they 
would the plague, all societies connected with inn-keepers or 
public-houses. 

The great mass of those who live by their daily labour, both 
men and women, particularly those who have families, can be 
expected to do little more, in making provision for futurity, than 
contribute to such societies as these; but the young of both 
sexes, who have not these cares and claims upon them, but are 
looking forward to marriage, or those who have a laudable ambi- 
tion (and God approves of such a desire if kept within due bounds) 
of advancing their condition, and “ getting up in the world,” as 
it is called, must do more than pay their regular contributions 
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into a club. It is necessary for them to lay by an additional 
amount; and to such, as we have before said, we would recom- 
mend Savings’ Banks as a safe deposit for their accumulations. 


The foregoing observations are equally applicable to those in 
better pecuniary circumstances. We more particularly allude to 
those possessing little or no property, but who are living on 
incomes derived from professions or salaries, or such as are in a 
small way of business. There is in this class, also, a great want 
of caution and provident forethought, both in trade and family 
expenditure. All such are inexcusable if they live up to their 
incomes, and do not make a provision for their declining years. 
Life Assurance Offices offer to such all that can be wished. They 
may in these institutions, by paying an annual sum, become 
entitled to a deferred annuity, which will enable them to meet 
the exigencies of advancing age; and by effecting an assurance 
on their lives, they can make a comfortable provision for their 
widows and families. 

We have frankly and fully declared our opinion on the pro- 
priety and necessity, not only of adequately providing for present 
wants and comforts, but also of accumulating property for com 
mercial and useful purposes, and for the future wants of ourselves 
and families. Some persons may have hesitated to do this so 


unreservedly as we have done, fearing it might counteract or 


weaken the arguments to be used to enforce the third object, of 
which we are now about to speak, namely, the portion to be 
allotted to the service of God. 

The true interest, however, of the cause we are advocating 
requires no such concealment. An unwise suppression of this 
sort frequently injures the best of causes. We have, therefore, 
endeavoured to place the truth before the minds of our readers in 
all its fair proportions, and trust they will not make a wrong use 
of what we have written, by appropriating to large a share to 
objects of time and sense, but will acknowledge, both in theory 
and practice, that all God’s commands are to be equally obeyed. 
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The third object, as we have just said, to which property 
should be devoted, is, THE SERVICE oF Gop. 

This is not mentioned last, because it is thought to be a less 
imperative duty than the two objects already discussed; or that it 
is only any surplus which may remain, after these have been 
fully attended to, that is to be appropriated to religious and 
charitable purposes. On the contrary, it is spoken of last, be- 
cause it is the highest and most soul-elevating object of the three; 
and that the obligation rightly to perform it may make the 
deeper impression; for to neither of them is there so great a 
danger of a stinted share being allotted as to this. They should 
all be looked upon as equally deserving consideration and atten- 
tion; because God requires a right apportionment of property 
to each. Of course it is not meant that our income should be 
equally divided between the three claims. No, the distribution 
must vary, according to the position and circumstances of in- 
dividuals. 


In order to elucidate this part of the subject, it will be well to 
examine the scope and spirit of the Apostle’s injunction, as con- 
tained in the verse already quoted, and which we now repeat: 
“‘ UPON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK, LET EVERY ONE OF YOU LAY 
BY HIM IN STORE, AS GOD HATH PROSPERED HIM, THAT THERE BE 
NO GATHERINGS WHEN I come.” (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 

Let us take the clauses separately, though not in the exact 
order in which they stand. 


_.... 


‘‘ LET EVERY ONE OF you.” 


This is a general, if not an universal command, and is 
applicable both to young and old, to the rich and to the poor. 
No one doubts that it is the duty of the rich to give; many, 
however, will suppose that in this passage the poor must be 
understood to be exempted. But the plain import of the precept 
is, with the exception of those who have no money at their own 
disposal, such as children and the inmates of workbouses, that | 
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: mone are excused. This appears to be clear for the following 
_ reasons :— 

Poverty and riches are such comparative terms, that it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line between 
them, and define who are rich and who are not. Every man — 
appears poor to those above him in pecuniary circumstances, and 
rich to those below him. The man getting ten shillings a-week, 
is considered well off by those in the receipt of only five; yet the 
person earning twenty or thirty shillings a-week, would look upon 
him who only earned ten as in low circumstances. “We nowhere 
read in the Scriptures that God has divided mankind into two 
classes,—one, the rich, whose duty it is to give; the other, the 
poor, whose duty it is to spend all their gettings on themselves 
and families, and give nothing to God, or their poorer neighbours. 
We use the word “ duty” advisedly, for if God has exempted the 
poor from giving, because of their own personal or family claims, 
it is a duty in them to obey, and not to give. Such a command, 
however, would not be in accordance with the divine beneficence ; 
for it would tend to make a large proportion of mankind selfish 
in the extreme, and banish much of those feelings of kindness 
and benevolence of heart, which every one should sedulously 
cherish. It would, in fact, be contrary to multitudes of Scrip- 
tural precepts. Surely the commendation which the blessed 
Saviour passed on the widow, who cast her two mites into the 
treasury, being “all her substance,” that is, all the money she 
then possessed, is sufficient to show that contributing to the ser- 
vice of God is a duty incumbent on the poorest as well as on the 
richest of mankind. 

Let us, however, not be misunderstood. It is not at all 
necessary that the poor should give largely, in order that their 
offerings may be as acceptable to God as those of the rich. The 
same benevolent feelings may be called into exercise, and God 
equally approve of and reward the donation of a penny as of 
a pound. Men intrusted with but few talents will receive, not 
indeed a deserved but a gracious reward, equal to those who 
have mare, if they only improve their lesser opportunities in the 
same proportion. This is evident from the Parable of the 
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Talents,* in which he who had received two talents, and had 
gained other two, received the same commendation as he, > 
having received five, had made them ten. 

To show that the poorest may give something, without 
suffering any great privations, the following extreme case may 
be adduced. Perhaps there is scarcely any one so indigent as 
not to receive, in one way or another, three or four shillings 
a-week. Suppose such a person were to lay up in store a farthing 
a-week, this would be from the 150th to the 200th part of his 
income, and however sorry we should be to see the comforts of the 
poor diminished, we think such a trifling amount as this would 
not be missed. We are sure any self-denial it might occasion 
would be amply compensated by the pleasure which would be felt 
in having something to bestow on a friend or neighbour in dis- 
tress, or in dropping a penny occasionally into a collecting-box. 
By saving a farthing a-week, a poor man or woman would have 
a penny a-month to bestow on any object, which he or she might 
think would most meet with the Almighty’s approval. 

That this duty appertains to the poor as well as to the rich, 
may also be shown by the beneficial results which naturally flow 
from its right performance. 

Ist. As it respects God. Our Creator and Redeemer ought 
to receive as much glory as his creatures have it in their power 


to render. He makes no distinction between rich and poor, in 


endowing their minds with those susceptibilities which prompt 
to benevolent actions, whether to the souls or bodies of men; 
and He is honoured by the frequent and free exercise of such 
feelings. But if it be not the duty of the poorer part of mankind 
to contribute, they must of necessity lose the opportunity of 
giving free scope to those generous and tender emotions; and 
God must be deprived of the glory accruing from the exercise 
of the moral qualities which he has himself implanted. 


2d. As it regards the individual. God has been graciously 


pleased to promise an abundant future reward to those who 

cultivate right principles, and perform benevolent actions. 

But if the poorer classes are not to bestow, when it is in the 
* Matt. xxv. 14, 
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power of their hands to do so, they must forego this eternal 
recompense. It is true, God accepts the willing heart, and will 
reward the wish and intention, where the means of giving ex- 
pression to them are wanting ; but we think we have shown, that, 
with few exceptions, all have something to give; and if they 


ee 


refuse or neglect to fulfil their obligation, even from erroneous 


impressions, it will be to their everlasting loss, 


‘* LAY BY HIM IN STORE.” 


This clause, as we have before said, plainly declares it to 
be the duty of every one, not simply to give when he is asked, 
or as occasions arise ; but to store up beforehand a certain portion 
of his gettings, to be in readiness at any time for distribution. 
The advantages of such a procedure are obvious. Things done 
without premeditation or consideration are generally ill done. 
So in this case, when there has been no deliberate comparison 
of the claims of different objects, or no settled purpose as to what 
sum to give, the amount must be left pretty much to chance, 
and to the impulse of the moment when subscriptions are asked. 


_ Under such circumstances, the payment is too frequently made so 


reluctantly, or with such an ill grace, as to hurt the feelings of 
the person who takes the trouble to collect, and make him almost 
ready to refuse the donation. Whereas, when all is arranged 


and ready beforehand, a person has nothing to do but to go 


to his store, and take therefrom the destined amount. This is 
handed cheerfully to the collector, and the parties separate, both 
equally pleased with the interview. 

This passage is also evidently designed to teach, not merely 


that a certain sum should be mentally devoted to God’s service; | 


but that it should be actually set apart. The poor, and such as 
are unable or disinclined to keep accounts, should literally comply 


_ with this precept, and have a bag or box expressly appropriated 
to this purpose ; but for all who are able to write, and cast up 


pounds, shillings, and pence, this would not be absolutely neces- 
sary. For such it would be required that they should have an 


4 account-book, in which to make regular entries of the money 
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so set apart, and how it is expended. In most cases, however, 
it would be desirable that both these plans be conjoined, and 
a purse or box be kept, in which to deposit the money as it is 
set apart, with a book for keeping a regular account of the way 
in which it is distributed. 

Nothing is more conducive to success in any undertaking 
than method and regularity. In business, it is almost impossible 
to succeed without these two acquirements; and they are more 
or less indispensable in every case where pecuniary transactions 
are to be recorded. So much is this want felt in the ordinary 
concerns of life, that account-books, ready-ruled, and adapted 
to their respective purposes, are to be had in abundance. Not 
only are persons engaged in business plentifully supplied with 
cash-books, ledgers, &c. &c., suited to the wants of every class 
of trader; but the housekeeper has her account-book for en- 
tering family expenses ; and even the gambler finds a book of 
the sort necessary, successfully to carry on and record his ne- 
farious transactions. 

It is not a little remarkable, however, that, so far as we know, 
no attempt has yet been made to supply Christians with this 
desideratum. We have never seen any ready-ruled account- 
book, with directions for using it, in which charitable individuals 
might record the subscriptions, donations, and the various dis- 
bursements of the money, which they have devoted to religious 
and benevolent purposes. To recommend the use of such a book 
is one of the main objects of this Essay. A specimen will be 
found subjoined, by inspecting which, and reading the accom- 
panying directions, the mode of using it will be clearly per- 
ceived. 


‘ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” 


This clause clearly shows that the Sabbath-day is an appro- . 


priate time for carrying out the foregoing injunction, to lay up 
in store a proper proportion of a person’s gains for sacred pur- 
poses. Although it would appear from this expression, and 
indeed from the scope of the whole verse, that St. Paul had 
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in view only one collection, for a single object, yet, doubtless, 


it has a general bearing on all collections for religious and 
charitable institutions, for the reasons which made it applicable 
to this case, would have the same force in all other instances. That 


_ such is-a right view of the subject is confirmed by the fact sub- 


_ sequently mentioned in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. viii., 6th and 10th verses; from which it appears that the 
collection was not actually made on a single day, but was ex- 


_ tended, at least, over twelve months; and the apostle, in a sub- 


sequent verse, urged them to proceed with it. 

The inference to be deduced from this passage is, that the 
practice of storing up for future distribution should be adopted 
as often as a person receives his or her wages or income, be it 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or yearly ; and with respect to those 
who live by the irregularly accruing profits of agriculture, trade, 
or commerce, that this duty should be performed immediately 
after they have ‘‘ taken stock” as it is usually called, and have 
thus ascertained how they are getting on in the world. 

It will be observed, that we recommend nothing more to be 
done on the Sabbath than to “lay up in store.” The verse does 


not affirm that this is a proper day for inquiring how much a 


person has prospered, in order that he may determine what to 
give. Such an occupation of the mind would be improper in 
every respect, and opposed to other passages of Scripture, which 
require the banishment of such thoughts from the mind on that 
sacred day. But it is a suitable and praiseworthy action, and one 
which God approves, for a person to lay up, on the first day of 
the week, the portion so set apart to his service. For instance, 
4 were a labouring man or woman, with right motives and feelings, 
regularly as the Sabbath returns, to take the pre-determined 
portion from the previous week’s wages, and place it in his or her 
depository, the individual would be blessed in the deed; and 
- whoever acted thus might find the approving smiles of their 
| heavenly Father’s countenance resting on them throughout the 
day. 

The aforementioned seasons of ‘ taking stock,” or the receipt 
of yearly or quarterly income, are the most appropriate times for 
reviewing and re-determining the right proportion to be given to 


are 
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God, and allotted to different objects. These questions, however, 
need not be opened every time that persons in the receipt of 
weekly, monthly, or perhaps quarterly incomes receive their 
wages or salaries ; only it is recommended that this deliberation 
should be frequent. But as it regards those who receive their 
incomes yearly, and also such as take stock, it is strongly advised 
that both these matters should, if not oftener, certainly then be 
made subjects of serious consideration. As a general rule, it 
may be laid down, that the intervals between the recurrence of 
this investigation should be short, for there can be no doubt, if 
the scrutiny be performed in a right spirit, that God would 
be honoured, and men benefited, by the frequently returning 
mental exercise, and by the pious feelings which would be thereby 
excited. 


“‘ As GoD HAS PROSPERED HIM.” 


This is the New Testament rule whereby the amount of our 
donations to God’s treasury is to be determined. But it implies 
something preliminary, namely, that every one should periodically 
look into and ascertain the state of his affairs. This is easily 
done by persons in the receipt of weekly, quarterly, or yearly 
payments; and also by those out of business, and living on fixed 
incomes. It is more difficult, indeed, for individuals to do so 
who are living on the profits of business. The Scriptural precept, 
however, is not less incumbent on them, and the command of 
God coincides with their truest worldly interest ; for a very large 
amount of the failures in business that take place, and the con- 
sequent losses and misery which are thereby entailed on the 
sufferers, their families, and creditors, may be traced to this 
omission. Whereas, regularity in stock-taking, and in ascertain- 
ing the yearly amount of profits or losses, is a marked charac- 
teristic of a prudent tradesman ; and if not a certain preservative 
from the aforementioned calamity, is at least an early forewarning 
of the consequences of pursuing a losing trade. When a man’s 
business is failing, it is a great thing to get him clearly to see, 
and persuade himself, that his property is slipping away from him. 
He is naturally reluctant to admit such an unwelcome truth. 
But the disclosures of figures cannot be evaded; and a wise man, 
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as soon as he has satisfied himself that his accounts certainly 
show that his affairs are going wrong, will immediately stop; and 
thus prevent that waste or ruin of his own and other persons’ 
property, which so frequently occurs. We would here just 
observe, that as stock-taking is of such essential importance to all 
persons engaged in trade, it should never be delayed longer than 
a year. 

The first thing to be done, then, by those whose property is 
invested in business, is to find out what they have gained or lost 
since they last took an account of their stock. The next would 
be, to strike an average of the profits of the two or three or more 
preceding years. In some occupations the gains are so regular 
from year to year, that such a process would be needless; yet, 
in many trades the fluctuations are so great, from high to low 
profits, or from gains to losses, that an average of several pre- 
vious years must be taken in order to ascertain the proper amount 
of profits on which to take a percentage for God. 

It is obvious that this is the only way of meeting the difficulty; 
for it would not at all be proper to be varying stated subscriptions 
every year, as profits may rise or fall, and it would be still less 
_ expedient to stop them altogether in years when there may be 
losses, instead of gains; for, besides the injury which would 
acerue to Societies thus precariously supported, it would be 
exposing to the world the good or bad results of a person's 
pecuniary transactions, which every prudent man of business is 
careful to avoid. 

A question will arise in the minds of many, to which it may 
be proper here to advert. It is this :—‘‘ Does this rule of giving, 
according as profits arise, extend to property acquired by bequest 
or inheritance?” Most probably it does not, and is only intended 
to apply to a person’s ordinary income—that which arises from 
manual labour, the proceeds of business and professions, or rents 
and dividends; for we do not read in the Scriptures that any 
portion of property obtained from ancestors, relatives, or friends, 
was required to be set apart for the service of God. Of course, 
where property accrues in this way, a man’s responsibility in- 
ereases with it; and he should dedicate to benevolent purposes a 
correspondingly large amount of the annual income derived from 
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it, on a scale commensurate with that to be recommended here- 
after. (Page 364.) Still, those who think the command has the 
extent of requiring a portion of the capital thus acquired to be so 
devoted, should act accordingly. 

A person, having decided what his average income is, after 
having looked up to the Almighty for direction, would then sit 
down calmly to consider how to apportion it between the three 
objects before specified—present wants—store for futurity—and 
pious and charitable uses. It would be foreign to the design of 
this little work, to dwell much on the first two of these objects. 
Nevertheless, it may not be amiss to offer a few. remarks and sug- 
gestions on the subject. In order rightly to divide the sum to be 


thus appropriated, we think that persons sho uld look more than | 


they are accustomed to do to futurity, and less to present gratifi- 


cation, whether it regards their style of living or apparel. Not 


that we would have men or women to be needlessly parsimonious 
in their household expenditure, or to dress below their station in 
society. We would have them avoid prodigality and profusion ; 


and let nothing be wasted, either by themselves or their domestics. | 


This they should do, not only because it is a sin; but that they 
may be able to make a better provision for their families, give 
more to religious societies, and afford greater help to their poorer 
neighbours. 


It may not be out of place here, just to advert to two prevalent 
practical errors, which produce much unhappiness to individuals 
and families; and the straitened circumstances thereby induced 
are too often thought to be a valid reason for giving neither to 
God nor man. 

The one is, where persons having limited or fixed incomes 
when they first set out in life, either from inconsideration, mis- 
calculation, or inexperience, or really from an extra expenditure 
being then required, spend more than their income, and get into 
debt. They have not the prudence or firmness, by a little eco- 
nomy for the next few years, to pay what they owe, and retain 
some money always in hand. The consequence is, that for a 
series of years, perhaps the best part of their lives, though they 
annually spend no more than their income, their expenditure 1s 
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always in advance of it: it may not be more than half a year, 
still, they are always in debt, and are obliged to deal with those 
only who will give them credit. They are constantly harassed 
with applications for payment, and are often at their wits’ end for 
expedients to put off the claimants. Now, such persons, if they 
have the inclination to be charitable, onght not in justice to be 
so while their debts are unpaid; whereas, by pursuing an opposite 
course, and keeping their expenditure a little in arrear of their 
income, they would be able to purchase for ready money, and 
therefore more cheaply, or pay every bill as it is presented. By 
a little temporary self-denial of this sort, they might have the 
satisfaction of being considered persons of sufficient or even ample 
means, and be saved a thousand anxieties and troubles. But 
this desirable change is not all that is to be effected; they must 
carry their economy still further, and give to the cause of God 
its due. Only by acting thus can they escape the doom of 
unfaithful stewards. 
It is mugh to be lamented that the foregoing observations are 
not only applicable to the higher, but to a multitude also in the 
- lower walks of life, and the evil results are much the same, though 
the causes leading thereto may somewhat vary. To picture a 
scene of but too frequent occurrence. A labouring man and his 
wife set out in life with fair prospects, having suitable furniture 
and comforts about them. But they live quite up to their 
income, and spend each week the earnings of the previous one. 
After a time, want of work, or sickness if they are not in a club, 
obliges them, for a few weeks, to live upon “ trust,” as it is called 
The indiscretion, however, does not end here. When they get 
work again, instead of saving a little every week out of their 
earnings, and paying by degrees the shopkeepers to whom they 
have become indebted, they still expend on their living as much 
as before, and the old score remains a constant burthen on them; 
or they pay off a part of it, and at the same time run into debt to 
an equal amount, by taking up victuals or goods from any other 
person who will trust them. After a time, adverse circumstances 
again overtake the family, but now the heads of it are less able to 
meet the calamity, their credit being stretched to the utmost, 
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and, as an only resource, the best piece of furniture, or the 
Sunday apparel, must be pledged at the pawnbroker’s, perhaps 
never to be redeemed. Thus they go on from year to year, just 
as much in debt at the end as at the commencement, and through 
out the whole time are obliged to buy everything at the dearest 
rate ; for the small shopkeepers who give them credit must charge 
in proportion to the risk they run. In this way, as in the class 
before-mentioned, the happiness and domestic comfort of many 
a working man’s family are destroyed, for the want of a little 
prudence and self-denying economy. 

Much rather would we cover than expose the failings of others, 
particularly those of the poor, knowing, as we do, the difficulties 
with which they are often surrounded, yet still we feel it to be 
the truest charity to speak plainly. Indeed, it is absolutely 
necessary to point out the cause of an evil, if we wish to have it 
removed. How much pain and wretchedness all classes might 
avoid, if they would but profit by the observation recorded long 
ago by Solomon, “The prudent man foreseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself, but the simple pass on and are punished.” 

The other case is this. Where parents have, by their own 
industry, or by any other means, acquired property, it is natural 
and proper, when the desire is kept within due limits, that they 
should collect comforts and conveniences about them, and adopt 
a higher style of living. But it is a far too prevalent idea with 
such, and the notion becomes impressed on the children also, 
that when the latter form marriage connexions, or leave their 
father’s house, and set up separate establishments of their own, 


they must form their associations, and live in the same style as 


their parents have been enabled to assume only after years of toil. 
This erroneous impression produces, ofttimes, disastrous results ; 
preventing alliances suitable in other respects, and causing sons, 
when they set out in life, to adopt a more expensive mode of 
living, and to form acquaintances in a higher grade of society, 
than is suited to their resources. Just to suppose a case. A 
newly-married couple begin the world with a thousand pounds; 
by perseverance and assiduity they gradually make additions to 
it, and retire upon an income of (say) four or five hundred a-year. 
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Suppose they have five children, and as a marriage-portion, or to 
set them up in business, they should give them each a thousand 
pounds,—just the sum they-themselyes commenced with. If the 
sons or daughters have been brought up with high notions, and a 
false estimate of the station they must occupy when they will 
have to enter on the active concerns of life, it will in too many 
cases be found, that if, out of the profits of the 10001. they are 
able to make the ‘two ends meet,” they will not be able to lay 
up anything against seasons of adversity, or old age, nor have 
aught to spare for others. Frequently the result is worse than 
this, and it is lamentable to behold how often one or more of 
the children of parents who have creditably got on in life, 
become reduced far below the level from which their fathers 
originally rose. 

We are persuaded, that a great many of those calamitous 
cases, in which the children of pious parents, to use a common 
expression, “‘ turn out badly,” may be traced to a withholding 
from God his due, and an over-anxiety on the part of the parents 
to provide for the temporal welfare of their offspring. The 
money which ought to have been devoted to God, when laid out 
in apparel unbecoming their station, or in teaching them fashion- 
able, frivolous, or useless accomplishments, unsuited to the 
sphere they are to occupy in life, carries not His blessing with: 
it. Thus the means used to cause children to be noticed and 
applauded by the world, become their curse and ruin. 

One of the most prevalent sins among professing Christians 
of the present day is conformity to the world, or compliance 
with its maxims and practices. In this commercial country, 
large fortunes are constantly being accumulated; and, as is 
natural, the men of the world will display their riches by 
luxurious living and splendid equipages—the pomps and vani- 
ties of this vain world. This excites the emulation, not to say 
the envy, of those who profess to have set their affections on 
things above. They must needs, they think, keep up the same 
appearances as their neighbours or acquaintances of the same 
property or standing in society. Thus their minds are cap- 
tivated, far too much of their property is absorbed, and what 
should haye been for the welfare of individuals and churches 
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becomes their bane. Oh, when will professing Christians shun 
these glittering snares, and rather strive to be “rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ?” * 


Let us now proceed to consider what amount ought to be 
devoted to the service of God. In the apportionment of a 
person’s property to the two objects already considered, it is 
highly necessary that the Almighty should be looked up to for 
guidance to do it aright; but more fervent prayer for the divine 
direction is requisite in deciding what portion to devote to His 
service, since self-love, not to say selfishness, will naturally 
prompt a man to take sufficient care for the temporal wants of 
himself and his family; but conscience alone will have to say 
what portion should be reserved to promote his own eternal 
interests, and to benefit the souls and bodies of others. LEvery 
. one, therefore, who wishes to enjoy the approbation of God and 


his own conscience, will set apart a stated and sufficient time 


for asking counsel of Him in this matter. 

Abraham gave a tenth of the goods he had recovered from 
Chedorlaomer to Melchizedek, the type of Christ; Jacob at 
Bethel vowed to render the tenth of his increase to God; and, 
nnder the Mosaic dispensation, Jehovah was pleased to give to 
his people very minute injunctions as to what proportion of the 
provisions and worldly substance bestowed upon them, he re- 
quired to be returned to him in the shape of first-fruits, tithes, 
and offerings. All these laws are now so far abrogated as not to 
be specifically binding, but their spirit and essence remain. Men 
are to give now as then; but a more generous law is laid down, 
more confidence is placed in them by God. Shame to them, 
that their response to it is no better! Our sovereign Lord and 
Master now says, ‘‘ Give me what a grateful heart prompts,— 
a heart not anxious to retain an undue provision for self or 
family.” It is God who bestows life, health, affectionate rela- 
tives, and kind friends. It is he also who is giving you a 
sufficiency of food and raiment, and is prospering you in your 
worldly calling. Above all, he has adopted many of you as sons, 
and is ready to receive every one who is willing to come to him 
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for salvation Remember that Jesus, after a sorrowful life, shed 

his precious blood for you, and is now interceding at God’s right 
hand for all who commit their immortal interests to his keeping. 
Remember that the Holy Spirit is willing to fill every seeking 
soul with his blessed influences ; waiting to stimulate it to every 
good word and deed, to give wisdom to the understanding, and 
light to the conscience; and, moreover, this blessed Agent 
stands prepared to sanctify each willing heart, and carry on the 
work of grace, till it be consummated in glory. 

Considerations such as these, drawn in a great measure from 
the larger effulgence of gospel light which was thrown on the 
world when God became “‘ manifest in the flesh,” may well 
induce Christians of the present day to greater acts of self-denial 
and benevolence than were practised by the Jews of old; cer- 
tainly God will not be satisfied with less. Assuming this prin- 
ciple to be indisputable, it will be the duty of many persons, 
men or women, who have no family or near relative claims, to 
devote to God’s service a seventh, a fifth, or even a half or more 
of their income. A middle class, having these demands on their 
money, but being in the receipt of incomes sufficient to meet 
them, and also to supply themselves, not only with necessaries, 
but comforts, will appropriate a tenth; while it will not be 
required of others, particularly in the lower walks of life, that 
they give more than a twentieth or thirtieth part, or even a 
less proportion than this, as in the extreme case mentioned. 
(Page 852.) Every one should act according to the dictates of 
an enlightened conscience, the obligations he is under to God, 
and the circumstances in which he is placed. The expression 
of gratitude to God, and efforts to extend the Redeemer’s king- 
dom throughout the earth, by pecuniary contributions, should, 
in a certain degree, be restrained and regulated by the family 
requirements just adverted to; but these, on the other hand, 
must not by any means be allowed to stint the appropriation 
of property to religious and benevolent objects. 

Although, as we have said, there is in the New Testament 
no mention made of any precise amount to be given to God, yet 
we may be sure of this, as a general rule, that the more the 
Almighty prospers a man, the more he expects him to give. It 
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is not simply meant by this, that he should give in the same 
proportion from his greater, as he did from his lesser gettings ; 
that is, if, for instance, he gave a tenth of 1001. one year, that 
he should give a tenth only of 200/. the next, if his profits in 
the interval had doubled, but that as God is increasing his store, 
so he should give in a larger proportion. Having given a tenth, 
or 101. out of 1002. one year, when he had earned 200/. in 
another year, he might give, not merely a tenth of that, which 
would be 20/., but an eighth, or 25/., and so he might go on to 
increase the proportion as he more and more prospered. Alas! 
how often the reverse of this is'the case. How frequently is it 
found that as God is pouring abundance into a man’s lap, filling 
his garners with increase, he becomes more and more reluctant 
to give! What melancholy spectacles such individuals are! 
Men sorrow, angels may be said to weep, at the sight. How sad 
is the thought, that, at the last day, accumulations of wealth 
thus kept back from Gud will prove to be heavy millstones 
round the necks of such men ! 

God, under the Levitical dispensation, promised his blessing 
to the Israelites, both as a nation and as individuals, if they 
duly paid their tithes, and presented their offerings; and a 
curse invariably followed when they neglected thus to do. So, 
under the Christian dispensation, there can be no doubt but that 
God's blessing will attend the right performance of this duty. 
Not that persons are to expect that God will always, or even 
generally, favour them in exactly the same way, that is, by an 
increase of their worldly store. This may not be good for them 
in other respects. Besides, if such a recompense usually fol- 
lowed acts of generosity, it would have a strong tendency to 
induce men to give from wrong motives. Instead of gratitude 
being the operating principle, they would give in order to receive 
as much or more again. Just in proportion, however, as this and 
God's other commandments are kept, will he bless the individuals 
who observe them, either in their temporal affairs or spiritually, 
or in both ways at once. Numerous passages may be cited from 
the Scriptures to prove that God has pledged himself thus 
graciously to reward acts of piety and benevolence. The follow- 
ing will suffice: “The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he 
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that watereth others, shall be watered also himself;” ‘ Blessed 
¥ is he that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in 
BE: time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him, and keep him - 
____ alive; and he shall be blessed upon the earth;” “ There is that 
_gseattereth, and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth 
ai 


more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty ;” “ Will a man 

rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have 
we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a 
% curse, for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation. Bring ye 
5 all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
- mine house; and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 


= out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
: it.” 

o If it be hoped and expected to obtain God's blessing on the 
e use of the portions devoted to ourselves, no time should be lost 


in deciding on and setting apart the share belonging to God; 
for this ought to be done before either of the other portions has 
begun to be used. This we learn from the command of Jehovah 
to the Israelites with respect to first-fruits : ‘When ye be come 
into the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest 
thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of your 
harvest unto the priest, and he shall wave the sheaf before the 
Lord to be accepted for you. And ye shall eat neither bread, 
nor parched corn, nor green ears, until the self-same day that ye 
have brought an offering unto your God: it shall be a statute for 
ever throughout all your generations.” * 


Cogent reasons to induce persons rightly to perform the duty 
of giving liberally might be abundantly multiplied, but the neces- 
sarily contracted limits of this Essay forbid. We canfot, how- 
ever, pass on without calling the reader's serious attention to the 
sin of covetousness, and its heinousness in the sight of God. 
This abounding form of selfishness is ordinarily in the New 
Testament classed with crimes of the deepest dye: “ But now I 
have written unto you not to’ keep company, if any man that is 
ealled a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a 

| ® Leviticus, xxiii, 10, 11, 14 
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railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one, no 
not to eat;” “Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” It 
is a peculiarly dangerous sin; and, from the disguises it assumes, 
easily avoids detection. It is so difficult to draw the exact line 
between a due and an excessive love of gain—between the expen- 
‘diture proper to procure the comforts of life, and mean and par- 
simonious saving—between the claims of family, of time, and of 
sense, and the requirements of God—that it is no easy matter to 
persuade persons that they are chargeable with this offence. The 
insidious character of this sin is also shown by the difficulty of 
eliciting evidence, and bringing proof of its existence home to 
any one, how clear soever appearances may be against him. It 
is, therefore, next to impossible to pass a public judgment and 
censure on this violation of the divine law. From the verse 
before quoted, it appears that the Apostle Paul would have the 
coyetous, equally with the other notorious sinners there men- 
tioned, excommunicated from the Church. But when and where, 
in our churches, was there ever such an act of discipline enforced ? 
It behoves every one, therefore, in the privacy of the closet, 
faithfully to examine himself whether he be not an offender 
against God in this respect. Let him do it the more carefully 
and impartially on account of the indistinctness with which the 
boundary line between right and wrong, in this instance, is 
marked out. The great prevalence of this sin, unheeded and 
unrebuked, the more requires each one to suspect it-in himself, 
and to lay open his inmost thoughts, motives, and actions, before 
the great Searcher of hearts, that it may be detected; and when 
it is discovered, let him keep carefully at the greatest distance 
_ from it, just as a man would, who had to pass, in a fog or in the 
dimness of twilight, near a precipice or a pit. A volume would 
be required to expose the greatness, the insidiousness, and the 
danger of the sin of covetousness, but it must suffice that we 
urge on every one that they should read some work on this soul 


ensnaring evil—if possible, those we have already mentioned— — 


above all, that they would ponder deeply the many passages in 
the Bible in which it is exposed and condemned. 
May we be allowed to adduce, before concluding this part of 
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the subject, one other motive to increased liberality, drawn from 
the altered and happier circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
compared with those in which our ancestors were placed ; and no 
better words can be used to express the sentiment than those of 
a recent writer, Mr. Stoughton: “ We are not called to resist 
unto blood, as our fathers did. *I'was theirs to suffer, ’tis ours to 


_ serve. Their lot was tears, ours toil. They had to take joyfully 


the spoiling of their goods, we are required to employ ourselves 
joyfully in the bestowment of our goods.” 

Can there be any doubt, that this course of procedure,—the 
laying up for and contributing to the relief of the temporal and 
spiritual wants of mankind, is as much a duty as that of “ enter 
ing into the closet and praying to the Father who seeth in secret,” 
or of waiting on him in the public assembly? Surely, neither of 
these can be attended to with such a clear conscience as to profit 
aman, if something within him says, that the command to set 
aside a certain part of his income has been neglected, or a just 
proportion of it withheld from God. Let every one, therefore, 
who has hitherto neglected this duty, strive to get his soul filled 
with enlarged and elevated emotions of love, gratitude, and 
obedience. He will then cheerfully and willingly set himself 
immediately to the conscientious performance of it. Under the 
delightful influence of these feelings, he will not say within 
himself, “ How little can I give and keep a clear conscience ?” 
but a generous heart will exclaim, “‘ How much can I give, and 
conscience not accuse me of neglecting other claims ?” 


‘¢ THAT THERE BE NO GATHERINGS WHEN I coME.” 


This clause contains the reason that induced the Apostle to 
give the advice expressed in the former part of the verse. It is 
mainly applicable to the circumstances connected with the Apo- 
stle’s intended visit to Corinth ; but we may gather from it some 
general instruction. He doubtless wished the benefactions of the 
Corinthians to be begun and ended before he arrived, that the 
collection might be made more’ orderly and with greater delibera- 
tion. His opinion of their liberality was high; he felt that he 
might even “ boast” of it; he therefore was naturally anxious 
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that the confidence placed in them should not prove to have been 
in vain ; and he probably calculated, that if the benefactions were 
commenced early, and carried on systematically, they would be 
so much the larger. He had, also, subjects of far higher impor- 
tance to impress on their minds during his sojourn among them. 
But, perhaps, his principal reason for urging on the collection 
was, that he had in prospect the unpleasant duty of correcting 
and setting in order many things which he knew to be amiss in 
the Church, and which would be likely to cause uneasiness in 
one quarter or another. Paul, therefore, wisely and prudently 
wished, that these pecuniary matters should be well over before 
he arrived, lest the contributions for the poor Christians in Judea 
should be diminished by any difficulties that might arise. 

We may hence learn, that when benevolent designs are to be 
set on foot, it is well to look forward, and select the must suit- 
able moment for their commencement, and then to lose no time 
in carrying them into execution. 


We now come to speak of the “‘ Form” appended to this book 
(pages 887 and 392) for recording a person’s conscientious and 
deliberate resolve as to the amount which he has devoted to God, 
and actually, or in effect, laid up in store. 

Every time an individual reviews his pecuniary affairs for the 
purpose of considering what portion should be set apart for bene- 
volent objects, it is strongly advised that he should at once com- 
mit the result of his deliberation to paper in the form alluded to, 
or something similar, and sign his name to it. 

One reason why it is recommended for a person to adopt this 
plan, is, because it is well known that what is awarded merely in 
purpose is apt to be neglected or forgotten; while temptations to 
break such a resolution are more easily resisted. 

But there is another reason of more importance. Contrary 
to our hopes and expectations, it is a subject of deep regret, that 
although much good undoubtedly has arisen from the very exten- 
sive circulation of the two Essays on Covetousness before men- 
tioned, yet it must be confessed, that these publications, with 
other powerful appeals since made from the platform, the pulpit, 
and the press, have not produced such a spirit of liberality in 
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Christians as might have been expected. Reflections on the 
cause of this, and a wish to suggest a remedy, mainly occasioned 
the production of this Essay.* The writer was led to think, that 
the reason why these excitements to liberality have not yielded 
more abundant fruit is chiefly this, that the authors and speakers 
above referred to, omitted to propose a method by which men, 
while their judgments were convinced and their consciences 
were moved,—might be induced to take a decided step, and by an 
express and definite act, such as that now recommended, devote 
a proper portion of their incomes to God. There can be no 
question but that many persons, while reading or hearing the 
exhortations referred to, and perhaps for some time afterwards, 
fully determined to devote more of their property to pious and 
benevolent objects than they had hitherto done. The resolution, 
however, being vague and indeterminate—no specific amount being 
fixed upon at the time, nor any deliberate thought exercised as 
to what would be the most suitable objects on which to bestow 
their intended increased pecuniary contributions—the convincing 
reasons contained in the book, or adduced in the discourse, slowty 
faded from their memory; other objects and subjects also inter- 
vened to draw off their attention; and conscience, by degrees, 
ceased to incite to the performance of that extended liberality, 
not long before so fully resolved upon. The lamentable conse- 
quence of such indecision is, that these persons, to use the expres- 
sive words of Scripture, have again “settled on their lees,” and 
become no more free to give than before, perhaps even legs so. 
The best remedy for this failure of carrying good intentions into 
execution, appears to be the immediate action of laying up in 
store; or, at least, the recording in writing of the amount deter- 
mined to be set apart for benevolent purposes. 

Such a dedication is not to be looked upon as a vow, never, 
under any circumstances, to be abrogated, but simply as a firm 
resolution, not to be broken except under unforeseen circum- 
stances, such as a large loss of property in the interval between 

one act of dedication and another—a calamity which would but 
seldom vecur. The sum so devoted should be regarded as a debt; 


_'* It was written some time before the-offer of prizes appeared. 
2B 
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which every man of honour or honesty would feel it a duty incum- 
bent on him to discharge, provided he could do so after having 
satisfied all other just claims. We need scarcely add, that the 
books in which this resolve and the accounts are recorded can be 
kept as secret as may be wished. 

Following this form of Dedication is a List of particular 
objects of benevolence to which the person who has signed the 
Dedication may be disposed to contribute, with the sum allotted 
to each. ~ 


In addition to this, it is highly desirable, not to say necessary, 
to be orderly, and keep regular Accounts; that it may be seen 
when and how the money has been expended, and to make it 
satisfactorily apparent to the donor that his previous resolve has 
been faithfully carried out. We have therefore attempted to 
show how such accounts should be kept; and, as an example or 
two will do this more clearly than can be done by any written — 
directions, we have subjoined (pages 388 and 394) two fictitious 
accounts, one supposed to be that of a person (male or female) in 
low, and the other in higher, circumstances. 


Before closing this appeal, we have thought it right particu- 
larly to advert to some of the objects to be found in the list above 
referred to, in order to show the peculiar ‘ claims” they have on 
the liberality of Christians, and to explain why we have placed 
them in a particular order. On turning to the lists (pages 387 
and 392), it will be observed that one object—the support of 
the Minister—stands first, and the others in regular succession. 
This has been done, not as presuming that we have formed in 
each case a right estimate of its importance, but merely to show 
what is the general view we take of their relative claims. 


Every member of a minister’s flock will be ready to allow 
that, out of his own family circle, raz Pastor ought to have the 
first place in his affections, prayers, and sympathies; and that 
equal care should be taken to see him comfortably supported. 
Yet it is to be feared, that in too many cases this latter duty, to 
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say nothing of the former, is not sufficiently attended to. It 
may not be difficult to account for this, from the peculiar circum- 

_ stances in which ministers are-placed. They may duly enforce 
upon their congregations the duty of liberality and benevolence 
in general; but delicacy forbids them to touch on their own 
case. The whole Bible is open to them to preach from, except 
such texts as these :—“ If we have sown unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? Who 
goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? Who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Or who feedeth a 
flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock? For it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? Or 
saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, 
this is written ; that he that plougheth should plough in hope, 
and that he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of his 
hope. Do ye not know, that they which minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple? And they which wait 
at the altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel.”* 

It becomes, then, the duty of a Church, and more especially 
of the office-bearers, to cherish in themselves, and stimulate in 
others, the sentiments inculcated in these passages. ‘The pay- 
ment of the Pastor— and adequate payment, too—is as much a 
debt due to him, as to any other person whom the members of 
the church and congregation may employ, such as physician, 
lawyer, schoolmaster, &c. 

But the writer, having lately met with an admirable epitome 
of the reasons why ministers should be properly supported, in 
Barnes’s Notes on 1 Corinthians, chap. ix., thinks it better to 
quote from him, than feebly to attempt to support their just 
claims by sentiments and language of his own. Barnes thus 
paraphrases and comments on the first of these verses :—‘‘ If we,” 
Paul says of ministers, ‘have been the means of imparting to 
you tke gospel, and bestowing upon you its high hopes and privi- 
leges, ‘Is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ?’ 

Cor. ix. 11, 7, 9, 10, 18, 14. 
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Is it to be regarded as unequal, unjust, or burdensome? Is it 
to be supposed that we are receiving that for which we have not 
rendered a valuable consideration? The sense is, We impart 
blessings of more value than we receive. We-receive a supply of 
our temporal wants. We impart to you, under the divine blessing, 
the Gospel with all its hopes and consolations. We-make you 
acquainted with God, with the plan of salvation, with the hope of 


‘heaven. We instruct your children; we guide you in the path 


of comfort and peace; we raise you from the degradations of 


idolatry and of sin; and we open before you the hope of the ~ 


resurrection of the just, and of all the bliss of heaven. And can 
it be made a matter of question, whether all these high and 
exalted hopes are of as much value to dying man as the small 
amount which shall be needful to minister to the wants of those 
who are the means of imparting these blessings? Paul says this, 
therefore, from the reasonableness of the case. The propriety of 
support might be further urged,— 

‘1, Because without it the ministry would be comparatively 
useless. Ministers, like physicians, lawyers, and farmers, should 
be allowed to attend mainly to the great business of their lives 
and to their appropriate work. No physician, no farmer, no 
mechanic, could accomplish much if his attention was constantly 
turned off from his appropriate business to engage in something 
else. And how can the minister of the Gospel, if his time is 
nearly all taken up in labouring to provide for the wants of his 
family ? 

“2. The great mass of ministers spend their early days, and 
many of them all their property, in preparing to preach the 
gospel to others. .And as the mechanic, who has spent his early 
years in learning a trade, and the physician and lawyer in pre- 
paring for their profession, receive support in that calling, why 
should not the minister of the Gospel ? 

“* 3. Men in other things cheerfully pay those who labour for 
them. They compensate the schoolmaster, the physician, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the mechanic, and they do it cheerfully, 
because they suppose they receive a valuable consideration for 
their money. But is it not so with regard to ministers of the 
Gospel? Is not a man’s family as certainly benefited by the 
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labours of a faithful clergyman and pastor, as by the skill of a 
physician or a lawyer, or by the service of a schoolmaster Are 
not the affairs of the soul and of eternity as important to a man’s — 
family, as those of time and the welfare of the body? 

‘<4. It might be added, that society is benefited in a pecuniary —— 
way by the service of a faithful minister to a far greater extent 
than the amount of compensation which he receives. One 
drunkard, reformed under his labours, may earn and save to his 
family and to society as much as the whole salary of the pastor. 
The promotion of order, peace, sobriety, industry, education, and 
regularity in business, and honesty in contracting and in paying 
debts, saves much more to the community at large than the cost 
of the support of the Gospel.” 

May we add a few remarks as an incitement to a more liberal 
support of the minister? He is expected to be an example in 
every good word and work; he is to be benevolent and exercise 
hospitality; but how can he be so if he be stinted to the necessaries 
of life? His congregation would be displeased if he and his family 
did not appear respectable; but if, to keep within his means, he is 
obliged to act otherwise, the discredit falls on them. They expect 
him, week after week, to bring forth out of his treasury things. 
new and old; but to do this, his mind must have sustenance as 
well as his body; he must, therefore, be properly supplied with 
books. Meagre sermons will be the almost inevitable result of 
empty book-shelves. It will thus be seen, that it is not only the 
duty, but the personal interest of a congregation, to afford an 
adequate subsistence to their Pastor. 

We do not think that any private property a minister may 
have should be taken into account when calculating what salary 

to give him. No one thinks of paying a medical or other pro- 
fessional man in proportion to the property he has; and where 
congregations are able to support their minister, it would be the 
height of injustice for them to save their own pockets, just in 
proportion as he has money in his. What is his own, no one has 
a right, either directly or indirectly, to deprive him of; and his 
familyor friends are rightful heirs to it. Besides, were a congre- 
gation to act thus, when a minister having property is removed- 
there would either be a strong temptation to make wealth at least 
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one of the qualifications of his successor, or there would be the 
sreatest difficulty in raising sufficient funds adequately to support 
a pastor having no pecuniary resources of his own. When such 
cases of parsimonious saving have occurred, we believe they have 
arisen more from inconsideration, and from not looking forward 
to the consequences, than from any positive disposition to act 
unfairly, and to withhold more than is meet. Indeed, they have 
been generally caused by the disinterestedness of ministers, in 
their caring more for the flock than the fleece, and from a wish 
rather to refrain from presenting their just claims than appear to 
act contrary to the declaration of the Apostle, when he said, ‘‘ We 
seek not yours but you.” Still, we believe there is in some 
minds an impression that ministers ought to be thus self-de- 
nying; but have there not been reasons enough adduced, (and 
more might be added), to show that such an idea is erroneous 
and unscriptural in theory, and, in practice, neither beneficial to 
the pastor nor to his charge ? 

The proper rule for a congregation to guide themselves by in 
this matter, is, to determine that their pastor should have enough 
comfortably to support himself and family in the same rank of life 
and mode of living as the great body of the respectable (using this 
word for want of a better) part of his congregation. 

The proportion, out of the whole amount devoted to God, to 
be apportioned by each individual to his minister, will greatly vary, 
according to the circumstances of the Church with which he is 
connected. In small congregations the sum must be large, and 
so where the people are poor; but in great and wealthy congre- 
gations the amount may be small, and yet the pastor be suitably 
remunerated. For instance, suppose a church, giving 1501. to its 
minister, devotes to religious and charitable purposes generally 
3001.; here, on an average, half of each subscriber’s donations 
must go to pay the minister's salary. But in a congregation 
whose minister is paid 800/. per annum, and which raise 12001. 
for general benevolent objects, one-fourth would suffice. Rich 
churches, such as these, should subscribe largely to Home 
Missionary Societies ; or assist deserving pastors struggling with 
difficulties ; or such as are raising churches in destitute districts, 
where, at first, they can expect but little remuneration for their 
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oe 
disinterested and arduous labours. All pastors should be well 
paid—none overpaid. We do not think there should be an 
equality in salaries. They should vary according to place and 
circumstances ;-and for this reason, that ministers ought to be 
suited to the majority of their congregations, as it regards intel- 
lectual acquirements, habits, tastes, and modes of living; and the 
natural, and therefore the best way to attain this accordance, is 


. by salaries being unequal; but then, as we have said before, 


the pastor must have enough to feel comfortable and appear 
respectable.* 


Next in importance, after the sustentation of the Pastor, we 
have placed the Epucation or Youne MEN DrEvoreD To THE Mt1- 
nistRy. Much misapprehension and indifference prevail on this 
subject. Pastors must be educated men; how else are they to 
keep ahead of the growing intelligence of Churches? Should 
they fall behind them in this respect, they will be despised, and 
the more intellectual part of their congregations will leave them 
for ministrations better adapted to their mental acquirements. 
Piety is the first qualification of a minister, and woe be to that 
church or denomination that shall esteem it a secondary object! 
But aptitude to teach is perhaps the next requisite, and this 
faculty is much improved by intellectual training. It is this 
which teaches men how to think clearly, and reason conclusively, 
and gain a knowledge of the readiest modes of obtaining access 
to the human mind. Besides, a man must learn, before he can 
be fit to teach; and this axiom is as true with respect to reli- 
gious, as it is with regard to any other kind of knowledge. 
What success in instructing others can be expected from a man 
ignorant of the floods of light which have been thrown on the 
Scriptures by the labours of learned and pious men? It is from 
a deep study of the word sf God that a sound theology can be 


* The writer would wish here to state that he is a layman, and neither 
personally nor relatively interested in advocating the proper support of 
ministers. He has been induced to write as he has done, solely by the 
consideration that it is a peculiar duty devolving on church office-bearers 
and laymen generally, to keep the attention of churches and congregations 
directed to this paramount obligation. 
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derived. Personal piety, and even much religious knowledge, 
is not sufficient to constitute an able minister of the gospel. He 
must also acquire secular learning, for it has its uses, and, toa 
certain extent, may be said to be indispensable in this age of 
knowledge; not only that a minister may keep up with his flock 
in general information, but because every branch of learning, 
whether derived from nature or art, from the word or works of 
God, at suitable times and in proper ways, should be brought 
to bear on the great ends of the ministry,—the glory of God, and 
the salvation of souls. 

To give this education, CoLLEGEs are instituted. It is taking 
an erroneous and contracted view of their utility to consider them 
of little benefit, because there are many popular and highly 
successful ministers who have never passed through an academic 
course. ‘These, however, cannot be called uneducated men. By 
the native energy of their minds, assisted by books or private 
instruction, they have educated themselves. Men of this class 
are the exceptions, not the rule. The great mass of ministers 
must have an intellectual training, or their minds will break 
down under the demand, from week to week, by intelligent con- 
gregations, for new or varied matter to be delivered from the 
pulpit. Even the usefulness of the persons alluded to, would 
probably have been much increased by a College course ; many 
of whom, we know, perhaps all, deplore the want of it. 

Are we wrong in supposing, that another cause of the in- 
difference with which our Colleges are regarded by many in 
our congregations, is, that too much is expected from a collegiate 
education? Many persons are disposed to undervalue the benefit 
of such institutions, because some students have disappointed 
the hopes entertained of them, or have come forth not very well 
qualified to sustain the pastoral office. The best Tutors cannot 
new-make the young men who come under their charge. Every 
student has his own peculiar intellectual endowments, consti- 
tutional temperament, and habits, — peculiarities, perhaps, of 
many years’ standing. The most assiduous training can do little 
more than assist in the development and cultivation of those 
mental qualities which tend to good, and apply correctives. 
to those which are evil. When the utmost has been done by a 
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. Tutor, it must entirely rest with the student whether he will 
attend to the instructions given, and profit by them. No colle- 


Pay 


i giate institution is therefore to be condemned, if some, or even 
Ka . Imany, of its alumni, come forth unfitted, in many respects, to 
__— undertake at once the charge of a large or old-established church. 
<< It will scarcely admit of a doubt, but that the lay members 
____ of our churches, and many pastors, have been too remiss in pre- 
- paring and providing for the future ministry—too little concerned 
if to keep up a true apostolic succession of competent and faithful 
Fe pastors. We believe it to be a duty, peculiarly devolving on the 
. churches, not only to procure an earnestly pious and zealous 


ministry, but to take care that those who have the oversight 
of them in the Lord be well educated. Our ministers must 
be thoroughly learned, if they are to cope with the various and 
subtle forms of error, both of doctrine and discipline, which 
are advocated with so much ability, and propagated with so much 
zeal, all around us. 

Great responsibility, therefore, rests on the pastors and mem- 
bers of our churches in this respect. They should see that the 
right men are sought out, and sent to be educated. When 
unworthy or unsuitable persons gain admission to our seats of 
learning, more blame will probably attach to those who sent, than 

to the College authorities who received them. 

Nor must too much be expected from the young men when 
they have finished their course of education, and undertake the 
oversight of a congregation. Great allowance should be made 
for their inexperience, in matters both of a spiritual and a tem- 
poral nature. The expression of captious or censorious feelings 
on the part of their hearers, should be sedulously avoided ; they 
should rather be treated with great kindness and forbearance, 
A little judicious and seasonable advice and assistance is pe- 
culiarly needful and encouraging when they have just entered on 
the arduous and self-denying work of the ministry. 

_ We put the object, then, for which we plead in this light. 
If we are to have able and educated ministers, they must be 
sought-out, and induced to devote themselves to the necessary 
preparatory studies. Perhaps there are few congregations to be 
found that do not expect to get such an one to fill their pulpit, 
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in the event of its being vacated. All ought, therefore, to bear 
an equitable share in the expense of maintaining the institutions 
provided for the intellectual training of those who are to be their 
future pastors. On these various grounds we present this object 
to the consideration of churches and individuals, next after the 
duty of providing for their own minister. 


The Poor we have placed in the list immediately after these 
two objects. The needy, the widow, and the fatherless, are, in 
numberless passages, both in the Old and New Testaments, pre- 
sented to our notice as objects of compassionate regard; and 
perhaps there are more blessings promised to the kind-hearted 
who care for the poor, than to any other class of persons. In 
heathen countries there are none of those legal enactments for 
the relief of the destitute which we call “Poor Laws.” Even 
in Judea, though the duty of providing for the needy was plainly 
prescribed, and the sources pointed out from which relief was 
to be afforded, yet, as all these were free-will offerings, where 
benevolent feelings were wanting much destitution and misery 
would at times inevitably prevail; the consequence was, that 
the young, the indigent, the sick, and the aged, were left mainly 
to be supported by their relatives, if they had any, or by casual 
charity if they had not. In the early Christian Churches, too, 
bigotry and persecution threw additional burdens on the churches ; 
for children ofttimes refused to support their parents when they 
became Christians, and relatives their kinsmen. This was the 


sad condition of the Churches in Judea. It made the Apostle. 


anxious to carry relief to them, and caused him to occupy so 
much of the Epistles to the Corinthians with pleas on their 
behalf. Circumstances, however, are now changed ; and in this 
country a legal provision is made for all who are really destitute, 
so that no one need starve, or be reduced even to extreme want. 
Still, in most of our Churches, there are objects of charity to 
whom pecuniary or other assistance is highly acceptable; and 
it is the incumbent duty of those who have the means, to afford 
them those little comforts and conveniences of which they often, 
but particularly in sickness, stand so much in need. 

Christians are more “ especially ” to attend to the wants of 
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the “ household of faith :” but our charity is not to be confined 
to them. We are to “‘do good unto all men,” as we have the 
means and opportunity ; and an-excellent mode of doing so is by 
supporting Hospitals, Dispensaries, and other similar institutions. 


Scuoots are inferior only to the ministry in importance, and 
therefore claim a large share of attention and support. Of course 
we only refer here to those requiring pecuniary aid, such as 
Sunday-schools, Day-schools for the poor, and Normal schools or 
training establishments for masters and mistresses. On these 
institutions, in a great measure, the hopes of the Churches and 
the nation rest. As they are efficiently conducted, or otherwise, 
both as regards religion and literature, so will the next generation 
be the honour and safeguard, or the disgrace and trouble, of the 
community. This sentiment is become so universally acknow- 
ledged, that it would be a waste of space to attempt to prove it. 
It is the less necessary also as it regards training-schools, because 
what colleges are to the ministry, they are to the educational 
system; and the observations we have made on the one, will, in 
a great degree, apply to the other. 

As to the question, whether aid should be afforded to schools 
receiving grants of money from the Government, or be confined 
to those wholly independent of it, and relying solely on voluntary 
contributions, we offer no opinion ; every one will do as to himself 
seems right. Only this we would say, that much responsibility, 
as to the future destinies of our beloved country, rests on the 
course which evangelical Christians generally may pursue in this 
matter. 
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We place next in order Home Misstonary operations. Our 
blessed Saviour, when he sent forth his disciples to preach the 
gospel to every creature, enjoined them to begin at Jerusalem, so 
we say, with reference to Missionary effort generally, our HoME 
population has the first claim upon our liberality. We therefore 
earnestly appeal to Christians of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, for a due measure of support to all those societies which 
have for their object the evangelisation of the destitute districts, 
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whether town or country, of their respective divisions of the 
kingdom. 

But the command is only to “‘ begin” at Jerusalem; our sym- 
pathies must not end there. The richer part of the nation should 
assist the poorer, therefore it is peculiarly incumbent on British 
Christians to help IrEtanp. The sister island has long been a 
perplexity and cause of just reproach to England, and there is but 
little prospect of much social or moral improvement until a purer 
religion shall have begun to leaven the minds of the great mass 
of its superstitious and ignorant population. 


Our Cotontes, in all parts of the world, must by no means be 
forgotten. They are the germs of mighty empires, and, just as 
British evangelical Christians assist them in this,—the crisis, the 
‘infancy of their existence, so will they grow up to be truly 
Christian nations or not. Roman Catholics will not neglect them, 
if we should be so supine and criminally forgetful. They are 


pouring in swarms of priests to pervert the minds of any ignorant © 


or indifferent Protestants they may meet with; and shall we turn 
a deaf ear to the petitions which are wafted across the mighty 
ocean, from poor, feeble, and scattered Churches, praying us, with 
much entreaty, that we would assist them to extend the spheres 
of their operations among the benighted and careless colonists 
around them ? 


The Jews should have a considerable place in our regards. 
They are that wonderful people, ‘ whose are the fathers, and of 
whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, and Apostles, were all of that lineage. There are many 
reasons why Christians should attempt to evangelise the descend- 
ants of Abraham. They are God’s chosen people, and an 


abundance of blessing is in store for them through the instru- — 


mentality of Christians. Besides, they are owed an immense debt 
of reparation, both spiritual and temporal, for the inexcusable 
neglect and bloody trials they have had to endure at the hands 
of nations calling themselves Christian. They are placed before 
the next object to which attention is asked—the Heathen—for 
this reason also; it appears from prophecy, that they are to have 
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an important influence in the conversion of the Gentiles. Could 


_ they but be generally brought to a heartfelt faith and belief 


in Christ as the Messiah, the great work of Christianising the 
world would doubtless go on rapidly ; for, having penetrated into 
every land, wherever a pious Jew was found, there would be a 
missionary station. And they would be the best kind of mission- 
aries ; for, being native-born, they would perfectly understand the 
language, and be at once able, in the most efficient manner, to 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation to the Heathens, Moham- 
medans, or nominal Christians around them. 


We shall conclude our observations on the different objects to 
which the benevolence of the Churches may be applied, by refer- 
ring to THE HraTHEN; and we speak of them last, not that we 
think they should be the least cared for, but because we have 
been guided by what we considered the proximity to us-of the 
various claims on our liberality. 

Here the extent of the field, white to the harvest, is almost 
bewildering; and the difficulty is, not to find an opening for 
missionaries, but to determine whither first to send them, for all 
nations seem to be stretching out their hands, and saying, “Come 
over and help us.” How sad it is to have to say to most of these 
perishing supplicants, “You must remain yet longer in your 
ignorance, debasement, and sin; for we have not the means 
wherewith to assist you!” 


There are many societies, instituted for the purpose of ame- 
liorating the spiritual or temporal wants of the great human 
family, at home and abroad, which deserve to be more or less 
aided. ‘The limits, however, to which we are restricted, forbid 
our commenting on any more of them separately, but the names 
of a few will be found in the appended Lists and Accounts. 
Among them are those for the erection of Places of Worship, to 
which we would beg particular attention, for ‘‘ church extension” 
ought, especially in the localities of increasing population, to be 
more systematically pursued than it is. 

It will be observed, on reference to the Specimen Accounts, 


; that we have several times used the expression, “ Society or 
ay 
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Societies.” The reason is this, we would not by any means wish ~ 


to restrict the benevolence of the individuals composing our 
churches and congregations to objects purely appertaining to 
their own denomination. No, we would have them show a far 
more catholic spirit, and appropriate a part, be it more or less, 
of their donations to the aid of societies which are doing the 
work of the Lord in connexion with other communities of 
evangelical Christians. 

We cheerfully leave it to our readers to appa their con- 
tributions to each object as they may think best. Some will 
give in proportion to the relative nearness of the claims—most to 
the Pastor, and less and less as the objects recede from personal 
and home operations ; others will be guided by what they con- 
sider the paramount necessities of the cases ; while others, again, 
will give in proportion to the ewtent of the field. These last 
would allocate a large portion of their contributions to the 
Heathen and the Colonies. 


May the Holy Spirit pour out on individuals and churches a 
spirit of grace and supplication for a large effusion of all His 
blessed influences. Without this, all means will be useless. 


Books may be written deprecating covetousness, and urging to — 


liberality ; and Account-Books may be prepared ; but all will be 
of no avail without His gracious operations on the hearts of 
men. Oh, that this sentiment may be deeply impressed, and 
rightly operate on the minds of our readers. Let them fervently 
and perseveringly implore this blessing, and it will be granted. 
Earnest prayer for a greater spirituality of mind and conduct 
seems to be the chief want of the age. Every evangelical 
denomination is mourning a state of collapse or declension: 
and one great cause of it, we fear, is a growing anxiety for the 
accumulation of wealth, either as a good in itself, or that it may 
be spent in luxurious living. A grasping eagerness for worldly 
gratification or riches is sure to lead to spiritual poverty. 


Nothing but prayer will revive us, and bring about a better — 
state of things. It is a cheering sign of the times that many 


holy, zealous men, both lay and clerical, are sensitively alive to 
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the evil, and are pointing out and urging us to the never-failing 
remedy—the prayer of faith. 

In drawing to a close, may the Author be pardoned for 
expressing a hope, that all those who may read this little work 
will bear about with them the impression, that they are leaving 
something undone which ought to be done— neglecting some- 
thing that God requires—until they have prayerfully considered, 
decided upon, and, if they think fit, made an express dedication 

in writing of the amount to be given by them to God. Has any 
one, while perusing the book, felt the reproofs of conscience as 
to his short-comings with respect to this matter; or has he even 
been sensible of a something within which made him restless and 
uneasy? Oh, let him not stifle the impression, or by palliatives 
and excuses evade acting on the conviction, and suffer the 
barbed arrow to rankle and fester in the wound. No; let him 
‘instantly go to the throne of grace, and pluck it out, by saying 
from the heart, “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”— 
“What wilt thou have me to give?”—then will he be able, 
with joyous emotions, to adopt the words of the great ‘“ Poet of 
the sanctuary,” and say,— 
s¢ All that I have, and all I am, 
Be, Lord, for ever thine ; 
Whate’er my duty bids me givo, 
My cheerjul hands resign.” 


THE PROPOSED ACCOUNT-BOOK, AND EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE ACCOUNTS. 


Ir the suggestion contained in the foregoing Essay, to publish 
an Account-Book, as a guide to, and a record of, a Christian’s 
liberality, should meet with general approval, the writer would 
venture to submit the following plan for carrying the design into 
execution. i 

As to the book itself, he thinks it should be got up in a neat 
atyle, perhaps with a short Calendar to begin with, then an 
Address on the evils of covetousness and the duty of liberality, 
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to be followed by a Form of Dedication and the Specimen 
Accounts beforementioned, with blank ruled leaves for real 
accounts. The Address should be condensed, terse, and pointed; 
be printed in a type large enough to be read with ease by persons 
past the middle age; and the whole book ought not to exceed a 
penny in price. There might be either a general one published, 
framed on the same principle as the following Specimen Accounts, 
and suited to all denominations; or else each section of the 
Church Universal might have its own, in which prominence 
would be given to the various institutions and objects to which 


that body of Christians usually devotes the largest share of its 


contributions. In some Church organisations the book might 
be published by the constituted authorities; but in others it 
would be necessary that private individuals, or some enterprising 
booksellers, should do so, The reason is obvious. It might be 
difficult, in some cases, to give satisfaction, as to the position in 
which different societies should be placed. Some persons would 
wish this object to stand foremost ; others, that. 

Concerted measures should be adopted by each congregation 
to place these publications in the hands of every one, young or 
old, rich or poor, who has money at his or her disposal. To do 
this efficiently, it is recommended, either that money be provided 
out of the Church funds, or that the office-bearers do so by a 
private contribution among themselves; and there is certainly 
no more legitimate or useful mode than this, in which such 
persons could bestow part of the money they themselves may 
appropriate to benevolent objects. 

Presuming this plan to be acted upon, it is hoped that these 
little manuals, during the first year of their trial, will be found, 
in some good degree, to have answered the end proposed— that 
of being a stimulus and guide to the liberality of Christians. In 
order, however, that the good effected by them may be durable 
and progressive, it will be necessary to publish, annually, a 
succession of a similar character. But something more than 
mere publication will be requisite. So many persons are 
forgetful and unsystematic, that if it be left for individuals to 
procure these Account-Books for themselves, the plan will be 
almost sure to fail. These little tractates must, therefore, be 
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supplied gratis, year by year, to every individual willing to 
receive them. 

Should this proposal be energetically begun, and regularly 
carried on, may we not humbly, yet confidently, expect the 
blessing of God to rest on the effort? If this be experienced, 
the results, in various ways, will be highly beneficial both to — 
churches and individuals, and greatly promote the spread of the 
glorious Gospel. 

The advantages of a Form of Dedication have been fully 
shown at page 368. 

To those accustomed to book-keeping the following observa- 
tions on the appended Specimens of Accounts will be needless. 
They are intended for females, young persons, and those not 
used to business, that they may better understand how to make 
the entries correctly. 

The first account is supposed to be that of a person who has 
devoted a shilling a-week, or 2/..12s. a-year, to the service of 
God. In keeping a real account, the individual who does so can 
either lay up the shilling weekly, or monthly, as he may choose ; 
both modes will be observed on the left-hand, or Debtor side, of 
the sheet. And with respect to the weekly subscriptions, he 
can either enter them when he pays them, as is shown in the 
first two months of the Creditor, or right-hand side of the 
Account ; or insert them at more distant intervals, as in the 
subsequent part of it. : 

In the second Account, the individual (supposed to be a 
female) has placed in store 1/ per week, or 52/. annually, in 
four quarterly sums of 13/. each, and the donations on the 
other side are correspondingly larger than in the previous 


‘account ; besides which, there are many other objects set down 


as being supported by her, to which the bounty of the former 
donor could not extend. 

It will not be very practicable, nor will it be necessary, to 
disburse, within the prescribed time, the exact amount which 
has been consecrated. Sometimes a little more, and sometimes 
less, will be spent. These alternations will constantly occur, and 
the Specimen Accounts are adjusted to show how these variations 

OG 
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are to be managed. If the reader will turn to the first Account, 
he will observe that the supposed person did not quite spend the 
whole of the 2/. 12s.—the consecrated money—I1s. 2d. remaining 
in hand at the end of the year; which sum is carried on and 
added to the next year’s Account, and placed at the head of the 
left-hand side of it. 

In the second Specimen, more than the 52/.— the devoted 
portion—is shown to have been expended. It will be seen, by 
looking at the left-hand side of the Account, how this was effected, 
—that 51. was, so to speak, borrowed, and added to the store, from 
some other source; and it is set down, when repaid, on the right- 
hand side of the new year’s book. 

In addition to the ordinary subscriptions, it will sometimes 
occur that extraordinary donations are required for special 
objects, such as the enlargement or rebuilding of the church or 
chapel in which a person has been accustomed to worship, or 
the erection of a new one, to which he may be disposed largely 
to contribute. In such a case, the person would either take the 
* money out of his capital or his income, whichever his judgment 
-and conscience should determine to be right. If from the 

former, the entries on each side of the Account are very simple. 
A record of this sort will be found in the new-year’s Account 
(pages 396 and 397). Should he determine to take the sub- 
scription from his income, and he could not well spare the 
amount from one year’s receipts, then it might be taken at first 
from some other fund, and be ultimately spread over two or 
more subsequent years. A person adopting this course would 
set down the receipt, and payments in a manner very similar to 
the entries of the 5/. before mentioned. 

To know at any time whether the Account has been kept 
correctly, it is only necessary to cast up both sides, and subtract 
the one from the other. If the Account is right, and all the ~ 
payments accurately entered, the balance thus found will agree 
with the money remaining in the box or purse. 
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No. f. ee 


Zi Form or DEDICATION. 


After, I trust, due deliberation and prayer, I do hereby record the reso- 
lution I have made, to lay up one shilling weekly, to be expended on bene- 
-volent and religious objects. Out of this sum I have determined to give 
to the undermentioned objects the amount attached to each. 


Joun A—— 
s. d. 
For the support of my Pastor, and the mainte- 
nance of Public Worship . C O per quarter. 
At the collection for the College at 5 0 


For the poor, at the Sacrament, and other 
cases, about . 5 . 

At the collection for the Dispensary : . 
= a Sunday School . . 

For Home Missions : : . . “ 


0 per annum. 
(0) 


0 
0} per week. 
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view. 
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or 


sh Missions. . . . - O O O48 per week, 
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Society 
or Societies 
haying this 
object 
view. 


Here enter 4 
any 


Colonial Missions . ¥ = - - O O O38 per week, 


Here enter 3 
any Society & 
Q 

in 


or Societies 
having this 


object 
view. 


oreign Missions . - * « « © O 1 per week. 


5 
| 


0. 


Here enter 4 
any Society 
or Societies 


M—— Tract rat Sci) O40 
or “to be laid out in the purchase of Tracts 
_ The remainder to be disposed of as cases may 
_ present themselves. 
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No. 
SPECIMEN 
Dr. Lap up in Stor, 
ora a 
185. 
LS ads 
Jan. 7 Weekly Consecration of Income é . ODT 
ip ote % xs * uP ase Nery One maO 
» 21 ey) 29 22 ° . ° - 0-140 
» 28 SS BS a5 ‘ = 5 4 0 16 
Beer unds = e cr, ee yt 
Ape ut ” 2” ” . : : F 0.720 
39 18 29 ce) 9 . . . . 0 if: 0 
» 25 ” ” »” r s 5 - 6.1448 
Mar. 25 Monthly Consecration of Income ars of Re 02a eep 
Apr. 22 2”? 29 ” . ° . . 0 4 0 
May 27 _,, A 55 > Aer We yace yee OMB ED 
June 24, es é “Le 4 ga 
July 29 | > a hee as 05-0 
Aug. 26 ye x 55 Ap 5 : : . 0 "470 
Sept. 30 ,, a x +. sateen 
Oct. 28 x x x 5 . = : 040 
Noy. 25 oF A as 3 . 5 5 040 
Dec. 80 ,, Fj es : . : “ 05 0 
Sere ee 


Amount carried over 4 4 £219 4 
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EXPENDED. Cr. 
£3 a. 
C— Missionary Society (Foreign) at 1d. per week 001 
Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions at 13d. : 0 6 Is 
Poor at Sacrament : 0 0 4 
C— Missionary Society, and Hone, eee and Colonial 
Missions a 0 0 23 
Paid Mr D—— E—— a Gonxter! 8 ae rane for Ministers 8 
salary 05 0 
C—— Missionary Sacieer; oe Mone is and Gelaaial 
Missions : 0 0 23 
Collection for B—— Gollege . 6 O20 
C—— Missionary Society, and ae Trice and Colonial 
Missions pO Omee 
Paid Mr F—— = aoastion for new chapel at ie ont Ome eg) 
C— Missionary Society, and Home, Irish, and Colonial 
Missions : : 4 . 2 (O00 2a 
Poor at Sacrament 00 4 
C—— Missionary Society, ond Home, ach and Golonfak 
Missions ‘ é 6 c 6 ee NG) BB) 
Collection for Dispensary 0.1.0 
Cc Missionary Society, and Hows, tac and Galoutai 
Missions . z 5 5 : SO 4 
” ” ” ” 29 00 23 
” ” ” 29 ” 0 0 23 
Poor at Sacrament . ° . 5 0 0 4 
Collection for Jews . ; pee st! (6) 
Cc Missionary Society, fous ae at tae : - 0 0 4 
Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions, four weeks at 13d. 0 0 6 
Poor at Sacrament F 0 0 4 
Collection for [—— Minsionacy Sooichy (Bopctia) : on LOGE La) 
Paid Mr D—— E—— quarter’s seat-rent for Minister 0 5 0 
K— Sunday School Anniversary . Oo Lae 
C—— Missionary Society, and Home, ten and Colonial 
Missions, four weeks at 23d. . 4 . - 0 010 
Collection for L—— Bible Society 010 
C—— Missionary Society, and Home, tae and Golonial 
Missions, four weeks at 24d... . é 0 010 
five weeks at 23d. . : ce Calon 
Golleation for M—— Sunday Sahool : A oe Oretes 6 
Paid Mr D—— E—— quarter’s seat-rent . ; SO AO 


Amount carried over £113 9 
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Dr. Lap uP IN STORE. 
185 e 
&s d. 
Amount brought over. . 212 0 
| 
ae 
£212 0 
NEW 
18. 
& sd: 
Balance brought from the Old Book of last year . : oO Aaa 
Jan. 8 Weekly Consecration of Income, increased to . 00 Pls 


a EXPENDED. Cr. 
bigot ees oat 
we sare 
Amount brought over : 11s 9 
5 Collection at the ieee of C Missionary 
Society < 2 s : on One ee) 
10 Donation to poor man, J ohn Brown 2 : vee sen Oleeties O 
Sept. 2 C—— Missionary Society (Foreign) one quarter 0 Oly iat 
» Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions ae 34 OM es 
6 Paid Mr. D a quarter’s seat-rent . «, 0) 5F 20 
10 ‘Donation to a widow, Mary White . 3 . ORO! 
Noy. 11 Laid out for religious tracts é = 4 5 7 0) 10 
2 Poor at Sacrament, 8 months at 4d. . + 6 oO 28 
5 ~C——- Missionary Society, 1 quarter A 4 =» Oe 
5 Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions, 1 quarter . ao, Ola ere 
Balance carried on to next year, and New Book Phi 0 eet > 12) 
£212 © 
TSh) 
; £3. da. 
. 8 Donation to New School-room at N—— . 0,5 0 
4 Paid Mr. D E—— a quarter’s seat-rent, increased 
to : OS am Our, 
7 C— Missionary Society, ‘increased to 2d. per week OR0Te2 
7 Home, Irish, and Colonial Missions, as before . oO Oe 
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No. II. 


Form or DEDICATION. 


After, I trust, due deliberation and prayer, I do hereby record the resolu- 
tion I have made to lay up fifty-two pounds per annum, to be expended on 
benevolent and religious objects. Out of this sum, I have determined to give 
to the undermentioned objects the amount attached to each. 


Mary B—- 
Gssd. 
For the support of my Pastor, and the mainten- 
ance of Public Worship : - « 210 O per quarter. 
To the Aged Ministers’ Annuitant Soacey ° 1 1 O per annum. 
To the College at C—— : 3 e . - > a) Bs 
» Dorcas or Clothing Society . . 5 0.10.0) ae 
»  D— Hospital 5 on Fie e : tO Le a 
>»)  &— Orphan Institution . . . LZOrsO ss 
» E— Sunday-school sist = 6 - 2-00 93 
»» G— Day-school . > 996 ° . PS OF50 oT 
», Normal or Training School at H—— - 010 0 = 
For Home Missions . Sipe! esd Aion. cc eran a rs 
SP3.44 
ea32 
BE Me 
oO “ E 
gissee 
For Irish Missions Rents nail ccelie, io: ciien) ba ecO * 
SPoA8 
a 3 2 Gel 
3 Bs 
Oo A=} E 
gessa8 
For Colonial Missions a A . “ Lao - 
sP33a 
© 82 Ne a 
© Rass 
tb BOF 
massoe 
For Missions tothe Jews . . . .». »« 100 
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“3 * 
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°° \ 
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Law up in STORE. 


First Quarterly Consecration of Income . 


Second do. do , 4 
Third He do. 
Fourth 


do. 
Added to the Bie, to be refunded ‘next. year 


} 


eee 


Amount carried over 


£57 


SPECIMEN 
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TT. 
EXPENDED. Cr. 
ACCOUNT. 


185 


£ 
. Jan. 7 PooratSacrament . 0 
x LO Raid Mr. J K— first quarterly payment for 
Minister < 21 
1 
0 
L 


Paid Mr. L— annual subscription to D—— Hospital 
Poor at Sacrament 
7 Donation to Mr. M—— N— towards his loss by fire 
5 Paid Mr. O—— annual subscription to F Sunday 
School 5 A : = : e 6 al 
j Taide Mireor Q—— annual subscription to Aged 
: Ministers’ Annuitant Society, and P.O.Q. . Hest 
Paid Mr. R—— annual subscription to E—— Orphan 
Institution . ~ Eo 
Paid Mr. S—— T—— annual subscription to “Total 
Abstinence Society 3 : 0 10 
Mar. 4 Poorat Sacrament . 0.2 
Mr. U annual subscription to H— Bible Society Het) 
Treasurer of the Mechanics’ Institute, a donation > . O10 
Mr. V annual subscription to W—— Sailors’ So- 
ciety, . é 2 a ; c < 3 - 010 
April Mr. J K—— second quarterly paysnent for Mi- 
nister . 3 - 7 é : 2 10 
x Mr. X: 
é Society (Foreign) 
% Donation to Z Missionary Society (Foreign) 
Paid Mr. J: donation to new chapel at A—— 
May Paid Mr. B annual subscription to the College at 
C : . 
Donation to ‘five Shipwrecked Sailors 
. Annual subscription to D Trish Missionary Society 
. June Donation to Mrs. E——, a widow 
Mr. F donation to new church at e== 
July Mr. J K—— third quarterly payment for Minister 
August Mr. H—— donation to new chapel at K——,, in France 
Annual subscription to L—— School for Ministers’ Sons 
} Do. M—— School for Missionaries’ 
: Daughters . ° 
Donation to a new Chapel at N in Canada. 
Sept. Annual subscription to Dorcas or Clothing Society . 
Mr. O—— annual subscription to G—— Day-school 
a Mr. P—— do. H— Normal School 


Feb. 
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Amount carried over . . £42 
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Dr. Lap UP 1N STORE. 
185 . 
£ 8d 
Amount brought over, . ‘ - 3790 
£57 0 0 
NEW 
185 . 
Fees S 
Balance brought from the Old Book of last year ‘ op) Les 
Jan. First Quarterly Consecration of Income, increased to -15 0 0 


Cash taken from Capital, being a special Contribution 
_ towards the enlargement of my place of Worship 100 0 0 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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EXPENDED. 


Amount brought over . 5 
Mr J —— K—— fourth quarterly payment for Minister 
Annual subscription to I—— Missionary Society to the 


Jews . - 
Annual at ernas to K-—— Roeteary: Society for the 
Colonies 3 ; . 
Ditto Teo Tract Society “i ‘ 
Donation for repairs of M—— Church . s ni 
Laid out for Tracts and Books, for gratuitous distri- 
bution : : - * 
Annual Subscription for Hone Mirsions 6 = ‘ 
Poor at Sacrament, nine months at 2s. 6d. ‘ - 
Sundry Collections at Public Worship . 3 c 
Sundry small Donations to different objects and poor 
persons . ~m .. “ 
Balance carried on to New Book re next year . ° 
Poor at Sacrament, increased to . é 


Mr J—— K—, first quarterly payment for Winieas 
imereased to . 
Repayment of the advance of 51. made fost year . a 


. . . 


of my place of worship ‘ < ’ ° 


= 


ot 


60 
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BLANK FORM FOR A REAL ACCOUNT. © 


Form oF DEDICATION. 


_ After, I trust, due deliberation and prayer, I do hereby record the 
resolution I have made, to lay up * to be expended 
on benevolent and religious objects. Out of this sum I have deter- 
- mined to give to the undermentioned objects the amount attached to 
each. T 


1 


| 
| 


* Here insert the amount per yoar, or quarter, or week, you have 
determined to give. 
f+ Here sign your name, 


\ 


BLANK FORM OF DEDICATION; 399-— 


400 


Dr. 
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BLANK LEAVES FOR 


Laip ur In Store. 


| 
£ 


2 a, | 
| 


= 


EXPENDED. 


INDEX. 


Axiuity of the Church to give, 208 
Account-books for business transactions, 
354 
Christiam purposes, 354 
the proposed, 383 
Accounts, blank forms of, 400 
desirability and necessity of keeping, 
370 
explanation of specimen, 385 
specimen, 388, 394 
Agency of man indispensable, 190 
only instrumental, 191 
Almsgiving, indiscriminate, injurious, 69, 


281 
Amount dedicated should be recorded, 
368 
of a Jew’s contributions in various 
forms, 197, 285 
of present liberality, 183 
to be devoted, intentionally left un- 
determined, 203, 247, 293, 362 
Apportionment to various claims, 341, 
370, 382 
Avarice, awful effects of, in the church, 
3808 
tempts the curse of God, 328 
Baptism, a proof of infant, 56, 111 
Barnes on pastoral support, 371 
Benefit societies, the importance and de- 
fects of, 347 
a privilege, 192 
Benevolence a test of character, 273 
as beneficial to give as to receive, 269, 
322 


assimilates man to God, 324 
indicative of man’s state, 321 
examples of eminent, 319 
exerts a powerful influence on man’s 
temporal and spiritual interests, 
231, 240, 257, 328, 364 
on eternal happiness, 257, 330 
human merit discarded by Christians, 
270 
love to God the proper motive of, 270 
needful for the world’s conviction and 
conversion, 315 
never tends to poverty, 328 
peculiarly glorities God, 325 
powerful influence of lofty, 817 
the best investment of property, 361 
urgent claims of the world on the 
churches, 814 
Bequests, 357 
Bible testimony concerning dedication of 
property, full and uniform, 170 
Capital necessary for various purposes, 
342 
not sinful to accumulate, 342 
Christianity a religion of life and spirit, 
201 
a system of loving constraint, 292 
contrasted with Judaism, 286 
elevates and vitalises Judaism, 288 


Christianity increases obligations, 804 
makes man a law to bimself, 204, 362 


not opposed to, but expansive of — 


Judaism, 286 
the religion of the world, and, conse- 
quently, aggressive, 217, 286 
erage: objects of charity of early, 
4 
should give at least as much as Jews 
i 2 


ao importance and qualifications 

of, 340 

— duty of pastors and churches to, 
‘ 


importance and claims of, 376 
Commerce, a manifold biessing, 168 
Community of goods, disadvantages of a, 

345 

in the early churches, 345 
Condition of Jews, temporal, 208, 229 
Confidence of Christ in his people, 192, 

193 
how it has been met, 248, 316 
Conscience, dictates of, to be obeyed, 383 
Contributions to be laid by till wanted, 
229, 853 

Convictions, special, of the duty to be 
carried out, 254 

Co-operation of man with God, 272 

Covetousness, an insidious and perilous 
sin, 161, 365 

a test of, 81 

defects of works on, 339, 368 

necessity of constant opposition to, 

99 
warnings against, 161, 222 
what it is, and what it is not, 80 
Cross, the, the place for determining our 
gifts, 254 

Decision and amendment, solemn call to, 
333, 883 

Decline of liberality, 184 

Dedication, forms of, 887, 392, 899 

observations on, 368 

of property to God, 350, 353 
Deficiencies, two prominent, among 

Christians, 271 
Design of the Gospel, 224 

half views of, 224 

Doctrines, important according to scrip~ 
tural prominence, 220 

Employment preferable to charity, 281, 
345 


Errors to be avoided must be exposed, 
360 
Excitement, giving from, 229, 316 
Expenditure, excess of, in apparel and 
living, 846, 858, 360 
Exposition of 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 275, 350 
2 Cor. viii. and ix., 276 
Genesis, iv. 3-7, 30 
Leviticus, xxvii. 30, 35 
Famine in Ireland, 346 


INDEX. — 403 


Feebleness, moral, of the church ac- 
counted for, 269, 315, 817 
Forethought, duty and advantage of, 255, 
340, 346 
Free-will offerings Christian gifts must 
be, 246 
discretionary nature of, 38, 41 
expected of Christians, 59 
freely given by Christians, 60 
no merit in them, 42 
required in Christian more than Jew- 
ish times, 60 
stamped with special approval and 
' pre-eminent worth, 227 
Giving, defects in the mode of, 340 
predetermination should be exercised 
in, 353 
should be proportionate to means, 
300, 351 
to be practised by all, 351 
God, munificence of, 172, 207, 271, 273, 309, 


310 
God’s goodness to Britain, 211 
promises for time to be credited, 257 
Gratitude, a motive for paying tithe, 199 
a reason for giving now, 208 
Harmony between feeling, work, and 
prayer, 194, 235, 250, 322 . 
Heresy consists in self-chosen worship, 22 
Honour corferred by being permitted to 
give, 192 
‘Hope, a motive for paying tithes, 201 
Hope of Christians, 214 
Illiberality, results of Jewish and Christ- 
jan, 216, 258, 305 
Improvement to be reached by confession 
of past deficiencies, 174, 176 
taco. distinguished from property, 282, 
85 


how to ascertain proportion of, to be 

~ devoted, 282 

‘of British nation, 210 

to be properly apportioned, 341, 358, 
363 


Indecision, danger of, 369 oa 
Inquiry, deficiency of, into Christian 
obligations, 269, 271 
into the doings of the wealthy, 151 
Interest in Christ’s cause promoted, 234 
Justice, a motive for paying tithes, 201 
giving now, 215 
demands system in giving, 255 
Liberality, amount of, required for salva- 
tion, 249 
calls upon the churches, 216 
dependent on our social circle and 
habits, 194 
duty of Christians, 367 
involved in a profession of faith, 225 
joyful spirit of, 41 
measure of, 363 
motives to, 867 © 
must be determined individually, 253 
of church predicted, 289 
of Jews not confined to tithes, 197 
of Pentecostal church, 290 . 
promotive of Christian union and in- 
crease, 237 
would largely tend to save the world, 
241 


Life Assurance, 349 


Lord’s day the proper time for setting 
apart property for religious and bene- 
volent purposes, 127, 143, 303, 304, 354 

Love of God, man’s infinite obligation to 
the, 311 

Manner of giving, 229 

Measure of liberality, 363 

a to of devotedness, 201, 250, 252, 
27. D 

Melchizedek, 23 

Ministers, necessary qualifications of, 875 

private property of, 373 “ 

Misctry, Christian estimation of the, 

necessity of an educated, 375 
pet ome to support the, 215, 279, 

Missions—Home, Irish, Colonial, Jewish, 
and Foreign, 379 

Motives, order of, 184 

Objections to tithe: “It will degenerate 

into form,” 250 
“Not enforced in the New Testa- 
ment,” 247 ; 
“« Not necessary to salvation,” 249 
“Others do not give a tenth,” 236, 


246 
“We cannot afford it,” 243 
to weekly offering, 304—6 
iin of Christian liberality, 66, 280, 
370 


Church Extension, 381 
Colleges, 376 
Ministry, 370 
Missions — Colonial, Home, Irish, 
Jewish, and Foreign, 217, 225, 379 
poor and schools, 378, 379 
Obligation, Christian, implied rather than 
stipulated, 275 
Obligations, religious, perpetual, and 
universal, 283 
the Christian’s inferrible from the 
Jews, 297 
us te sketched by the Great Teacher, 


32 
Poor, duty of assisting the, 378 
Christians at Jerusalem, 340, 378 
not exempted from giving, 243, 246, 
805, 352 
offerings of the, sometimes exceed all 
others, 303, 306 
Position of British Christians, 210, 213 
Positive law based on moral reasons, 206 
Prayer, necessity of, 362, 382 
Premeditation, importance of, 340, 353 
Priesthood, origin of a, in Melchizedek, 
80 : 


Principle of Christian obedience, 247 
Privileges of the Church, 213 
Procrastination to be avoided, 365, 883 
Profits and losses, 356 
Progress, rapid, of human science, and 
slow, of Christian liberality, 269 
Property, God disposes of his own, 9 
necessary, and in itself a blessing, 
— 342 
the use of, left to man’s discretion, 
under limit, 12—16 
when dedicated, to be “set apart,” 


353 
Proprietor, God the sole, 5, 143 


. 


404 


Provision, parental, for children, a duty, | 


348, 346 
when sinful, 306, 361 
Prudence requires system, 255, 356 
Reasons for a positive law may continue 
after it, 206 
for Christian liberality greater than 
Jewish, 207 
for not giving, suspicious, 222 
of Jews for paying tithe, 199 
Reflections, solemn, on a death-bed, and 
in eternity, 261, 332 
Regularity, importance of, in business, 
354, 356 
Responsibilities of the Christian, 253 
for extending the Gospel, 245, 339 
Results of present liberality, 183, 219 
Revival of religion, 239, 252 
Riches, God to be remembered first in 
the use of, 64 
escape from,the danger of, 63, 327 
insidious and increasing peril of, 62 
Robbery of God, 202, 258 
Romanism, contributions for, and Hea- 
thenism, 227, 293. 
Rule in giving, rarely thought of, 85, 269 
the Scriptures, the only, of bene- 
volence, 85 
Sacrifice, Divine origin of, 17, 27 
Savings’ Banks, 349 
Scale, a graduated, aftords scope for end- 
less diversity, 294 
illustrations of, 301 
submitted, 300 
the true Scriptural Rule, 298. 
Scriptural examples and their respective 
lessons in order of treatment : 


101—109 
Christian Church at Pentecost, 110— 
117 


in Macedonia, 118—121 
in Corinth, 121—126 
‘Erection of Tabernacle, 144—148 
Temple, 148—152 
The Widow of Sarepta, 152—154 
The Widow’s Mite, 154—157 
Miscellaneous instructions, 157 
Precepts, 158 
Warnings, 161 
Promises, 164 
Prophecies, 166 
Self-control, a result of giving, 230 
Selfishness to be destroyed, 224 
Bepmaeen of the Church from the world, 


Sin, an act of rebellion against God, 186 
er ruin and eternal destruction, 
1 


makes men enemies, 187 
Spiritual prosperity and liberality co- 
equal, 232 
Steward, man a, of God’s property, 7 


¥ 


INDEX. 


widely different emotions of the faith- 
ful and unitaithful, 333 
Stock-taking, necessity of, 356 
Students, mental endowments and habits 
of ministerial, 376- 
Style of living becoming a Christian, 305 
errors in, 358, 360 
Subscriptions should not be too frequently 
varied, 357 
System in giving, 185, 255, 277, 353, 369, 
384 


Taxation among the Jews and ourselves, 
209 
Temptations of the present age, 361 
Tithe, a divinely instituted mode of ful- 
filling a moral obligation, 17, 288 
Abraham’s, 28, 196; Jacob’s, 27; 
Jewish, 32, 216, 362 
antiquity of, 19, 195 
circumstances of injunction of, on 
Israel, 284 
freedom from, not license from bene- 
volence, 290 
influence of, on Israel, 285 
instances of the practice of, by hea- 
then, 293 
national, does not free from personal 
obligation, 304 - 
not abolished, but absorbed by Christ- 
ianity, 295 
be he there ceremonial institution, 34, 


obligatory on Christians in spirit, 44 
proper Christian inference from, 298 
recommended to Christians, 204 
By forms and uses of, 37, 196, 


Weekly offerings, all-sufficient for every 
necessity, 318 
Divine origin of, 273—5 fad -_ 
ease, simplicity, and efficiency of, 
277, 278 y a 
generally, if not universally, prac- 
ticable, 307 
purposes of application of, 279—S1 
standing obligation of, 277 
Work for Christ every man’s duty, 191 
left to love, 192, 862 
ee to the, from liberality, 


contributions of the, for pleasure, 
99 


Worship defined by God, not to be chosen 
by man, 20 
Worship, temples of, their cost man’s 
charge, 272. : 
demand man’s best offerings, 293 
exist for man’s use, 271 
of heathen, very costly, 293 
penuriousness towards God’s often en- 
a tails a curse, 273 . 
Young men should be sought for the 
ministry, 377 
ministers, kindness and consideration 
to, 877 
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